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FOREWORD 


he National Conference on Higher Education has come to be the most 
‘ae meeting considering problems of higher education held an- 
nually in the United States. The Eighth Conference, held March 5-7, 1953, was 
attended by 719 representatives of 364 colleges and universities located in 46 
states, the District of Columbia, and three foreign countries, of 48 lay and pro- 
fessional organizations concerned with higher education, and of 18 federal 
agencies. The college and university participants came from all types of both 
publicly and privately supported institutions, and included some 475 adminis- 
trators and 150 faculty members, these last representing nearly every subject- 
matter and professional field. 

For two and a half full days these educational leaders considered together 
various aspects of the topic, “Higher Education Re-examines Its Responsi- 
bilities and Opportunities.” This volume, Current Issues in Higher Educa- 
tion, 1953, is a record of their deliberations—of the problems they raised, 
the conclusions they reached, and the proposals they recommended. It con- 
tains the texts of the addresses presented at the general sessions, the papers 
read by the analysts at each of the thirty-two discussion group meetings, and 
the reports of the recorders setting forth the results of these meetings. The 
inclusion of all these materials in this one volume makes it the most compre- 
hensive yet published in the series of proceedings of the National Con- 
ference on Higher Education. 

As such the volume should be of interest to all those concerned with the 
present and future status of higher education in the United States. While all 
problems the colleges and universities are facing today and will face in the 


_ decade ahead are not treated in the material which follows, the most critical 


problems, some of temporary, many of perennial interest, are dealt with. At 
a time when American colleges and universities have perhaps their greatest 
opportunity to serve the individual and the collective good of the whole 
nation, it is well that college and university people everywhere should give 
thought to the nature of this opportunity and to the equally great responsi- 
bility that it imposes on our institutions of higher education. This volume 
will serve to stimulate such thinking. 

Thanks are due to the speakers, analysts, and recorders whose addresses, 
papers, and reports follow. It should be pointed out, of course, that the views 
expressed or conclusions reported are not necessarily those of the National 
Education Association, the Association for Higher Education, or the institu- 
tions“tepresented by those Conference leaders whose statements or reports are 
included. Thanks are due also to the staff members of the Association for 
Higher Education, especially to Miss Anne Yates, for their assistance in pre- 
paring this volume for publication. 

FRANCIS H. HORN 
June 1, 1953 
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MAJOR ADDRESSES 


WHAT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
WILL CHANGE THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH 
HIGHER EDUCATION WORKS? 


Dean Rusk 
President, The Rockefeller Foundation 


am not competent to speak in the accents of prophecy or qualified to 
I pierce the veil before us; I must, therefore, restrain any temptation to 
take my subject too literally. 

How many of us are confident that we fully understand the events of the 
past ten years and their impact upon higher education? Looking back over the 
decade since 1943, it would have required a bold and remarkably prescient 
person to have sketched out in that year the turbulent events which have in 
fact occurred, A great military victory was won, more quickly and at less cost 
in American life and resources than we then dared to hope. A challenging 
prospect for peace was frustrated by the refusal of one rogue government 
to act in good faith with the rest of mankind to build a decent world order. 
Some of our anxious hopes were realized, others vanished into gloom. Some 
fears melted away, others proved all too well founded. Many new nations have 
appeared on the world scene, but too many old ones have disappeared. The 
American people were catapulted into a position of world leadership and 
responsibility for which we were unprepared and untrained, a position which 
we have often found strange and disagreeable. For the first time in our history, 
Americans are face to face with the possibility of grievous loss of life and 
incalculable physical damage at the hands of an enemy. At the very end of 
the decade, we find ourselves engaged in a bitter, if still limited, struggle in 
Korea, Indo-China, Berlin, and elsewhere against ruthless and powerful adver- 
saries—a struggle requiring the most nerve-wracking combination of de- 
termination and self-restraint if we are to defend our vital interest in freedom 
and, at the same time, avoid the easy and slippery slide into a general and 
frightful war. 

The decade behind us, suggests that the next ten years will be filled with 
vast and quickly moving events, some to our liking, others not—some working 
out in accordance with plans devised by ourselves and our friends, others 
coming with breath-taking surprise. Illustrative is the fact that, as we left our 
homes to assemble for this meeting, news has come in from Moscow* which 
may affect in fundamental ways our situation in this present month, in this 
present year. We just do not know. If we wish to be brash, we may suppose 
that we shall not, within ten years, be involved in extending technical 
assistance to the other planets, or be taking the bulk of our fuel and power 
requirements from atomic energy, or directly from the sun—but I do not wish 
to be held to this statement. 


* The serious illness of Stalin, who died March 5. 
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Seeing through a glass darkly, it is hard to find for higher education a more 
precise assignment than to do whatever we can to be ready for whatever comes 
—to build where we can build, to learn what we can about preventing disaster, 
to be ready ourselves to repair any damage we may suffer, and to get on with 
the high purposes lying quietly in the hearts of our people. Although we 
shall know during the next decade the bitter disappointments of ignorance and 
human frailty, we shall also know the strength of man’s high aspirations and 
see startling evidences of the capacity of the human mind and spirit. 

Properly speaking, our question is not what we ought to be ready to do ten 
years hence but, rather, what we must be about during the next ten years, 
beginning now. What are some of the matters immediately in front of us 
which must be successfully dealt with if higher education is to come out at 
the other end of the decade in condition to serve the nation adequately ? 

I do not intend to speak of what might be called the “internal affairs” of 
higher education. There are others more qualified to speak of problems of 
organization, of recruitment and selection of students, of the relation between 
“General” and “Professional” education, of the implications of the prospective 
large increases in the college population, and many other questions of that 
sort. These are matters which deserve, and will get, the earnest attention of 
knowledgeable and competent people. 

I propose instead to comment as a private citizen, who has been on sabbati- 
cal leave from education for a dozen years, on some of the “external affairs” 
of higher education—matters which now appear to pose some crucial problems 
for us all, scholars and citizens alike. No apology is offered for any lack 
of originality: this does not appear to be a good year to enjoy the luxury of 
debating the marginal and frivolous; the issues I wish to mention are ancient 
and fundamental. 

The first matter I wish to raise is whether our society is prepared to find 
and furnish the additional resources which higher education must have if it 
is to do the job we are expecting of it. Fundamentally, the need of higher 
education for more money is not a problem which is going to be “‘solved.” 
If there is a college or university which thinks that it now has “enough,” I 
have not heard about it, and it is reasonably predictable that none will find 
itself in that position. The insatiable thirst of the human spirit for knowledge, 
the challenging horizons of ignorance opened up by an astonishing increase 
of what we think we know, and the demand by more and more of our people 
for more and better education lead to the conclusion.that, in the present phase 
of our history, the financial needs of higher education are, and ought to be, 
insatiable. 

The distinguished Commission on Financing Higher Education of the As- 
sociation of American Universities, which reported at the end of last year, 
estimated that the total educational and general income of accredited institu- 
tions of higher education amounted in 1950 to $1.7 billion and that in that 
year approximately $200 million more would have been required to maintain 
the per student expenditure at the previous level and to meet other urgent 
needs, such as salary increases. It spoke of these $200 million as a “minimum 
figure for the new income that was needed in that year.” Allowing for subse- 
quent price changes, the additional demands at the advanced frontiers of 
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knowledge, and the steps which should prudently be taken now in preparation 
for substantial increases in our college population, it would be conservative to 
suggest that higher education could use well today something on the order of 
$300 to $400 million per year of new money not now available. That is a 
large order, made no smaller by recalling that it represents about 34 of one 
per cent of our defense bill or on the order of 10 per cent of our tobacco bill. 
Where are these large additional sums coming from? 

They cannot come from invested funds, whether endowments already in 
the hands of colleges or universities or foundation funds already used to a 
considerable extent in support of higher education. The Commission already 
referred to reports that endowment was responsible for about 10-11 per cent 
of the income of private institutions and perhaps less than one per cent of the 
income of public institutions of higher learning. To provide new income on 
the scale required from invested funds would indicate a capital of upwards 
of $10 billion—clearly no rational present expectation. 

As for foundations, the ancient giants have become pygmies in the present 
scene. In the early days of the Carnegie Corporation, its appropriations were 
equal to 1/15 of the annual income of institutions of higher education in 
America. By 1944 this fraction had become 1/140 and by 1950 something like 
1/300, The present market value of the resources of The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is approximately the market value of the resources of one American 
university—Harvard. Another university, Yale, received last year gifts which 
totaled the approximate income of The Rockefeller Foundation in an unusually 
favorable year. The new money we are talking about is on the scale of three 
times the present income of all foundations combined, eight to ten times the 
present income of the Ford Foundation, the largest of all. Leaving aside the 
complicated question as to whether institutions of higher education and 
foundations have found the final answer in their handling of matters of 
common interest, it would seem clear that endowments and foundations 
cannot supply the large new funds we are discussing. 

Nor are funds of this size likely to come from an increase in student fees. 
Such fees accounted in 1950 for 46.7 per cent of the income..of private 
universities, 71.7 per cent for the private liberal arts colleges. In public uni- 
versities the fraction was 23.1 per cent and 24.4 per cent for the public liberal 
arts colleges. Although the present trend in both public and private institutions 
is to raise student fees, there are economic, public policy, and educational 
reasons why we cannot expect such fees to cover a substantially higher 
proportion of the real costs of higher education. 

After graduation, however, the situation changes. There has. been a heart- 
ening increase in alumni giving all over the country; annual giving of modest 
amounts by individual alumni is providing a most useful flow of new income 
into our colleges and universities. I am not convinced, however, that this 
source of income has begun to meet its full responsibility. Since I, personally, 
am still in the large class of sinners in this respect, I shall speak frankly. It 
is one thing to say that we should not bar the doors to higher education by 
charging student fees beyond the reach of our young people and that the 
young graduate should not embark upon his hazardous future encumbered by 
a large load of debt. It is quite another thing to say that a graduate who has 
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moved on to substantial earnings in the professions, business, or elsewhere is 
entitled to ignore the actu.’ cost of the education which contributed so vitally 
to his opportunity and earnings. It seems reasonable that an alumnus should 
be aware of the difference between the actual cost of his education and what 
he himself paid for it, and that he should consider it an obligation to pay that 
difference to his college or university insofar as a conscientious application to 
himself of a means test would suggest. In any event, the prosperous alumnus 
should not permit himself a warm glow of personal philanthropy for his $10 
to the alumni fund until after he has come to terms with the actual cost of 
his education. Many alumni are not in a position to pay these costs, but many 
are, and might respond affirmatively to better information about the financing 
of their own education. There are significant amounts hidden away in this 
reservoir of moral obligation which might be tapped by skillful exploration. 

Increasing interest is turning to the possibility that corporate business might 
undertake an increasing responsibility for the costs of higher education. En- 
lightened business leadership is emerging to bring this responsibility to the 
attention of the corporations. Public policy is finding expression in tax laws 
which seem to encourage corporate giving for such purposes, although there 
remain legal and policy questions in some jurisdictions which are not entirely 
cleared up. That the corporations can make a most significant contribution is 
clear. The Federal Trade Commission estimated the profits, before taxes, of 
manufacturing corporations in 1951 to be in the neighborhood of $26 billion, 
after taxes something over $11 billion. The 5 per cent deduction now allowed 
for corporate giving for philanthropic purposes is currently being utilized, 
as I understand it, up to something less than one per cent. If an additional 
one per cent of corporate earnings were made available to higher education, 
it would still be well within the public policy expressed in the tax laws and 
would mightily reinforce our hard-pressed universities and colleges. In being 
grateful that the trend seems to be moving toward greater corporate giving, we 
recognize that there are complex problems, both for corporations and for the 
colleges and universities, for which clear answers are not immediately avail- 
able. The designation of actual recipients will be a vexing task for the cor- 
porations, especially the national corporations, and the creation of severe public 
relations problems by disappointed applicants would tempt corporations to 
abandon the effort altogether. It may take a little time for some corporate 
leaders to get used to the idea that such giving must be without strings, but I 
am encouraged by the impression that most of them are fully aware of the 
dangers involved in this point. I believe that the major problems involved in 
substantial corporate giving can be overcome by statesmanlike leadership 
among the corporations and on our campuses and that this source of support 
for higher education has an increasingly important role. 

Time does not permit the attention to public funds in support of higher 
education which the subject deserves, We are all familiar with the vast increase 
in tax funds which have in recent years been applied to higher education. 
Special problems are created by the large-scale use of federal funds for such 
purposes, particularly in support of our private institutions. The Commission 
on Financing Higher Education commented at some length on these serious 
problems and concluded that “we as a nation should call a halt at this time to 
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the introduction of new programs of direct federal aid to colleges and universi- 
ties.” I commend to your reading the cogent discussion of this matter by the 
Commission, Although I have no basis on which to disagree with the Com- 
mission, I am not certain that the last word has been said about the use of 
federal funds for higher education. It should not be beyond the reach of 
ingenuity to devise a process by which some federal funds are used in this 
vital national interest and, at the same time, to preserve the freedom and 
insure the longer-range stability which the Commission rightly considers to be 
of overriding importance. Although the present atmosphere may not be en- 
couraging, we should not conclude too readily that the public and the Congress 
cannot be brought to see the importance of providing support without attach- 
ing political or bureaucratic intervention in or control of educational policy 
and practice. 

To conclude this first point, a brief word must be said about the obligation 
of the colleges and universities themselves to review continuously and critically 
their own costs to make their situation fully understandable to the public 
from which alone they can expect essential support. This attention to costs may 
result in useful economies and would be worth while from that point of view 
alone. But more important is the likelihood that additional financial support 
will come more readily if there is knowledge about and confidence in the efforts 
made within higher education to keep its own house in good order. I quote 
without evaluation or comment the statement of the Commission that “the 
greatest extravagance in almost every type of institution from the smallest to 
the largest lies in the curriculum.” 

If higher education is to move through the coming decade in greater strength 
and usefulness, it must receive substantially larger funds. There are sources 
from which such funds can come and encouraging signs that present needs will 
be met somewhat more adequately. One cannot expect the life of a college 
president to become tolerable as a result, for the process of bringing such funds 
to bear is complex and there are few signs that the task will ever end. But 
mild optimism seems permissible. 

The second matter I wish to mention is the lessening respect for the integrity 
of intellectual life. Higher education appears again to be confronted with a 
serious assault upon intellectual freedom. The charge of heresy is being revived 
in concealed form for personal political advantage. Politically determined 
“facts” defy objective examination and impose upon the skeptic serious risks 
of social and economic penalty. The ancient relation between the right to 
challenge and the search for truth falls victim to fear, interest, and ambition. 
It is not mere idle rumor which suggests that men in our public service are 
uneasy about reporting facts or that they elect to withhold their judgment or 
comment on controversial matters. Equally disturbing is the occasional report 
that the same fear is invading our campuses. It requires no prophet to see 
calamity ahead if we impose blinders upon ourselves at the very moment in our 
history when we need the widest and clearest vision. 

The argument for intellectual freedom is obvious to this audience. I refer 
to it because no other present issue approaches it in fundamental importance 
and because each must add his voice to the swelling chorus in defense of the 
ancient verities. The gloomy fact is that if reckless and hostile hands are to be 
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laid upon our colleges and universities, it is because it is judged to be politi- 
cally profitable to do so. The issue is joined among our fellow citizens and 
those who value freedom must help take it to the public for decision. 

The issues here have been confused by attempting to load upon the principle 
of intellectual freedom burdens which it should not be expected to bear. We 
are not talking about immunity to engage in a conspiracy with our enemies to 
destroy our free institutions or to surrender one’s own mind to a political 
tyranny. Nor can we properly claim any special immunity from political 
controversy for one who himself elects to enter the political fray. 

Some things we have taken for granted for so long we have forgotten their 
necessity and may find ourselves undermining the foundations of our structure 
without knowing that we are doing so. Acts punishable by government are 
supposed to be acts prohibited by law, and government is expected to enforce 
such laws under the supervision of the courts and the constitution. We have 
generally held that what a man thinks, as contrasted with what he does, is 
beyond the reach of the law. The presumption of innocence was not devised 
to give the accused a sporting chance against the hounds of the law—but 
developed as the essential cement among men who must live together in 
peace despite the greatest diversity of views. The basic rights, privileges, and 
obligations of our constitution are far more than propositions engraved in a 
written document; they are the means by which a free society is held together 
by billions of individual decisions made every day by private citizens. They 
are the alternatives to police suppression, the assassin’s bullet, the deadly riot, 
the violent revolution. 

It would be possible for us to overestimate the sturdiness of our sophisti- 
cated and somewhat fragile arrangements. The speed with which natural 
disaster leads to looting and the violence which flashes from panic remind us 
that we can take too much for granted. To gnaw away at our constitutional 
liberties is to risk the collapse of the entire structure. It is not enough to draw 
from government the minimum compliance with the constitution ; not enough, 
for example, to say that because there are no legal restraints upon the in- 
vestigatory powers of Congress, its committees are free to act in any way 
which suits the political purposes of its members, Our liberties will prove 
worthless unless we are prepared to respect them in our private dealings with 
each other, in the activities of private organizations, and im the activities of 
all instruments of government, whether subject to the courts or not. 

Although the campus is much involved in the entire range of constitutional 
liberties, the central problem at the moment is freedom of thought and 
expression. Mr. Conant has recently stated a view which merits much repe- 
tition: 

. . . It would be a sad day for the United States if the tradition of 
dissent were driven out of the universities. For it is the freedom to dis- 
agree, to quarrel with authority on intellectual matters, to think other- 
wise, that has made this nation what it is today, Indeed, I would go 
farther and say that our industrial society was pioneered by men who 
were dissenters, who challenged orthodoxy in some field and challenged 
it successfully. The global struggle with communism turns on this very 
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Vannevar Bush said some things to the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
last December which deserve to be much in our minds: 


The search for knowledge has always been under stress. The old 
geometer, manipulating his triangles in a quest for release from his per- 
plexity by logic, was never far from the barbarian and his spear. The 
shadow of the guillotine fell across the pages on which France recorded 
some of its most profound science. No man delves into the unknown 
who is not under sentence of death. The greatest work of man, a brain 
trained through the years to deal in wisdom, is destroyed in a moment 
by chance or malice. The inherited knowledge of the years endures, 
is passed on and accumulated, but even that ends if free men fail. 


And further, 


. . + Science has a simple faith, which transcends utility. . . . It is 
the faith that it is the privilege of man to learn to understand, and 
that this is his mission. . . . If we abandon that mission under stress, we 
shall abandon it forever, for stress will not cease. 


The case for freedom must be taken to the public, and the colleges and 
universities are to be commended by their readiness to do so. Not just because 
the institutions of higher education are threatened with attack, nor just because 
it happens to be a McCarthy, a Jenner, or a Velde who this year causes the 
deep anxiety. We find ourselves in a period of stress when courage and deep 
understanding are essential to our safety, and it would fortify us for the trials 
to come to understand what we have too readily taken for granted. To know 
whence our liberties came, why they are as they are, and where we are likely 
to go if we abandon them will bring to bear the good judgment of the Ameti- 
can people and result in a right decision. 

Apart from the domestic scene, fear and suspicion are erecting barriers to 
the flow of scholarship and science across national frontiers, barriers which 
seem to go beyond the requirements of essential security. Scholars and sci- 
entists abroad are not sure that they are welcome on our shores or are not 
sure that they wish to run the gauntlet required to get here. We need revisions 
in our laws and visa procedures to remove some of the excessive restraints we 
have now imposed. If we continue, on the other hand, to build still higher 
the screens we are now erecting, we shall invite our own intellectual impover- 
ishment and, ironically, weaken our capacity to deal with the threat from 
which our fear arises. 

Apart from official interference, we have been cast too long in this period 
of war and reconstruction in the role of the teachers, the leaders, the exporters 
of “know-how,” the possessors of ideas and goods which others need. We 
have been somewhat inclined to neglect our role as borrower, as receiver, as 
assimilators to our own benefit of the contributions of others. In our own 
interest, we might make a more conscious effort to seek out the capacity of 
other lands and cultures to make their several contributions to the enrichment 
of our own intellectual and cultural life. By so doing we might avoid an 
unwanted accretion of arrogance and, at the same time, add immeasurably to 
the sympathy and understanding of our friends abroad. 

This brings us to my third and last remark. The fate of higher education in 
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the next decade is obviously involved in the question of World War III. 
If I may confessedly oversimplify under the pressure of time, whether or not 
we shall have a general war in the near future will depend primarily upon 
decisions made in Moscow and Washington. We may not be able to exert 
significant influence upon Moscow in such a way as to increase the chances 
for peace, but we can take seriously the present world leadership of the 
American people and the decisions made in Washington, American higher 
education has a vital role to play in the examination and exposition of the 
problems of leadership in the free world. It is not easy to lead a vast coalition 
on the basis of free consent. It is not simply to find our way through difficulties 
of the utmost complexity in every corner of the world, to find ourselves 
caught in the middle of every dispute between two of our friends, to act with 
fairness and good judgment toward all who turn to us for help or advice. 
The sheer pace of events puts an almost unendurable strain upon our leader- 
ship and deprives us of the calm which reflection requires. It is disconcerting 
to discover that we have no domestic affairs any more, that everything we do 
or say has its impact in some far distant corner of the earth. We find it dis- 
agreeable to discover the irritations and resentments arising among our friends 
abroad, irritations which may be inevitable in the role we are called upon 
to play. 

It is fashionable in some quarters these days to write off the United Nations 
and to refer to many of our allies with derisive contempt. What we are in- 
clined to forget is the fact that the human race scored in 1945 one of the 
greatest near-misses in history. We almost succeeded in organizing the world 
community for the maintenance of peace. One nation refused to play its part 
and a dream which men have dreamed for centuries appeared again to be 
defeated. But the world community continues to form and to consolidate in 
thousands of joint actions to deal with common interests by mutual accommo- 
dation. On the security side, the arrangements written into the Charter of the 
United Nations were stillborn, but men turned to other means to achieve the 
same purpose; today almost fifty nations are bound together either directly 
or by immediate chain reaction on the basis that an attack on one is an attack 
on all—and still more nations are actively considering association with this 
great free world coalition. If there is now an ever-strengthening world 
community on the one side and an outlaw world on the other, the world 
power situation is moving persistently and by peaceful means to the advantage 
of the world community. The immediate result is great danger, for the outlaw 
world must soon decide whether to allow a genuine world community to form 
or to challenge it by force. But across this valley of danger through which we 
are traveling lies the prospect of peace, a peace we could not attain if we were 
to refuse to face the present danger. 

Many of us see many different things in the Korean War. If we can look for 
a moment into its deeper meaning, we may be able to understand some of the 
sacrifice and some of the bitterness of its prolongation. In Korea we are 
witnessing the first internationally organized effort to stop and limit a major 
act of aggression without plunging the world into a general conflagration. It - 
would be easy to accept aggression and wait in stupefied fear until the aggressor 
chose to move against us in his own time and manner, It would be easy to 
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allow his aggression to plunge the world into immediate and general war. 
What has been difficult has been to use force for the limited purpose of halting 
an aggression and for nothing more. Korea may be recorded in history as of 
the utmost importance. For if the course of communist aggression is finally 
halted there, we may have a considerable period of peace. If Korea does not 
serve to change the minds of the Kremlin, it is difficult to see how war can be 
avoided. 

I mention these matters hastily to point out that there is real danger of war, 
but that, nevertheless, men are proceeding to build the world community step 
by step despite the danger. The prospect of atomic war understandably fills 
us with horror and we have no assurance that its sheer destructive power will 
serve to prevent its occurrence, as in all reason it ought to. Nevertheless, the 
world’s work goes on, and must go on. Else we shall pay the price of atomic 
war without the explosion of a single bomb. We continue to work at the job 
of building, because that is the kind of people we are. We continue even 
though it is much more difficult to build than to tear down, and we are faced 
with enemies who have merely to tear down in areas not under their own 
control. We are trying to build a democratic society, our enemies to produce 
a reign of terror. We are trying to build a world community of !aw, our 
enemies are trying to produce a jungle. The material odds are heavily against 
the builders, and can be balanced only in the realm of mind and spirit. 

If higher education is to help us live through the next decade with security, 
perhaps even sanity, it must help us to find the courage, the patience, the 
strength, the imagination, and the faith which the world will need from us in 
such great measure. This is not to be the age of American imperialism but the 
age of American leadership in a voluntary association of free nations, an age 
when American power must be matched by our wisdom. 


MAJOR STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 
IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Oliver C. Carmichael 


President, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching* 


ny appraisal of the current program in higher education requires a look 
at its background, at the history of the changes which have taken place 
since the fixed curriculum was abandoned in the last half of the 19th Century. 
Three revolutionary movements in that period are chiefly responsible for the 
fantastic growth in numbers of students attending colleges and universities, for 
the proliferation of courses, and for the present character of American higher 
education. They are the Land-Grant College Act of 1862, the introduction 
of the elective system, and the development of the conception of the modern 
university. At the risk of being tedious, I should like to examine each of these 
in some detail, 
The Morrill Act, providing for agricultural and technical training, was a 
basic departure from the tradition of higher education as it had developed in 
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Europe and America. It boldly declared that its purpose was to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for those who worked with their hands, to break with the 
historical conception that college was for the e/ite alone, and to establish a new 
and more democratic system of higher education than had hitherto been 
known. Courses in agriculture had been developed experimentally as early as 
1850 but had no standing educationally. 

When the Federal Government with its prestige and economic resources 
declared that they should be admitted to the fold as a part of the curriculum 
of higher education, their status was completely changed. While some states 
set up separate institutions to carry out the provisions of the Act, twenty-six 
state universities incorporated the new courses in their programs, thus in- 
creasing the respectability of “agriculture and the mechanic arts” as subjects 
of study. Gradually research and experimentation were added to the training 
courses in agriculture and engineering programs were encouraged. 

The effect of this innovation was many-fold. First of all, it unlocked the 
door of opportunity to a vast segment of the population that had up to that 
time no thought of education beyond that provided by the local school. This 
was of great significance socially and politically, as well as educationally. It 
had a profound effect upon the development of the democratic conception of 
life characteristic of America and stimulated enormously the aspirations of the 
average citizen. This in turn meant great numbers clamoring for admission 
to college and an increasing interest in vocational and technical courses. 
Broadening the base of the cellege population meant a lowering of the average 
of ability, while an emphasis on training rather than education lowered the 
intellectual tone of the campus. 

But all these changes would not have affected the purity of liberal educa- 
tion if the college curriculum had remained fixed. These courses might have 
developed as discrete segments of post-high school education, much as they 
have done in Europe, except for a concurrent change which was taking place in 
the colleges. Eliot was elected president of Harvard in 1869, seven years after 
the passage of the Morrill Act. He began early to insist upon the admission of 
new courses to the college curriculum, such as history and economics, and the 
privilege of selection on the part of the student from among the college 
offerings. Thus the adoption of the elective system was proceeding simultane- 
ously with the gradual acceptance of vocational and technical training as 
legitimate elements of higher education. It was, therefore, natural that the 
practical courses should find their way into college programs. 

The third important development in higher education was signalized by the 
founding of Johns Hopkins University (1876). It heralded the advent of the 
modern university. Before that time many professors were active in research, 
some institutions granted Ph.D. degrees, a few had professional schools, but 
research and professional training were not generally regarded as essential 
functions of universities. Johns Hopkins, with its great emphasis upon research 
and graduate work and upon medical education from the beginning, set a new 
pattern that was quickly followed by two new institutions—Chicago and 
Clark Universities. Gradually the older institutions moved in the direction of 
the new program until today in most universities the college is only one small 
segment of the total offerings. The graduate and professional schools enroll 
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the majority of the students, while research gets the lion’s share of the budget. 
Harvard, for example, in addition to the college has ten professional schools, 
while its graduate and research programs dominate the educational picture. 

The effect of the development of the modern university has been felt 
throughout the educational system. The relatively minor role of the college, 
hence of liberal education, in the over-all university picture has resulted in its 
loss of prestige and influence. The importance of the professional schools and 
their pre-professional demands upon the college have still further weakened its 
position, The graduate schools, with their emphasis upon highly technical 
research as a basis for the Ph.D. and the requirement of that degree for 
teaching in the college, have been responsible for the tone and quality of 
college instruction, if not for the curriculum itself. Thus, the university de- 
velopment has exercised a preponderant influence over the college throughout 
the period of change which it has been experiencing. 

With these facts in mind as a background, perhaps we are ready to consider 
the strengths and weaknesses of higher education as we know it today. What 
we consider its assets and liabilities to be will depend, however, on what we 
conceive the role of higher education to be in modern society. It is necessary, 
therefore, to indicate the assumptions underlying the discussion which follows. 

It is assumed (1) that the classical curriculum of fifty years ago will not 
meet the needs today; (2) that post-high school education for 20 to 25 per 
cent of the population is inevitable and that it is to the best interests of the 
country that this should be so, provided the program is adapted to the abilities 
of the student and the needs of society; (3) that technical and vocational 
interests of students are legitimate concerns of post-high school education, 
though not of liberal arts colleges; (4) that general studies should be empha- 
sized in all curriculums on the ground that whatever the vocation or profession 
the individual should be educated for effective citizenship; and (5) that the 
role of colleges and universities in American society is to provide (a) educa- 
tion, interpreted in the broadest terms, to youth and adults, (b) scientific, 
technical, and professional training, and (c) the advancement of knowledge 
through scientific and technological research. 

In the light of these assumptions let us look at higher education as a social 
enterprise in an effort to suggest its major elements of strength. 

The first feature of the American system which strikes the visitor from 
other lands is the variety of offerings of colleges and universities and the 
proportion of youth who enroll in them, Despite the criticisms of the quality 
of those offerings and of the level of intelligence of the college population, 
the assets of the system from the standpoint of social and economic progress 
seem to outweigh the liabilities. A few facts will illustrate the uniqueness of 
the American system and indicate the reasons for this conclusion. 

For example, Great Britain has a population of approximately 50,000,000, 
some 80,000 of whom are enrolled in their colleges and universities. On the 
basis of that ratio the college population in the United States should be 
240,000 (approximately the number recorded for 1900) instead of 2,200,000. 
It is, of course, true that the two systems are in some ways not comparable, for 
many institutions in this country unworthy of being called colleges are listed 
as such, while a number of the British schools provide relatively advanced 
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courses though they are not called colleges. Moreover, the British do not 
count part-time students. Even when these differences are taken into account 
it is still true that the ratio of college students to the total population is five 
to eight times greater in this country than in the United Kingdom. The same 
holds true for the countries of Europe. The importance of this fact to the social 
and economic welfare of the United States is not fully appreciated. Our 
pre-eminent economic and industrial power as compared with the rest of the 
world is not unrelated to it. It is difficult to imagine what the status of the 
United States would be today if higher education had been confined to the few. 

This widespread interest in higher education is a relatively late development. 
Its origins date back only three quarters of a century. Harvard was two hundred 
years old before Horace Mann began his crusade for public education. In 
1850, our total college population numbered less than 12,000. Today, we have 
only a little more than six times as many citizens, but some two hundred times 
as many youth in college. This vast increase in the numbers given educational 
opportunities has had a profound effect on the outlook of the American 
people. The democratic spirit as we know it today would not have been possi- 
ble if the colleges and universities had been opened only to the few. 

Thus, our system of higher education which provides opportunities for so 
large a proportion of youth has made two great contributions to American life. 
It has raised standards of living through technological advances and thereby 
has been largely responsible for our current economic and industrial su- 
premacy. On the other hand, by opening the door of opportunity to the masses, 
it has been a chief factor in developing the characteristic American outlook and 
attitude, the democratic spirit of the people. 

A third significant contribution has been made by the universities through 
their development of the most adequate program of research and professional 
education that the world has ever seen. They have not only raised professional 
standards and leadership but have created an unprecedented respect for 
research and scholarship which is shared by many who have little understand- 
ing of its meaning. Many examples might be cited to illustrate the point, but 
one will suffice. The discovery of nuclear fission by university professors work- 
ing in their own laboratories gave the public a new faith in scientific investiga- 
tion and a new respect for the investigator. The evidence is clear from the 
overwhelming demands made upon institutions by government, business, and 
industry since World War II for research assistance in the solution of their 
problems. The ivory tower conception of the university has been largely dis- 
placed by a belief in the almost magical powers of the scholar-scientist. 

Despite all these achievements, the most encouraging fact in the-college and 
university world today is the unprecedented ferment and concern for the 
improvement of their programs which is discernible in every section of the 
country and in every type of institution, In practically every college, in most of 
the graduate schools, and in many professional schools discontent with the 
program is the characteristic of these post-war years. A still more noteworthy 
fact is that the chief concern is not to improve the technical aspects of their 
training but rather to provide a broader base, a more thorough general educa- 
tion, a more vital social outlook, and a better understanding of our highly 
complex society. 
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In the college the stirrings of the faculties have been described as a “silent 
revolution.” The meaning and purposes of liberal education are subject to 
more widespread scrutiny and discussion than at any previous period in our 
history. Interdepartmental courses of all varieties and at all levels are being 
developed on an experimental basis in scores of institutions. Princeton Univer- 
sity has been engaged for five years in a study of the total impact of the college 
experience on undergraduates. The administration, the faculty, the students, 
and the alumni have participated. Columbia, Yale, Harvard, and Chicago have 
maintained for several years internships in general education for younger 
faculty members gathered from all sections of the country. Brown University 
has recently announced a five-year effort at curriculum revision in the college 
that may result in a new pattern for undergraduate courses. The Great Books 
Program at St. John’s College, modifications of which are beginning to appear 
in different places, is another example of curriculum reform. 

This concern for more basic education is not confined to the colleges. 
Several of the stronger engineering schools are now engaged in quite ambitious 
programs designed to provide more effective offerings in the humanities and 
social sciences for future engineers. Several medical schools within the past few 
_ years have added sociologists to their faculties on the theory that more than 
technical competence is required of the physician and surgeon. Leaders in the 
field of legal education are much concerned over the inadequacy of law schools 
in providing fundamental courses in the ethics and philosophy of the profes- 
sion. In graduate schools which prepare for teaching a growing discontent is 
appearing over the emphasis on specialized research and the lack of breadth 
in their programs. 

This picture of widespread interest and efforts on the part of educators in 
the professional fields is both a tribute to the importance of liberal education 
and an implied criticism of the colleges from which their students are re- 
cruited, Whichever aspect you may choose to emphasize, the clear inference is 
that the chief problem in American higher education is to be found in the 
area of liberal education. The remainder of this paper will undertake an 
analysis of the nature of that problem. 

Beardsley Ruml in discussing the liberal arts college recently declared that 
the administration had lost control of the faculty, that the faculty had lost 
control of the curriculum, and that as a consequence, it had become a desper- 
ately inefficient institution. The grain of truth in this extreme statement is 
sufficient to warrant serious consideration. But for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion let us examine only the facts with regar ! to the relation of the faculty 
to the curriculum. 

In the changes which have occurred since 1900 it m.st be :dmitted that the 
faculty has generally fought a rearguard action. Under the clective system the 
student demand has been largely the determining factor. Requirements for this 
degree or that set up by the faculty have held the line at various points for a 
time, but have been gradually modified over the years with the result that 
the current version of the liberal arts curriculum bears little resemblance to 
that of fifty years ago. Let us glance for a moment at the differences between 
the two. 

First of all, the division of the humanities fifty years ago provided the bulk 
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of the instruction; today only a skeleton program remains in the average col- 
lege. Philosophy—logic, ethics, metaphysics—figured heavily in the earlier 
programs ; now it is in many institutions merely a museum piece attracting only 
a handful of students. Science, which formerly went under the name of 
natural philosophy, occupies a major place as physics, chemistry, biology, and 
geology with a plethora of courses listed under each. Moral philosophy has 
now become anthropology, sociology, economics, and political science, under 
the title of the social sciences. 

A middle states university (accredited) with 765 full-time and 200 part- 
time students listed 361 separate courses; a New England college with 1,000 
students listed 320 courses; a southern institution with 406 students listed 169 
courses. In such a vast array of courses the question arises as to which are 
central to a liberal education and which are peripheral. More important still, 
one wonders whether the educational vitamins may not be so widely dispersed 
throughout the menu that it is impossible for the student to get a balanced 
diet without overstuffing his mind. That does indeed seem to be one of the 
current difficulties which the interdepartmental courses are seeking to over- 
come. By concentrating the essentials in a few courses the consumer may get 
not only a balanced diet but adequate nourishment for his mental growth and 
development, neither of which is possible in such cases as those cited. 

The shift from philosophy to science suggests a series of issues in the liberal 
arts program that warrant examination. Philosophy represents a search for 
truth, whereas science is a search for knowledge. A curriculum built around 
the former focuses attention on meaning, while one dominated by the latter is 
likely to overemphasize the importance of facts. Perhaps all would agree that 
current undergraduate instruction exhibits just this weakness, For example, in 
history, which traces the course of events, too frequently the where, the when, 
and the how are stressed, while the why is passed over lightly, since that is in 
the realm of speculation. Or, again, in economics, sociology, and political sci- 
ence facts are gathered and classified, observations are recorded and analyzed, 
value systems are described and explained, but the question as to what con- 
stitutes the good society is scarcely raised. While facts must be mastered as a 
part of the educational process, when they become the end as well as the be- 
ginning, higher learning, defined as the pursuit of truth, has lost its meaning. 

Again, while science has made possible man’s understanding and control of 
nature and the technological advances characteristic of our age, it has through 
its very success in this area left on man’s outlook and attitude a profound im- 
pression which has exercised a subtle influence over all education. In his 
emphasis on more and more specialized research the scientist has accumulated 
many fragments of knowledge useful in solving specific problems, but of little 
value in interpreting life’s deeper purposes. Indeed, because the meaning of life 
and the reason for striving are not subject to scientific treatment, the weight of 
modern scholarship tends to discourage their consideration. The result is that 
in the entire field of higher education little attention is focused on goals or 
purposes or a sustaining philosophy of life which is surely the greatest need of 
our time. As someone has said, “The tensions of our day demand a dedicated 
search for the absolutes of faith that are the source of moral direction.” It is 
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the dim consciousness of this fact which underlies much of the discontent with 
the present program of liberal education. 

To put the matter in another way, the emphasis on scientific analysis which 
characterizes undergraduate instruction in practically all fields and the failure 
to devote adequate attention to synthesis, to putting the pieces together to form 
a meaningful design, frequently leaves the student adrift and without motiva- 
tion. No more harmful fallacy has plagued education than the notion, implicit 
in the unit and credit hour system, that discrete fragments of knowledge, 
however well mastered, will automatically mold to produce the liberally edu- 
cated graduate. Failure to make a conscious attempt to help the student con- 
struct a logical philosophy of life frequently leaves him bewildered, without 
chart or compass. 

Perhaps the greatest single weakness in the American college is the lack of 
adequate provision for considering questions of basic educational policy such 
as those just raised. The presidents and deans are too absorbed in organiza- 
tion, administration, and promotion to devote sufficient time to it, as I can 
testify with some feeling after serving in those capacities for twenty-five years. 
The professors, concerned chiefly with scholarly pursuits or departmental de- 
velopment, give little thought to the over-all objectives of the college as a 
social enterprise. In the state, regional, and national educational associations 
the personnel participating are mainly the presidents and deans whose energies 
and efforts are largely devoted to administrative problems, to housing, 
equipping, staffing, and financing the enterprise. When the professors meet in 
their associations, it is usually as historians, psychologists, chemists, econo- 
mists, etc., whose interests are in their specialties rather than in institutional 
policy. Thus, it is that the matter of the direction of educational change has 
fallen between two stools with the result that it has been determined largely by 
pressure rather than by planning, by outside influences rather than by states- 
manship, The great need is for educators to become masters in their house- 
hold with a view to reversing the process. The ferment now going on at all 
levels and in all types of institutions may indeed be the prelude to a significant 
move in that direction. 


WHAT CHANGES MUST BE MADE IN ACADEMIC 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES TO ENABLE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES TO MEET THEIR OPPORTUNI- 
TIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES MORE EFFECTIVELY ? 


Paul C. Reinert, S.J. 


President, Saint Louis University 


am extremely grateful that Oliver Carmichael is one of those rare indi- 
I viduals who accepts a speaking assignment seriously, prepares his manu- 
script early, and sends it on in advance to those responsible for a conference. 
This admirable sense of responsibility enabled me to study his paper while 
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writing my own, and what I have to say will, I hope, grow out of his excellent 
analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of American higher education. My 
task is to suggest specific changes in policies and practices which might help us 
to correct our failures and to improve what is already being done well. 

I should say at once that my suggestions obviously carry with them the 
limitations of my own knowledge and experience. Most of the changes I will 
urge are needed in my own institution and in those I know best through vari- 
Ous more intimate contacts, such as were made as an examiner for the North 
Central Association. 

In the interest of some sort of unity, the recommendations are grouped 
under three headings: changes demanded, first, by the responsibility of higher 
education to itself ; second, by the responsibility we have to our students; and, 
third, by our responsibility to society in general. The division is far from 
perfect, and overlapping will be frequent. 


I. Higher Education’s Responsibility to Itself 
A. Here, I should like to begin where Mr. Carmichael ended: 


Perhaps the greatest single weakness in the American college is the 
lack of adequate provision for considering questions of basic educational 
policy. . . . The presidents and deans are too absorbed in organization, 
administration, and promotion to devote sufficient time to it... . The 
professors . . . give little thought to the over-all objectives of the college. 
.. . In the state, regional, and national educational associations the per- 
sonnel participating are mainly the presidents and deans whose energies 
and efforts are largely devoted to administrative problems. . . . When 
the professors meet in their associations, it is usually as historians. . . . 
Thus, it is that the matter of the direction of educational change has 
fallen between two stools with the result that it has been determined 
largely by pressure rather than by planning, by outside influences rather 
than by statesmanship. 


I submit that no change is more needed than this one pointed out by Mr. 
Carmichael, and I suspect that the larger and more complex the institution, the 
more desperately is this change demanded. How many of us can say that in 
our own institutions this task of educational planning is consistently going 
forward? I’m sure I can’t. What does it require? This job must be done 
within each institution because we all vary to some extent in our objectives 
and resources. The job should not be done by one man no matter how capable 
because one man’s understanding is not trustworthy enough in such tremen- 
dously important decisions. The job cannot be done by a committee, each 
member of which knows only one segment of his institution. As I see it, the 
only solution is a group of at least four or five persons who are given the 
responsibility and the time to learn every facet of an institution’s operations, 
so that when their research has been completed they can sit down and de- 
termine what are and what are not this institution’s specific objectives; what 
schools, what educational programs are to be emphasized and supported; 
which projects are to be discontinued or never to be initiated, This is an easy 
proposal to discuss, but how many institutions and administrators will be 
courageous enough to make the necessary sacrifices involved in setting up 
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such an educational planning committee with the time and facilities to do 
a thorough job. This need in most of our institutions should weigh heavily on 
the conscience of the president. There should rarely be a night when he does 
not suffer from the nightmare of realization that he alone or some other 
equally harassed individual is, day after day, making educational policies 
based largely on pressure, expediency, and emergency. 

B. There is a second needed change, closely related to the one just dis- 
cussed. Presidents as well as other administrators have necessarily become 
heavily preoccupied with the financial needs of their institutions. This is true, 
of course, chiefly of the non-tax-supported colleges and universities, but the 
attention of the president of even a state university is largely taken up with 
matters directly concerned with the funds needed to carry on the multifarious 
activities of his institution. In order to solve these problems most of us have 
organized a Development Office, staffed by one or several people trained in the 
field of public relations and fund-raising, and on this office, sometimes under 
the direction of a vice president in charge of development the poverty- 
stricken president places the responsibility of increasing the institution’s income. 
There is nothing necessarily unsound about this procedure, but this is often the 
unfortunate outcome: The Development Office has not been given a clearly 
defined outline of the educational objectives, plans, and values of the institu- 
tion—the fundamental things which this college or university stands for and 
is trying to accomplish—and so, in spite of the fact that they are totally 
unqualified by training and experience, these public relations officers, in good 
faith, formulate their own ideas about these matters, and then proceed to ‘‘sell”’ 
what often is the equivalent of a false product. An honest, permanently effec- 
tive public-relations fund-raising program must grow directly out of sound edu- 
cational policies. This means that we cannot let our Development Office operate 
off on the sidelines. The administrative system must be organized so that the 
Development Office must secure its basic material from academic sources 
capable of educating financial officers and fund-raisers to an understanding of 
the realistic and unique purposes of each individual institution. Unless such a 
close relationship is maintained, we may find that our institution is one 
entity and is being presented to the public as something else. 

C. One of the many reasons which we offer for failing to discharge our full 
responsibility in higher education is the lack of integration between high 
school and college curriculums. It is easy but futile for us to criticize the high 
schools, just as they do us. It is equally futile for higher education to discuss 
this problem at our own national meetings. Here is an obvious change that is 
needed in many a college and university—a committee of active, resourceful 
faculty members working exclusively on the problem of integration with the 
high school, not in the theoretical order, but with the administration and 
faculty of the local high schools from which the bulk of its student body 
is drawn. A working relationship between specific colleges and high schools is 
more likely to produce general improvement than theoretical discussions, 
particularly when representatives of only secondary or only higher education 
are participating. 

D. Finally, under the category of discharging our responsibility to ourselves 
as educators, I would place the changes that might be needed in our dual 
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efforts to preserve academic freedom and at the same time protect ourselves 
against subversive activities within our academic family. To preserve the 
integrity of intellectual life referred to by Mr. Rusk, it is not enough, it seems 
to me, to cry out against smear campaigns, unwarranted attacks and slander, 
and the dangers of Congressional investigations. In justice to ourselves, the 
teaching profession must make it abundantly clear to the American public 
that we are serious about handling this problem ourselves. As President Robert 
L. Stearns of the University of Colorado, current chairman of the American 
Council on Education, stated recently: 

The ultimate responsibility is upon our local units, whether schools 
or colleges, to control and order their own affairs. Failure to do so will 
create a vacuum—a vacuum of felt need. Nature abhors a vacuum, and 
in the event of the existence of a vacuum in this area, it is clear that 
government agencies at one level or another will move in to take over 
where the educational authorities have failed. To that extent we are at 
fault. The danger lies in the first instance in the failure of the educational 
authorities to perform their task. Not only must it be performed but the 
public must be advised of its performance. 


Here, again, the need of a change may be indicated—appointment of a body 
representative of administration, faculty, and the clientele of each institution 
which can discharge the responsibilities of protecting the institution against 
subversive influences without sacrificing either academic freedom in its true 
sense or the principle of self-government in education by encouraging, through 
default, outside investigation and interference. 


II. Higher Education’s Responsibility to Its Students 


A. I spent the past week on the campus of a large state university partici- 
pating in the program of Religion-in-Life Week. The various phases of the 
program were extremely well handled and, I think, quite profitable to the 
large number of students who were interested enough voluntarily to attend the 
discussions, seminars, and question period. But I came away asking myself 
whether secular, non-denominational institutions, in spite of the difficulties 
which we all recognize, are really doing all they can to provide opportunities 
for their students to get in contact with religious ideas, religious leaders, and 
religious environment. I spoke to many students individually who felt that 
they were in a way being cheated, that the administration and faculty were too 
indifferent about what the students considered a responsibility, that what- 
ever was done in the way of religious activity of any kind had to be fought 
for, as it were, by the students themselves and the reluctantly accepted religious 
organizations associated in some loose way with the school. This may be an 
unfair indictment but I would suggest to those responsible for secular institu- 
tions that, taking the cue from many of their own students, they examine the 
possibilities of doing more in a positive way for the establishment of the 
prestige, importance, and the intellectual respectability of religion in Ameri- 
can life. 

B. A college or university's responsibility to its students is not totally dis- 
charged by what we teach them through classroom lectures, library services, 
and laboratory experiments. It is still a basic pedagogical principle that we 
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teach as much or more by what we are as by what we say. In line with this 
principle, I think that committees on academic rank and tenure and whatever 
other persons or agencies are responsible for the engaging of new faculty mem- 
bers should give attention not only to a prospective teacher's academic ability, 
training, and experience, but also to his personal qualifications—his character, 
his habits, his philosophy of life as manifested by his conduct, Higher educa- 
tion is betraying its responsibility to its students if it allows the consideration 
that a man is a brilliant scholar or world-renowned scientist to outweigh the 
fact that in the eyes of the average American citizen he is immoral or un- 
scrupulous or a social menace. Even in higher education it is psychologically 
impossible for our students to separate what we say from what we are. 

C. Another obligation we owe our students is that of giving good example 
to other types of social institutions, public service agencies, and to business 
and industry in general. In our policies and practices we should be setting the 
standards we hope our students will follow in whatever type of work they are 
doing later on. In the light of this obligation, it is unfortunate that some in- 
stitutions are still refusing to provide equal educational opportunities to all 
American youth, that discrimination is still being practiced in contradiction to 
the very principles taught in the classroom of these institutions. The final vic- 
tory in the battle against discrimination is inevitable and certain. The only 
question is whether higher education is courageous enough some day to de- 
serve credit for leadership in this area or for merely following the mob. 


Ill. Higher Education’s Responsibility to Society 


A. In considering our duty to the individual community of which we are a 
part as well as to society in general, I recommend some very hard, realistic re- 
thinking of the town-and-gown, ivory-tower problem. Is it not possible that in 
our commendable eagerness to serve the community, we are tending so to 
identify ourselves with it that we may not be able to exercise the leadership we 
should? If our ideas and ideals are inseparable from those of society, what 
are we in higher education going to do when an occasion arises where wisdom, 
prudence, and courage indicate that we should be different? Leadership and 
identification are not always compatible. 

B. This better balanced attitude toward the community and society, called 
for above, will manifest itself in several specific ways. Mr. Carmichael has al- 
ready pointed out the clear-cut difference between education and training as 
objectives of higher education. In education we are interested primarily in the 
student himself ; in training his future work takes precedence. I am convinced 
that the vast majority of colleges and universities in this country would do well 
to give far more emphasis to education and far less to training. General en- 
gineering, for example, can be fitted into defensible collegiate educational 
objectives, but when the field begins to be segmented into hydroengineering, 
petroleum chemistry, geophysical engineering, we are subordinating education 
to training. Again, because there are in society people with speech defects, 
mental deficiencies, and other handicaps, we feel obliged to set up training 
programs to take care of these unfortunates. I am not questioning the need of 
such training; I am questioning the advisability of many colleges and univer- 
sities assuming the lion’s share of this obligation and discharging it in place 
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of their primary obligation of education in the stricter sense. Training should 
be part of higher education’s function, but not if some other agency in society, 
for example, industry, can do the same job more efficiently and more eco- 
nomically. To put it another way, smaller institutions are misguided if they 
strive to imitate the training programs of larger universities; likewise, any 
individual institution, even a large and wealthy one, is mistaken in assuming 
training programs in a multitude of fields. 

C. Another feature of this same problem is reflected in the unending series 
of peripheral services which educational institutions seem to think they must 
offer: elaborate counseling services sometimes for the guidance of students 
who possibly should not be in college; placement services endeavoring at times 
to place graduates in jobs for which they are dubiously qualified ; service pro- 
grams of the entertainment, quasi-cultural variety. Here, again, I endorse 
higher education’s offering of such services provided the side-shows are not 
gobbling up resources that should be channeled into the main tent. 

D. There is still another aspect of higher education’s responsibilities to 
society which might bear some serious scrutiny. The frontiers of knowledge 
must ever be advanced; we can never rest in our search for new truth. But re- 
search as an important function of higher education must be kept in its proper 
relationship to other equally important duties. In each college and university 
are we sure that we are not cheating the student who is there to be educated 
and the teacher who is there to assist him in this task by diverting too much 
time, energy, facilities, and money into the insatiably hungry mouth of the 
monster research? The demands of research are rigid; a research , roject can be 
accomplished for so many dollars and no less. But the teaching and education 
of students is more flexible; it can always be done for less if we are willing 
to sacrifice quality. And so we poor, harassed administrators should be sure 
that we are not compromising when we divide our too-few dollars between 
our teaching and our research budgets. 

E. Finally, higher education must become more economical. It is clear that 
industry and business should support higher education more generously than 
it has in the past, but to justify and perpetuate such support, we will have to 
guarantee that in each institution, with the minimum of waste and extrava- 
gance, we are putting first things first and discharging only those duties to 
society which each institution’s resources in personnel and finances indicate it 
can do best, relegating the rest either to other educational institutions or to 
other agencies in society. 

I have pointed out twelve changes of policy and practice which higher edu- 
cation should consider in discharging its duties to itself, to its students, and to 
society in general. Every college and university may need some of these 
changes; no institution, I am sure, needs to make all of them. If, with the 
young man in the Gospel, you administrators in higher education can say: 
“I have done all these things from my youth,” yours indeed is a blissful ex- 
istence. If such is not the case, then you should tell yourself, as I do each 
morning: “There’s work to be done.”’ 
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WHAT CHANGES MUST BE MADE IN STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES TO ENABLE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES TO MEET THEIR RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
MORE EFFECTIVELY? 


Ruth O. McCarn 


Assistant Dean of Students, University of Chicago 


e have had an opportunity to think about the developments likely to 

occur in higher education during the next ten years, to assess our 
strengths and weaknesses, and to contemplate necessary changes. It is my re- 
sponsibility to comment on the role that personnel policies and practices should 
have in this undertaking. This is no small responsibility. 

I would remind you at the outset of the research in perception carried on at 
the Hanover Institute, research including the deductions which Earl C. Kelley 
reported in a slim volume of one hundred pages in 1947—Education for 
W hat Is Real. You remember that one of the demonstrations involved a situa- 
tion where the subject looks through an aperture arranged for one eye at a 
time and seesybefore him what looks like three identical cubes equidistant from 
his position. When he looks behind the scenes, he sees three things none of 
which are cubes and they are not at equal distances from the viewer. Of this 
demonstration Mr. Kelley says: 


This demonstration serves to show that we do not get our perceptions 
from the things around us, but that the perceptions come from us. Since 
they do not come from the environment (the present), and obviously 
cannot come from the future, they must come from the past. If they come 
from the past, they must be based on experience. 

Now each of us looks at the personnel program in his educational institu- 
tion through very small apertures, accommodating only one eye at a time, and 
gravely or happily describes his perceptions as the result of that long or short 
look. 

The things seen depend on the viewer, a sobering reflection for this viewer. 
It is manifestly impossible for me to look at each of the institutions you 
represent, much less to comment on how they should be changed or if, indeed, 
they should be changed. Only you can come to that decision. And yet, it is 
required of me to set forth a point of view. Here, then, are some observations. 

In recent years the personnel programs as they are carried on in large in- 
stitutions (and it is well to remember that about 90 per cent of college-going 
youth are in institutions with a student population of more than 1,000) are 
increasingly extensive and compartmentalized and divorced from the faculty. 
Indeed it seems to me that we have given to the faculty the impression that 
we can perform these services much better than they can; that it is our busi- 
ness and that we will take care of it. We have been very busy with our con- 
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sequently increasing responsibilities—and at the same time we have been very 
busy trying to extend our competence as testers or counselors or administrators 
or evaluators. In a few universities there are faculty committees that serve as 
advisers to the personnel services. A few institutions make use of faculty ad- 
visers as an integral part of the student personnel program, but, by and large, 
it seems to me, we have come to the unhappy situation where we relieve the 
faculty of their concerns about students. Of course we are quick to point out 
that a faculty member should tell us, preferably before the crisis occurs, what 
he or she knows about a given student who may or may not be known to us 
as a problem. I am not suggesting that student personnel workers should 
abandon their responsibilities, nor that they should be any less zealous in 
learning all they can about the intricacies of human behavior. But I am saying 
that it seems to me an unfortunate state of affairs when we have what Eunice 
Hilton, dean at Syracuse, has called the dichotomy between ‘“‘student life’’ and 
“academic life.” Such a dichotomy in her opinion and in mine is undesirable 
so far as educational goals and student health and welfare are concerned. She 
suggests that before the next influx of veterans and the prospective increase of 
enrollments now in the elementary schools occur, the colleges would do well 
to examine themselves and their goals. 

One definition of student personnel services is that it is the means by which 
an institution achieves its goals. Surely this definition is only partially satis- 
factory and leaves out of the picture the responsibility which requires the in- 
stitution to achieve its goals through channels that involve all of its depart- 
ments. 

As Mr. Carmichael has just pointed out, a few institutions are deeply in- 
volved in discussions about their goals. All of us need to be so involved. As 
Mr. Hutchins once put it, “We are so busy doing the urgent that we never have 
time to do the important.” 

We might begin by acknowledging that there may be need for re-examination 
and evaluation of the purposes, ideals, and goals of our personnel services in 
our individual colleges and universities. A great many such organizations have 
grown like Topsy with little plan or direction, sometimes with very little vision 
of what the product of their efforts was to be. Does each institution, I wonder, 
know what changes in attitudes and what adjustments should be the result of 
a college education? On the other hand, some groups have come forward with 
a plan which has been labeled “The Plan” and some hurried and thought- 
saving administrators have swallowed ‘“The Plan” in toto, and a pattern is 
spread across the country which may or may not serve well the institutions 
which have adopted it. 

Over and beyond our own examination of personnel services, each institu- 
tion might do as Princeton has done: settle down to a prolonged serious con- 
sideration of what its goals are—these conversations to go forward among 
trustees, faculty, administration, staff, students, alumni. I would hope that at 
least some of the groups discussing the subject would have representatives of 
all groups in it, so that there is an earnest mutual searching for goals. As soon 
as the goals are established, the next important question is that of means. 
This too is a troublesome subject, but one not to be avoided. It would be a 
step forward if the groups which set forth the goals shared in responsibility 
for bringing them about. 
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In this connection, I should like to mention the fact that there has recently 
been established a Commission on the Education of Women. The National 
Association of Deans of Women, with the cooperation of the National Edu- 
cation Association, interested the American Council on Education in setting up 
this Commission. The chairman of it is Esther Lloyd-Jones of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, and the executive director, Althea K. Hottel who, until she 
was given leave of absence for this project, was dean of women at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The purpose of the Commission is to explore the current 
and long-range needs of women as a result of the impact of changing social 
conditions upon them, and to encourage the development of new and more 
effective educational programs to meet these needs. The importance of such 
an inquiry will be obvious to you. 

In our institutions, it seems to me, we are more expert in the things we do 
to and for students than we are in those which we do with students. Sometimes 
the things we do with students are of so little importance that we unconsciously 
insult our students. If in so critical a time, students, personnel administrators, 
faculty, and the other important segments of our institutions could unite in a 
combined effort to think cooperatively rather than competitively about our 
common concerns in this troubled year of 1953, think what an exciting enter- 
prise it could be! 

Students are just as concerned as we are about the menace of Communism, 
about the attack on the public schools, about the attack on higher education, 
about the danger to civil liberties. Judge Hand says: 


I believe that the community is already in the process of dissolution 
where each man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy, where 
nonconformity with the accepted creed, political as well as religious, is 
a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, without specification or back- 
ing, takes the place of evidence, where orthodoxy chokes freedom of 
dissent ; where faith in the eventual supremacy of reason has become so 
timid that we dare not enter our convictions in the open lists to win or 
lose. 


Every newspaper, magazine, and newscast reiterates the dangers of Com- 
munism. What is the real antidote? Does it lie in a diffusion of knowledge of 
how Communism operates? Can the democratic ideology gain adherents 
among the oppressed and economically underprivileged people of the world 
as Justice William O. Douglas thinks it can if we will send young people 
filled with missionary zeal to such places as Southeast Asia, Tibet, and beyond 
the high Himalayas? Are we in danger of losing our civil liberties because of 
the current fear hysteria? What can we do about these urgent matters on our 
individual campuses ? 

These, of course, are questions that have to do with something more than 
the content of education, important as that is, or the curricular program. The 
only evaluation which really matters in education is how our “educated” stu- 
dents meet life; what their capacities for adjustment are; what quality of life 
they are able to achieve; what values they represent in living. 

Comyns Carr, a British attorney at the Tokyo trials, once replied when 
someone else had commented on the considerable number of men in the occu- 
pation who had brains, “‘Oh yes, my dear, but brains are a penny a dozen. The 
real question is, what have you got in the way of character ?”’ And character, I 
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reflected, has been defined as the disposition and ability to deal seriously and 
personally with the difference between what is and what ought to be. 

This is another subject in which students are much more interested than we 

give them credit for being. Particularly in non-church-related schools we have 
been afraid to engage in any real first-class academically respected presentation 
of how one makes choices. The committee report by the members of the facul- 
ties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale, which 
they have entitled General Education in School and College has an interesting 
section of a little more than four pages on the subject of values. They recom- 
mend that colleges require for the bachelor’s degree a full course in the area 
of values, They say, “The fundamental source of our recommendation is noth- 
ing more complicated than our certainty that it is wrong for students to think 
that they have been exposed to a comprehensive general education when they 
have never given any organized attention to the whole range of problems 
which occupy the moral philosopher and the religious teacher and indeed 
every social scientist and humanist at the point where he makes a choice of 
purpose or value, It seems to us wholly wrong to think that intellectual meth- 
ods and achievements have no bearing on these problems and yet exactly this 
conclusion is, in fact, permitted and often drawn in our present situation.” 
They indicate further that this is a pedagogical problem, a problem of in- 
struction, not one of availability of important bodies of learning. There is no 
greater or more important subject in the history of intellectual endeavor than 
the subject of what a man ought to do and how he can tell what this is. . . . 
The moral quality of the student is a fundamental interest of education. . 
It should be the constant care of headmasters, deans, and teachers that their 
institutions contribute as much as they can to those traditional virtues which 
have recently been summed up by a distinguished jurist in this list: self-denial, 
tolerance, alertness, ruggedness, courage, charity, candor, and steadfastness. 
This is a list of qualities not characteristically learned in books or classes but 
rather in the whole process of a young man’s life.” 

My hope is that we will appropriate the statements of the three shepherds 
in W. H. Auden’s mighty poem, ‘‘A Christmas Oratorio.” 


Music and sudden light 
Have interrupted our routine tonight 
And swept the filth of habit from our hearts. 


If this could happen to us, whether we are university presidents, personnel 
workers, faculty, staff, or students, if together we could turn our attention to 
the issues that really matter in education and in the world today, we might find 
much to make us courageous and steadfast in the obviously difficult times 
ahead. A quotation from T. S. Eliot’s ‘Four Quartets” suggests what I mean: 


Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future 
And time future contained in time past 
Cae ENS ne Ree eS oe human kind 
Cannot bear very much reality. 

Time past and time future 

What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present. 
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THE ESSENCE OF POLITICAL LIBERALISM* 
The Honorable Wayne Morse 


U. S. Senator from Oregon 


assigned to me, ‘The Essence of Political Liberalism.” I come not asking 

t agreement; I never expect it, and I do not think it is important. But what 
I do think is very important these days is that we think about some of the 
problems that confront us on the home scene and on the foreign scene, and I 
would like to relate the subject of the evening to some of these problems. 

I do not know whether or not I am a “fugitive from teaching,” but I do 
know that the richest years of my life in human experience were spent in 
teaching. I know that it is a job of action, and I am firmly of the opinion that 
it is one of the most important jobs that needs to be performed in America 
these days, because I quite agree with that great statement of Jefferson that the 
strength of a democracy can, of course, be no stronger than the enlightenment 
of its people. Our educational institutions have a tremendous responsibility to 
perform in the enlightening process; we have a great responsibility to perform 
in our educational institutions in translating into action the basic tenets of 
representative government, because, after all, those are the tenets which con- 
stitute the essence of political liberalism. And to you political science pro- 
fessors who are here, I want to suggest—unless you can cite to me some other 
authority—that no better authority can be cited or quoted both as to the es- 
sence of representative government and as to the real meaning of political 
liberalism in the sense that I use the term tonight than that great statement of 
Burke on November 3, 1774, when in the midst of a hot campaign he said 
to the electors of Bristol these now famous words; to my mind they define 
representative government in a very workable way. If I leave nothing else with 
you to think about, I hope that you will look at this great quotation of Burke, 
perhaps from a new angle, as you relate it to some of the great problems of 
representative government that confront us in this country today. 

On that great occasion, you remember, from the political platform when 
going was rather tough, Burke said: 


I am greatly honored to be here and to talk to this group about the subject 
O 


Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and the glory of a 
representative to live in the strictest union, the closest correspondence, 
and the most unreserved communication with his constituents, Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him, their opinions high respect, 
their business unremitted attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, 
his pleasures, his satisfactions to theirs; and above all, ever and in all 
cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But his unbiased opinion, his 
mature judgment, his enlightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to 
you, not to any man, or to any set of men living. These he dces not 
derive from your pleasure, no more from the law and the constitution. 


* This is an edited stenographic report of the address which Senator Morse delivered extemporane- 
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They are a trust from Providence for the abuse of which he is deeply 
answerable. 

Your representative owes you not his industry only, but also his judg- 
ment. He betrays instead of serving you if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 
To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; that of constituents is a 
weighty and respectable opinion which a representative ought always to 
rejoice to hear and which he ought always most seriously to consider. 
But authoritative instructions, mandates issued which the member is 
bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote and to argue for though 
contrary to the clearest conviction of his judgment and conscience, these 
are things utterly unknown to the laws of this land and which arise from 
a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor of our constitution. 


I say you cannot improve upon this statement. I say that it is the essence of 
the duty of a representative. In a representative government it is the essence of 
political liberalism ; but little of it exists in America tonight. Few men sit in 
the parliamentary halls of your government on either a state or a national basis 
who show very much evidence that they either believe or are willing to prac- 
tice that principle of representative government. And you are responsible for 
it, and 160,000,000 people like you are responsible for it because you too 
have not grasped the meaning of representative government to the degree that 
you should. 

The halls of learning some way, somehow, must do a better job in getting 
the American citizens, before it is too late, to comprehend the true meaning 
of representative government, because we are going through a period now— 
and how long it will last I do not know—where the consensus of opinion 
seems to be, if I judge the times aright, that sitting in a legislative hall, you 
ought to be political followers and not leaders; you ought to follow a mistaken 
public opinion, even though you know the people might take a different posi- 
tion if they had the same facts that you have. 

I see it every week in the Senate of the United States. Do you know what is 
the matter—and you are letting it be true? They are just afraid to be defeated, 
that is all. Watch out for these men who are afraid to be defeated, these men 
who are willing to do the things necessary to be re-elected because they dare 
not vote in accordance with the facts. They are voting on issue after issue in 
accordance with public pressure. They are not liberal. They are out of tune 
with the spirit of American political liberalism, which leads me to the second 
tenet of liberalism that I want to stress tonight. 

The function of a liberal legislator is to try to put into legislative practice 
the human rights and property rights guarantees of the Constitution of the 
United States. I want to repeat that it is one of the primary functions of an 
American legislator to put into legislative practice the human rights and prop- 
erty rights guarantees of the Constitution of the United States, and we have 
a long way to go to do it. That is part of the essence of political liberalism, 
and it is part of the duty of one serving in a representative government. This 
means, of course, a recognition of the fact that we are a body of self-governing 
people, organized to promote the general welfare. But you would think the 
general welfare clause was not in the Constitution. You would think, to listen 
to the narrow interpretations of the general welfare clause that have been 
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given to those words to date in the American law, that the Founding Fathers 
did not mean it when they set up a Constitution to guide a self-governing 
people in the direction of promoting the common good. If you listen to the 
political philosophy of many in America today, you would think that the 
Founding Fathers intended that the function of the Government of the United 
States was to promote an economic order that would permit the economic 
strong to exploit the economic weak. 

Whereas the function of the capitalistic system, if it is to be enlightened 
capitalism, is to promote the general welfare and not permit the “haves” to 
exploit the “have-nots.” So I say to you that some way, somehow, we ought to 
do a better job in the classrooms of America, so that our future citizens will 
understand that one of the functions of enlightened liberalism in America is 
to do legislatively those things that will carry out the human rights and private 
property guarantees of the Constitution. 

That does not mean, for example, that we should turn the streams of 
America over to the private utility monopolists, to exploit the users of elec- 
tricity by denying to the American people the building by the Government of 
those dams necessary to develop the maximum kilowatt hours of the power 
resources of the waters of America, Likewise, it means, if you are going to 
promote the general welfare, that you do not turn over $40 to $60 billion 
worth of the great oil reserve belonging to all of the people of the country, 
according to the pronouncements of the United States Supreme Court, to the 
selfish oil companies of America. These oil companies seek to exploit a herit- 
age belonging to all the people, particularly at a time when we know that 
should we lose access to the great Arabian oil fields and should we become 
involved in a world war with Russia in the near future and not have access to 
those oil fields, we would not have in America the oil necessary to operate our 
war industries and our private automobiles for necessary purposes for the 
period of the war, and at the same time supply to the production factories of 
Europe the amount of oil that they now get from Arabia. 

In this hour of political pressure, when the drive is on to exploit the herit- 
age of the American people, how are we going to get them to pause long 
enough to recognize that Truman, as one of his last acts, performed a tre- 
mendously important public service when he placed this great tideland oil 
reserve under the Navy, and took the position that it ought to be preserved 
for the people of this country as a great defense reserve, and not turned over 
to a profit-hungry oil industry that knows it can better control state legislatures 
than it can the national Congress, although it is doing a pretty good job with 
the Congress right now! 

One could mention issue after issue that involves this problem of the 
essence of political liberalism, of putting into legislative practice the human 
rights and property rights guarantees of the Constitution for the benefit of 
the people under the general welfare clause, recognizing that an enlightened 
capitalism must never be turned into a license to exploit the economic heritage 
of all the people. That leads me to the third tenet. 

It is really a Jeffersonian tenet, as I study history, although Lincoln put 
it so well. I paraphrase him when he said that one of the primary objectives 
of a representative government is to do for all of the people what needs to 
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be done and what they cannot so well do for themselves or cannot do at all. 
He too was charged with “creeping socialism.” In fact, if you seek to put 
into legislative practice the human rights and property rights guarantees of the 
Constitution for the benefit of all of the people, you want to get ready to be 
charged with favoring “creeping socialism,” in spite of the fact that in in- 
stance after instance doing these things for the people clearly demonstrates 
that you promote and strengthen private enterprise. 

Out in my country, if you make a fight for Hell’s Canyon Dam on the 
Snake River, and take the position that a combination of power companies 
should not be allowed to build a series of low-head dams that would pro- 
duce about half of the kilowatt hours a multiple-purpose dam would pro- 
duce, you are some kind of a socialist or worse under the terms of a press that 
seems now to be a pawn of growing monopoly in the United States. 

And yet, take the dams—Hoover, Grand Coulee, McNary, Hungry Horse, 
Bonneville, take them all—take those that have been completed, and you find 
that they have proved to be a great asset to the development of private enter- 
prise within the environment of the dams, We have had a great inrush of 
private enterprise in the Pacific Northwest that we would not have had if 
this principle of Lincoln had not been put into legislative practice during 
the last forty years in the development of a national power program. 

There is another tenet of political liberalism that you have to keep in 
mind if you sit in a seat of responsibility and have to answer “yes” or “no” 
on these issues as they come up, and that is to find out on what side of each 
issue that comes up for vote is the public interest, and make that your vote. 
That is one of the tests of a liberal in the Senate of the United States. 

What does this mean? It means, of course, that the party is not allowed 
to call you up and tell you, ‘The organization is going this way on this, 
Wayne,” and the vote is “no” or the vote is “yes.”” They used to try it on me. 
I made it clear to them in 1945 when they first tried it on me that the people 
of my state did not send me to the Senate of the United States to cast my vote 
in accordance with the dictates of the party. I am in the nice position where I 
can be unanimous, I vote my own caucuses. One of the great evils of Ameri- 
can politics today is the sacrifice of conscience, the sacrifice of independence of 
judgment, the substitution of political expediency for what is known to be 
right. One of the tenets of political liberalism is this one, and do not forget 
it—the true liberal recognizes that it is his duty to exercise an honest inde- 
pendence of judgment on the merits of the issues in accordance with the facts 
as he finds them, irrespective of party dictates. 

There is not a week that goes by—sometimes these days not a day—but one 
or more of my colleagues will meet me in the cloakroom or Senate restaurant 
after a hot debate and a tough vote, and say, “Wayne, you are absolutely 
right about that. I sure wish I could have gone along with you.” “Why 
couldn’t you?” I say. And they say—of the many rationalizations (they never 
have a reason )—of the many rationalizations, they have two outstanding ones: 
“You ought to read the mail from my home state!” To which I innocently 
ask, ‘So what?” What has the mail from one’s home state got to do with 
the way one should vote in the Senate? Let me tell you it has nothing to do 
with the essence of liberalism. It may have a lot to do with political expedi- 
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ency, and it may be very influential on men who are afraid to be defeated. But 
what these men do not realize is that there is not a man in government serv- 
ice tonight who could not die tonight and not be missed—at least shortly 
after the funeral services! You walk across the stage for such a short period 
of time. But Burke was right, you have a great trust in your conscience, and 
it is a trust from Providence, and you have no right to sell it. 

But you have a duty if you are a liberal in political leadership; you have 
the duty to stand up against a wrong public opinion, and the public is fre- 
quently wrong. You have the duty to take the facts to the public. Then you 
have the opportunity to let the public be the judge the next time they come 
to the ballot box. Why do you suppose our Founding Fathers set up a six- 
year term in the Senate? One of the reasons they set up the six-year term 
was that they wanted men to be in a position that would permit them to 
stand up against a wrong public opinion. In my short eight years in the 
Senate, on a great many issues already, I have seen the public change its atti- 
tude from one of abusive opposition to me on an issue, to a recognition, once 
they came to have the same facts which I had at the time I voted, to an ap- 
proval of the facts that I dared to stand up and support. 

One of the tragedies of this session of Congress has been the routing 
of liberals in the Senate of the United States, to the extent that they have 
come to substitute on too many issues political expediency for political prin- 
ciple. That has saddened me more than anything else in my public life. 

As I said to the press this afternoon, when I attended a private dinner not 
so long ago where a good many so-called liberal senators were—it was in the 
midst of a fight on the Cabinet nominations—the talk was to the effect, “We 
want to make a lot of trouble for the administration on this debate, but we 
want to be sure to stop short of blocking any of them from being confirmed, 
because if we can get them all confirmed, after the next two years they will 
give us the best chance to take over in 1954.” I could not believe my ears. 
I like to be a polite guest. But when it dawned on me that they meant it and 
it was their strategy, I said, ‘Is there one of you who has thought about his 
country? If you think these nominations are as bad as you say here you think 
they are, then how can you as liberals justify voting for them?” 

In reading some of their speeches in the Congressional Record, you see how 
they tell you what a great mistake it was, to appoint these men. Then they get 
to the “but” clause. Every time I hear that I bow my head. I know every argu- 
ment that has been made up to that point in the speech is now about to be 
reversed because of political expediency. I have seen so-called liberals walk 
out on principles, as so many of the liberals in the United States Senate have 
been doing in the past week, which greatly saddens me. When I listened to 
the head of a party, the Democratic Party, release a fairy tale out in St. Paul 
a couple of weeks ago in the form of a press release, figuratively beating his 
chest and telling the American public what a great job the Democratic Party 
has done thus far in this session of the Congress, by pointing out in the press 
release that they made some Cabinet nominees sell their General Motors 
stock, I am moved to say tonight, as I said at the banquet of the Americans for 
Democratic Action the other night in the presence of these Democratic officials 
and Democratic senators, who have substituted political expediency for prin- 
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ciple, that I have a sixteen-year-old daughter who has a better understanding 
of the political and ethical problem that was involved in the Cabinet fight 
than the head of the Democratic Party and many of the Democratic sena- 
tors. She, like other teen-agers, knows the ethical problem that was involved, 
and that the stocks had nothing to do with it at all, It made no difference 
to me as a liberal whether they owned a single share of stock. 

What made the difference to me as a lawyer was that we keep faith with 
a fundamental principle of American justice that we apply in the court- 
rooms of America today, day in and day out, namely, that as a lawyer, as I 
come to qualify a jury, if I can show that a juror has the slightest interest, 
directly or indirectly, in the outcome of the case, I do not have to waste a 
single pre-emptory challenge on that juror. The court takes care of him for 
me. He is automatically excused for cause, because we know as a people, we 
take judicial notice of the fact, that people cannot sit in impartial judg- 
ment and at the same time have a selfish interest in the outcome of the judg- 
ment. When Cabinet nominees in the defense establishment have been par- 
ticipants in negotiating better than $5 billion of contracts with the defense 
establishment and are now asked to sit in judgment on the administration of 
those various contracts, it certainly tests beyond credulity human frailty when 
it is suggested that such men should be confirmed for those offices. And the 
principle is just as simple as that, But what is happening to the ethical stand- 
ards of America in the field of politics, when this kind of violation of justice 
can take place in America and be accepted on the basis of ‘“Let them have a 
honeymoon” ? 

Let me go to the next principle of liberalism that I think you need to keep 
in mind: we had better hold fast to the view that we are a government of 
law and not of men; the liberal, the true liberal, recognizes this. So the true 
liberal is constantly fighting for application of the principle of law as op- 
posed to the principle of ad hominem arguments to problems of government. 
This leads me to the last example of liberalism which I want to use, about 
which I know many will disagree, although some will not. 

That is, under our system of representative government, one needs to watch 
out for the ad hominem argument on this problem of Senate investigation of 
educational institutions of America, and the power to investigate. Surely 
the purpose of investigating as an aid to determine what, if any, legislation 
might be passed or should be passed in a given field, is one of the great- 
est safeguards of liberty and freedom we possess as free men and women. I do 
not share the view that the educational institutions of America should be some 
kind of a sanctuary protected from investigation. If the elected representatives 
of the people, whether one likes them or not, decide in carrying out their 
functions of government by law that an investigation should be held, if I 
were a college president, I should welcome the opportunity probably to 
do one of the greatest jobs of education that the American educational sys- 
tem has a chance to do, including the educating of some politicians on this 
matter. I would say, “Come on in.” I believe if my professors did not get 
a fair hearing, I would set up the ways and means to see to it that a fair 
hearing was held over and above the investigation. I think it is a great mis- 
take to attack the power to investigate. What I think we ought to recognize 
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is that the power is a precious one, but we ought to see to it that steps are 
taken, legislatively speaking, to guarantee a fair hearing to people called before 
a Congressional investigation. I think that is the affirmative, constructive at- 
tack to make on this problem. 

That is why I have done two things in recent days in the Senate of the 
United States. As one who does not hesitate to criticize when I think criticism 
is due, I never criticize without offering what I think is a constructive proposal 
to meet the abuse or the wrong that I am criticizing. When the requests were 
made for funds for investigations, I received a good many telegrams and a 
great many telephone calls, and some letters, urging me to organize a group 
of liberals to fight the appropriations. I resented the telegrams and telephone 
calls and the letters. If I bowed to this pressure, I would have been seeking 
to deny the application of one of the most important safeguards of a system 
of government by law that we have in this whole system of ours. 

Let me tell you the power of the Congress to investigate is a tremendously 
important power. It has a great effect on the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, It has a great effect upon many institutions throughout the country. 
Of course, it ought to be exercised without abuse, but the fact that it can be 
abused is no justification for seeking to scuttle the power. So I took the posi- 
tion that as a liberal I was not going to adopt the presumption of guilt tactic 
and oppose the requests for appropriations. I was not going to take the posi- 
tion that under a new Congress it is to be presumed that hearings will not be 
fair. I recognized changes in committees had taken place in this new Con- 
gress, and as a liberal I considered-it my duty only to find out whether or not 
the committee could satisfy me that it needed the amount of money for which 
it was asking. 

But I heard a lot of talk by so-called liberals in the cloakrooms and else- 
where and I knew that there would be a great difference between the talk and 
their votes if I could get them on the record. So I walked over to the floor of 
the Senate and did a little cross-examining of members of the committee. I 
satisfied myself, as the Congressional Record will show, that the funds asked 
for were needed. Then I asked for a roll-call vote. Under the rules of the 
Senate for a roll-call vote, there has to be a 20 per cent show of hands of 
those present. It was very interesting when I asked for the “ayes” and 
“nayes.” Those hands did not come up from the liberal side. They came up 
from the conservative side. But when the roll was called the vote was 
unanimous in support of the appropriations. 

I vote the same way that I talk. I say to some of my liberal friends in the 
Senate of the United States that if they want to get back on the liberal reser- 
vation and be true to the principles of liberalism that they are talking about, 
they had better start voting the same way they have been talking. Then, of 
course, I announced at that time I would introduce a bill containing the 
same proposals that I have fought for now for several years, for fair procedure 
for investigations, because when a Senate investigation starts, dealing with the 
question of right or wrong, or guilt or innocence, it is dealing with what con- 
stitutes a trial. I say that in spite of the fact that one of the most distinguished 
members of the Judiciary Committee, who was assigned to watch-dog me, 
tried to point out that there was a difference in purpose between a trial and 
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a Senate investigation. It gave me an opportunity to go into this whole ques- 
tion of analogy and similarity between a Congressional investigation, for 
example into subversive activity, and a trial. The question of guilt or inno- 
cence is at issue in both, and that is why I said on the floor of the Senate, 
and I say here tonight, an American man or woman appearing before a Senate 
investigating committee is entitled to the same procedural safeguards that he is 
entitled to when he walks into any courthouse in this city, or any city in the 
country. He is entitled to be represented by counsel—not just to have counsel 
sit behind him in the hearing, but the right of counsel to participate in the 
hearing by advising his client, and by cross-examining those who testify 
against his client. He is entitled to the right to present his case by legal brief, 
in full. He is entitled to be protected from third-degree methods that can be 
characterized in the paraphrasing of what you hear and see in some of these 
committee hearings. I do not exaggerate when I say that when this committee 
has a witness before it, and some Senator says to him, “Where were you on 
the night of September 21, 1949?” 

“What was that, Mr. Senator?” 

“I said, ‘Where were you on the night of September 21, 1949?’” 

“September 21, 1949?” 

“Yes, September 21, 1949.” 

“I don’t recall.” 

“You don’t recall, huh? I wonder if the reason that you don’t recall is be- 
cause you don’t want to tell this Committee the kind of people that were 
sitting with you in the hotel room in the Waldorf Astoria on the night of 
September 21, 1949?” 

By that time most innocent witnesses are on the run, if he is a witness of 
a certain temperament. I am opposed to third-degree methods being practiced 
in investigations, as I am opposed to their being practiced in police depart- 
ments, We have procedural safeguards in America that protect our citizens 
from third-degree methods in our police departments and detective bureaus, 
and we are entitled to that protection when a Congressional hearing is being 
conducted. That is the constructive, affirmative way to meet the problem, not 
by saying, ‘You can’t have the investigation.” 

Then you are entitled too to the procedural safeguards in being allowed 
to file a brief, with adequate time to prepare it, and have due notice as to 
what the hearing is going to be about, and what the charges are. I am such 
a firm believer as a liberal in government by law that I rankle when I see 
government by men. I say it violates not only sound liberalism, but it violates 
every principle of representative government, whenever you put free men 
and women in a situation where they are not guaranteed the procedural 
protections that are inherent in our judicial system. 

On this point I close by saying that if you remember nothing else, 
remember a little rule that I used to teach my law students in the first week 
of their law school experience, and emphasized until I gave the graduation 
speech at the senior banquet when the word was passed from the seniors to 
the others, ‘“‘Now we'll hear from the dean on procedures.” We would start 
the lesson the first week on criminal procedure. What was the lesson? I do 
not want you ever to forget that your clients will never have any greater 
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substantive rights before any tribunal than their procedural rights. Let me 
control and determine the procedure of any tribunal and I will determine 
all the substantive rights that that tribunal can litigate. That is true not only 
in the legal field. It is true in the political field. You political scientists, I 
know, are doing it and you need to do the job of getting the students to see 
the direct relationship between political procedure in America today and 
the stifling and thwarting of substantive rights. To-wit, I sit in the greatest 
parliamentary body in the world, a parliamentary body in which the majority 
of the members was never selected by the people of their state in the first 
instance, Is that good political procedure? 

The fact is that in most of the states of this country the men in the Senate 
of the United States in the first instance were selected by political machines, 
courthouse gangs, closely-knit professional bands of politicians who control 
the election laws of those states because you, the people, have not cleaned 
up your political procedures. 

One of the reasons I am such an ardent advocate of a direct presidential 
primary is because I recognize that if it can be passed, it would help not 
only to improve the very bad system of nominating presidents of the United 
States, but that Federal law would have a great influence upon the improve- 
ment of State election laws. 

That same principle of improved procedure I am applying in the matter 
of this whole field of Congressional investigations. Give us a fair procedure. 
You can root out, where the evidence finds it, any subversive activity that 
exists, whether it is in the college institution or a labor union or any other 
organization in this country, by fair procedures. 

Surely, I think there ought to be investigations of subversive activities to 
find out to what extent they exist and to show what I think they would show, 
although I would await the evidence, that the danger is not nearly as great as 
many alarmists would have us believe. There is a risk in living in a democracy, 
a risk for college presidents and college faculties as well as for everyone else. 
Let me tell you the risk is worth running because the alternative is a police 
state society. I know the harm that is done to individuals when one does have 
a fair procedure. Harm can be done when one has a good procedure. If you 
and I were indicted next week for a crime of which we are completely 
innocent, we would be irreparably damaged for the rest of our lives because 
we would never catch up with the indictment. Someone would say, “Oh, yes, 
I remember, yes; he got indicted, didn’t he, a few years ago for something?” 
That is the risk of living in a democracy. But my confidence in the teaching 
profession of this country and in its courage and its devotion to public service, 
and its willingness to run the risk of living in a democracy is such that I 
refuse to believe that a very large segment of the teaching profession of this 
country, will take the position that the power to investigate should in some 
way be scuttled because some inconvenience will be caused from the exercise 
of the power. 

I close as I started, by saying I did not come to ask for agreement; but [ 
did come asking you to give some thought at least to these basic tenets of 
liberalism. In the reactionary swing through which we are now going, and 
I am afraid it is going to last for quite some years, there is going to be a 
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need for a rededication to the liberalism of a Jefferson and of a Lincoln. In 
the political philosophies of those two great Americans, you will find so much 
of the political tenets also of an Edmund Burke. Unless we hold fast in the 
legislative halls of America to the principles of representative government to 
which I alluded when I quoted at the beginning of my remarks that great 
statement from Burke, unless we hold fast to those principles, we can in 
an era of great hysteria and crisis lose representative government. 


THE DIVERSE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LIBERAL 
AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


Gordon Keith Chalmers 
President, Kenyon College 


hatever may be our avowed intentions, we ate really responsible in 

whatever we do to our own inward purpose, to the idea, as the 
Greeks said, which gives us form. So understood, the responsibility of 
general education tends to refer to systematic learning as at present delimited, 
subdivided, and supported in the university; liberal education tends to be 
responsible to the times in which the educated are expected to take responsi- 
bility. So the center of our problem is not general but liberal education. 

General education has many meanings. To some “general” means “for 
everybody,” as in Caviar to the General. To others it means “comprehensive,” 
including things in general. It may mean “not specific,” or as in the report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, education by generalities. 
Advanced and specialized courses are thought to be specific, in contrast to 
freshman, sophomore, and junior college courses which deal with learning “in 
general’’—general science of thirty years ago now tricked out in modern dress, 
social science “along broad, general lines,” some “general linguistics,” which 
avoid the taint of any single language, and philosophical generalities largely 
about the cosmos and society. 

Whatever the president of the college may tell the trustees, the faculty 
committee on the curriculum knows that the presiding force in its delibera- 
tions tends more and more to political. The college novels think they under- 
stand all this and that every department is represented in the committee 
primarily to get its share. That is not the central fact about the compromises 
of curriculum committees. The central fact is a gigantic intellectualist illusion 
which has characterized American academia for four decades: the illusion 
that almost every specialty which has managed to make space for itself in 
the catalogue has philosophical rights and claims comparable to every other. 
General education loves bridges over gaps. The talk is full of the prefix 
inter. Courses “cross departmental lines.” Whatever is inter-subject, inter- 
discipline, inter-divisional is favored. This is the decade of the hyphen. 
History is thought a mean thing by itself. It should at least be socio-economic 
history. If it can be socio-economic-history-of-science-in-this-highly-complex- 
society-which-has-lost-its-faith, so much the better. In German that course 
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would be called: Geschichte der Gesellschafts-W irtschafts-Gesichtsverlust- 
Verwicklungs-W issenschaft. 

Construction of general education courses and texts begins with higher 
education as it stands today. The preface of the report usually describes the 
multiplicity of disciplines and the impossibility in the 20th Century to do 
what Francis Bacon did in the 17th: take all knowledge for his province. 
So general education seeks a representation of all, a pooling, a big divvy 
among existing departments and subjects. It is noc swapping and log-rolling 
between individual professors (scholars are not so venal as the novels 
pretend), but pooling and compromise for the sake of a kind of intellectual 
democracy. Almost every subject has a vote, and what comes out of the 
committee is a kind of philosophical congress in which all disciplines are 
represented. Responsibility is to the current definition of higher learning. 

But our true responsibility should be quite different. It is to persons, our 
country, and the world. Energetic and radical analysis of the problem what 
to teach everybody will reveal that the same governing purpose of education 
is right for all three. What we are trying to do at the center of school and 
college is not merely to teach people to think. We are trying to equip them 
to sense throughout the rest of their lives what is important to think about, 
and to equip them to think about thase things in appropriate terms. If this 
is true, it follows that we have no prior responsibility whatever to the 
“specialties” which were produced by the university in the 1920's, 1930's, 
and 1940's, 

So clerical are we in the universities, so loyal to old commitments and 
affirmations, many ate prepared to reiterate unexamined the proposition that 
by definition what is now taught in the university 7s what is most important 
to think about. A questionable assertion. But to this pretense we must address 
ourselves. Thanks to a rather consistent philosophical movement of the past 
fifty years, which goes by the name of pragmatism, but which, in fact, is a 
minor and very limited version of pragmatism, most college and university 
faculties now support several intellectual fads. I shall speak of two. 

One is the century-old illusion of Auguste Comte that human concerns 
are best understood in quantity, an illusion supported by the pretense that 
humanity may be understood pre-eminently by means of social science, and 
that if the conditions of society are sufficiently improved, the individual will 
take care of himself. As Mr. Carmichael said in that trenchant address of 
yesterday: “Moral philosophy has now become anthropology, sociology, 
economics, and political science.” This passionately held dogma of the higher 
learning is at odds with the recent statement of Douglas Bush: “Everything 
important happens within the individual person.” Ethics, which properly 
connotes the ethos in all its elaborate particularity, has been reduced to one 
of its departments, social ethics, This, if strictly examined, will be found 
to have abandoned almost completely the conception of those in favor of its 
sentimental counterpart, pathos. 

There is nothing more important than social ethics and nothing more 
dangerous. Its danger arises when its votaries are ignorant of ethos, the 
specific account of ourselves as men from which we derive literally all the 
principles of right, freedom, tolerance, and charity, and without which peace- 
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ful society not only cannot exist, but cannot even be imagined. The romantic 
habit of our times dismisses this long and essential study, which is necessary 
if the citizen is to understand the conflict which now divides the world, by 
talking sweetly of “men of good will,” as if they were born, not made. 
Education by generalities usually treats all particular ethical facts about 
ourselves as if they were nothing but given dogma, and in ignorance it 
proposes that whether understood or not they be applied to the world. Such 
impatience and intellectual laziness on the part of Americans terrifies all 
thoughtful men in the freedom-loving half of the globe. 

Besides the intellectual fad given currency by Comte and resulting in the 
substitution in American education of society for the individual, most univer- 
sity faculties subscribe to another fashion, which arose from the same shallow 
ptagmatism and lust for measurement and gains currency from a misunder- 
stood word. The word is psychology. Psychologists deal with emotions. Hitler, 
the War, and the apparent success of Stalin taught many that you cannot 
understand human nature by raw reason alone. You must place emphasis on 
the feelings. So they turn to psychologists to find out about human nature. 

So far the psychologists have told us a good deal that is new about sick 
human nature, This they have discovered in clinics and laboratories, and it 
can do much to heal and help the ill. When it comes to healthy human 
nature, however, most of what they have said applies only to the wiring and 
rewiring of the body. True, they have discovered certain important relation- 
ships, such as that too much caution applied to children will result in adult 
indecision. But most of what is human in their discoveries about healthy 
human nature they have really derived secondhand and not very well. They 
have cribbed it, and not accurately, from the poets. Intellectuals find it 
smarter and more modern to use the clumsy and esoteric pronouncements of 
the psychologists couched in illegitimate Greek neologisms than to turn to 
the primary source: contemporary, old, and ancient literature. 

The illusion about society and the illusion about psychology have thrown 
off center the modern effort to see and understand the ethos. When the 
curriculum committee tries to represent everything in general education, it 
unwittingly qualifies every account of humanity with these two illusions. The 
study of man is considered by many to be confined to the so-called “behavioral 
sciences.” You will read in the catalogues of our greatest institutions and 
in the pages of some of the revered educational leaders the opinion that the 
“Study of Man” is not literature, philosophy, and history at all, but 
pre-eminently sociology, economics, and politics. In some quarters history. 
letters, and philosophy have given themselves over to psychology and society. 
The bridges over gaps of contemporary general education hang between 
canyon walls produced by upheavels in the intellectual geology of the past 
few decades, 

In 1953, our responsibility should be to whatever will confront our 
present undergraduates in their own experience as advocates and soldiers of 
freedom for the next forty years. We can think more reliably of this 
responsibility and the education which will be useful to them if we talk 
of liberal rather than general education. For this means the education of a 
free man. It is pertinent to all the warfare of the moment: the McCarthy 
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warfare, the Vishinsky warfare, the ROK warfare, the Mossadegh warfare, 
the tidelands oil, and Point Four assistance to Pakistan. It will always be 
pertinent, and especially so in the decades in which the chief preoccupation 
of our country must be with those whose philosophy and every deed, whether 
of people’s courts, Red Army, or satellite diplomacy, has been dedicated to 
the destruction of freedom. 

To see the shelves full of reports, studies, reappraisals, and self-examina- 
tions of American education published since the war gives many the impres- 
sion that this central problem of reorienting schools and colleges to meet 
the new national responsibilities has received adequate attention. The 
reverse is true. We have hardly begun to think radically about the matter. 
The last effective thinking about the aims of American education was accom- 
plished in 1910. We have done little but qualify the applications of that 
philosophical work ever since. 

President Conant made a remark in his Bampton Lectures in America 
of last year which should occasion the radical reappraisal now demanded by 
the times. After authoritatively describing the nature of contemporary natural 
and physical science under the general title “Modern Science and Modern 
Man,” Mr. Conant said in his fourth and final chapter on ‘Science and 
Spiritual Values’: ‘Scientific theories are guides to the action of scientists 
which gradually become part of our common-sense ideas about the material 
universe. They have little or no bearing on the age-old problem of good and 
evil.” 

All the large-scale reforms of the American educational system since 1910 
have been premised on the opposite proposition: that the principles and 
assumptions applicable to the physical world can with profit be applied to 
the human. Mr. Conant’s denial of this cherished prejudice of the higher 
learning bears gigantic implications. It means that the education of a free 
man, and the learning necessary to all men must, in very large measure, 
concern itself with men themselves described in the terms, and thought about 
according to the principles appropriate to men. The terms appropriate to 
matter are primarily number; the principles, those of measurement. Human 
terms are different, the most useful being words, if they are truly known 
and respected for what they are; and the principles are those peculiarly 
applicable to us in our full manhood. 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action. 


That is a strictly human principle; it makes no sense when applied to stones, 
fish, or zebras. 


Whosoever in writing a modern Historie, shall follow truth too 
neare the heels, it may happily strike out his teeth. 


Such a principle, like the principle of falling bodies, is a law; that is, a 
universal account of what happens. The universal statement about falling 
bodies is the law of gravitation; Sir Walter Raleigh’s proposition about 
writing history is a part of the law for man. 

There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled,— 
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Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 


And doth the man unking. 


What President Conant said about science, good, and evil, restates what is 
implied in the working principle summarized by that rhyme of Emerson. 

Liberal education has done rather well with the law for thing, as any 
know who are familiar with the improvement of the teaching of mathemat- 
ics, chemistry, physics, and biology. It has done poorly with the law for 
man, its chief failure arising from a substitution of society for the individual 
and of measurement, as in psychology, for critical and human judgment. 

At the center of the education of a free man stands the effort of the student 
to present to himself an ideal manhood. The Committee on General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society, which wrote the Harvard Report, held this to be true, 
and used a word now hardly uttered even by the learned, in the sense in 
which they meant it. The word is “norm.” The authors of the Kinsey Report 
think the word “norm” means the arithmetical average of all cases studied. 
So do most of our contemporaries, It means, of course, no such thing, as 
reflection on the word “normative” will suggest. Historically, ‘‘norm’’ has 
meant the carpenter’s square, with which he determines the perpendicular; 
and the norm of manhood has always meant the conception we have of what 
it means to stand upright on the earth and be a man, a conception which has 
lived on and been rediscovered century after century, despite whole decades of 
ignorance and whole cities like Sodom and Gomorrah, where a Gallup 
Poll would have produced a very different kind of ‘average man.” 

The Harvard Committee said a radical thing about all this, as radical in 
1945 as President Conant’s statement in 1952. They said: “Man . . . has his 
norm, and the account of education we are giving here, agrees too, without, 
however professing to give an adequate statement of the norm. The appre- 
hension of the norm—by approximation to it—is education itself, which is 
thus its own aim.” Here is the center of the education of a free man. Pre- 
requisite to understanding that sentence of the committee is a rather long 
study of the most accurate things men have said about themselves and each 
other: literature, history, philosophy, and religion. ; 

If the search for the norm of manhood by approximation to it should in 
fact become education itself in America, we might be said for the first time 
since our world responsibilities became evident in 1940 to be taking those 
responsibilities seriously in the schools and colleges. Approximation to the 
norm is a fairly long job, requiring most of the energies of the student until 
perhaps age nineteen or twenty-one. When it is well on its way, the student is 
then equipped to study with a speed and precision that will surprise us, the 
law for man in groups, that is, social science. 

In 1953, hard and extensive analysis is required of the liberal: that is, of 
the champion of the freedom of the individual. The very word “‘liberal’’ is 
now suspect. On a liner in a rough sea off the Irish coast a lady sent some 
money by her maid with a request to the captain to steer into calm water. 
In the same spirit an industrialist demanded that the president of a liberal 
college delete the adjective from the phrase “liberal education.” The political 
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party which tried to make a partisan and merely policy word of “liberal” has 
just been voted out. To some the word means a specific and limited domestic 
political or economic program, and usually its color is supposed to be strong 
pink. This semantic circumstance is another reason for the timid and those 
overwhelmed with the “public relations point of view’ to abandon the 
“liberal arts and sciences” and substitute the negative, inoffensive, and 
imprecise “general education.’ 

The times demand of Americans ethical understanding in the ancient and 
highly elaborate sense in which ethical understanding made possible the 
establishment of courts, civil rights, and justice. This will be true on the 
international stage for decades to come. Such understanding cannot be 
designed by catch-all education which is merely non-vocational, non-technical, 
and non-offensive to the forces of evil in our own hearts and in the com- 
munity. It can be supplied only by education in what it is to be a free man, 
and thus the mere wofd, “‘liberal education,” both because of its direct mean- 
ing and because of the mighty momentum of what it has connoted for cen- 
turies, has practical usefulness now. The committees and conferences trying 
to describe and define general education, its texts and courses, should sharpen 
the focus of their inquiry by agreeing at the beginning that it is their job 
to provide everyone with the education that liberates a person and makes 
possible his best differentiated development. 


He requires of us greatness; 

Of his last creature 

A high angelic nature, 

Stature superb and bright completeness. 
He sets to us no humble duty. 
Terrific deeds and cosmic tasks 

Of his plainest child he asks. 


So spoke Anna Hempstead Branch of the small duty to wash the pots and 
pans. 

Once determined to seek the education which liberates a person, the com- 
mittee faces months and volumes of debate, for there are mighty ethical and 
religious contraries in the question: What, in truth, constitutes freedom? A 
graduate school recently designed a new Ph.D. under the title “Freedom 
Versus Authority.” What folly! There is no genuine freedom without author- 
ity, no authority worthy of human allegiance without clear and explicit free- 
dem. Some of the religious controversies in this central problem of the 
ethos must be avoided, though happily on this matter Jew, Catholic, and 
Protestant are very close together. 

It is disastrous to dodge the ethical part of the dispute, and in facing it 
squarely, scholars and scientists will see that to educate a free man is in the 
first instance a personal matter, requiring an ethical idea of the individual and 
his sanctity. Our responsibility to ourselves, America, and the world begins to 
be effectively met at school, when the study of what it is to be a person be- 
comes the central task of all who teach and all who learn. 
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TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Harold W. Stoke 
Dean, The Graduate School, University of Washington 


et it be observed at the outset that higher education today is more nearly 
:. oriented to the demands of technical and professional education than 
it is to the demands of any other kind, and that this is likely to be even 
more true in the future than it is now. Perhaps nothing testifies to the truth 
of this fact more than does our anxiety about general education—our fear 
of the extinction of certain kinds of general and humane educational values 
we have always cherished and which we have always associated with the study 
of certain subjects. Indeed for those who set store by such values, there is sound 
reason for anxiety. 

Yet even the high degree of concern higher education shows for technical 
and professional interests appears insufficient. A few weeks ago at a con- 
ference of educators and businessmen, Robert R. Young, president of the 
Board of the Chesapeake and Ohio warned: “Unless institutional education 
keeps pace, vocational and professional training can become a function of 
the hospitals, the work of the shops, the counting houses and laboratories 
of industry.” With all the adjustments and accommodations they have al- 
ready made to technical and professional education the colleges and universi- 
ties face demands for more. 

Education, no less than other activities, is affected by the climate in which 
it takes place. As I see it, we are at one of those great periodic changes, one 
of those climatic shifts in the history of American education, analogous to 
the onset or recession of an ice age. The result is a climate highly favorable 
to the development of technical and professional education and correspond- 
ingly repressive to the development of any other kind. This is because the 
society in which we are living has accepted for itself a new conception of what 
an educated person is. To state it most briefly, we are witnessing a decline 
of learning, broadly conceived, as the proper end of education and its re- 
placement by a concept which I shall call competence. In this . gradual 
transformation from learning to competence as the goal of education can be 
found an adequate explanation for the losing battle in behalf of general 
education, the proliferation of subject-matter fields, the decline of some areas 
of the curriculum and the rise of others, the development of new types and 
varieties of academic degrees, and a number of other current phenomena 
in higher education. 

Historically, the educated person has always been a learned person. It was 
learning, decorative or utilitarian, which distinguished him from the un- 
educated person. The educated man knew something of history, ancient, 
medieval, and modern; he knew something of the lives of great men; he 
studied languages and moral philosophy. He studded his conversation with 
allusions to books and to literature. He could quote gems from memory and 
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write letters with well turned phrases. His ambition was to have a library of 
his own and to spend time in it. One of the classic statements of what the 
educated man was to be like is found in the advice which William de Witt 
Hyde gave to an entering freshman class at Bowdoin College about 1895. 


To be at home in all lands and all ages; to count nature a familiar 
acquaintance and yet an intimate friend; to gain a standard for the ap- 
preciation of other men’s work and the criticism of one’s own; to carry 
the keys to the world’s libraries in one’s pocket and feel their resources 
behind one in whatever task he undertakes; to make hosts of friends 
among the men of one’s own age who are to be leaders in all walks of 
life; to lose oneself in generous enthusiasms and cooperate with others 
for common ends; to learn manners from students who are gentlemen, 
and form character under professors who are Christian—these are the 
returns of a college for the best four years of one’s life. 


Now one can scarcely imagine a college president currently trying to tell 
the average college freshman the purposes for which he is attending school 
in any such terms as these. Beginning with an automobile, the college student 
today is oriented to an entirely different set of interests and accomplishments. 
“Learning” as the hallmark of the educated man has faded badly. We 
Americans may admire learning, but we do not particularly crave it for our- 
selves. 

If I were to describe the approved product of higher education today, it 
would not be with the phrase ‘the man of learning” but rather “the man of 
competence.” Albert J. Nock, in his book, The Theory of Education in the 
United States, tells of an incident which puts this contrast very clearly. 


A few months ago an Italian nobleman, one of the most accomplished 
men in Europe, told me he had had a curious experience in our coun- 
try... . He said he had been in America several times and had met some 
very well educated men, as an Italian would understand that term; but 
they were all in the neighborhood of sixty years old. Under that age, he 
said, he had happened to meet no one who impressed him as at all well 
educated. ... f told him that he had been observing the remnants of a 
pre-revolutionary product, that our educational system had been 
thoroughly reorganized both in spirit and structure, about thirty-five years 
ago. . .. But, I went on, our younger men are really very keen; they are 
men of parts and our colleges and universities do a great deal for them. 
Just try to get around them on the merits of a bond issue or a motor car, 
the fine points of commercial ice making or retail shoe n:erchandising, 
or the problem of waste motion in brick laying, or in washing dishes for 
a hotel and they will give you a first-rate account of themselves, My 
friend replied that that wasn’t quite what he had in mind when he spoke 
of education. Just so, I replied, but it is very much what we had in mind. 
We are all for being practical in education. 


So I repeat that it is competence, not learning, which is becoming our 
accepted educational goal. By competence I mean something more than narrow 
vocational training, but I do mean that education, to be socially approved, 
must make its contribution to competence. The educated man of today not 
only does not aspire to nor claim breadth of knowledge, he actually renounces 
it. If he wanders far away from his specialty, he apologizes for getting out- 
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side his field. The educated man knows what competence in any special field 
costs in terms of time and effort and he is very likely to be suspicious of the 
man who pretends to more. He is, however, very much concerned with his 
own competence and his accomplishments in the field he claims for his own. 
At one time we associated education with a study of certain subjects—Latin, 
history, philosophy—and if a man possessed a knowledge of these, he could 
lay claim to membership in the society of educated men. Today we tend to 
regard men as educated if they have acquired a mastery in their own fields 
regardless of what the field is. I fully expect to see the day when the measure 
of education will be not what men have studied but how long they have 
studied it. Our interest in breadth is steadily giving way to our demand for 
mastery—the mastery of the technician—whether it be in linguistics, time 
and motion studies, historical research, or chemical engineering. All our 
efforts to retain evidences of breadth, such as our language requirements for 
the Ph.D., our systems of majors and minors, are being eroded away under 
the far more insistent demands of specialized accomplishment. This fact is 
reflected in the gradual transformation of our higher degrees from diplomas 
of learning into certificates of competence, illustrated, for example, by the 
twenty-one different kinds of master’s degrees as well as various kinds of 
doctor's degrees which the University of Washington grants—nor is the 
University of Washington exceptional in this respect. Even the Ph.D. is 
becoming a kind of certificate to a “target-shooting” course of study satis- 
factorily completed. It is now less a general than a designated degree—the 
latest I have seen being the Ph.D. in Irrigation Engineering. I think the 
educated man who will be produced in our present educational climate can 
best be described as a specialist; if he is well educated, he will also acquire 
a hobby. If he is very well educated, he will make a specialty out of his 
hobby! At any rate, for our generation, the man of distinction will rarely 
be pictured with a book in his hand. 

Now these characteristics of present higher education are the natural 
outgrowth of the dominant interests and values to which we are devoted. Our 
society currently is a “‘power society” and its educational interests reflect that 
fact. Chemistry, physics, engineering, psychology, business administration, 
journalism, medicine, applied biology—in general, what I call the “power 
subjects,” will flourish; while the “contemplative fields’’—history, literature, 
and languages, philosophy, economics, and political theory—will develop 
“step-child” complexes. A generation ago in the famous squabble over the 
Harvard elective system, Irving Babbitt made a shrewd appraisal of Charles 
Eliot’s proposal. Said Babbitt, ‘The elective system will transform education 
from the pursuit of wisdom and virtue to the pursuit of knowledge and 
power.” I doubt if it was the elective system which made the transformation ; 
rather it was the already transformed society which required the elective 
system, but it is true that the elective system, from the outset, has accelerated 
the trend toward orienting higher education to the demands of technical and 
professional competence. 

Yet the development of competence as an educational goal is not to be 
altogether deplored. Indeed, the advocates of liberal education have usually 
suffered from bad conscience in condemning it because, historically, the 
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liberal arts were themselves the ‘‘vocational training’ of the professions. 
Traditional liberal arts today would be altogether too narrow a framework 
on which to rest the educational needs of our generation, With the rise of 
new technical fields it is absolutely essential that new educational interests 
be recognized, Furthermore, in substituting competence for learning as the 
mark of the educated person, we are merely facing the fact that the world 
of learning has become too broad for any mind to hope to encompass. If 
the educated person could in times past properly claim to be learned, now 
even the best educated must admit that his ignorance is merely a matter of 
degree. Our age puts a fearfully high premium on knowledge, and those 
who cannot pass the examinations do not survive. War is a dreadful examiner ; 
industrialization is another. The conquest of disease is another, and the people 
educated to answer the question which these examiners put are the people 
on whom our society will set the greatest value. 

Competence is in itself no mean virtue. It gives its possessor an immediate 
value and usefulness. Because he is immediately useful he has an inner sense 
of confidence, power, and enthusiasm valuable to his own personality and to 
society. If his competence is restricted to a narrow field, at least he is usually 
modest enough to admit it. If those of us who can spell and can occasionally 
reel off a Latin quotation wish that others, too, could do so, at least we 
should remember before we balance the account that the educational assets of 
the man of competence substantially offset many of his shortcomings. 

There are, perhaps, a few summary statements which might be made about 
the place of professional and technical interests in higher education. One of 
these which is worth pondering is this: many of the values of liberal education 
will be discovered in the study of new subjects which have not previously 
been regarded as “liberal.” If, for example, humility is a derivative of the 
study of history, is there any reason to believe that it cannot also be derived 
from the study of nuclear physics? If ‘‘learning” has always been associated 
with the study of languages, perhaps it can be preserved in the formulas of 
organic chemistry (at least they will be Greek to a great many people!). If a 
love of beauty was stimulated from a contemplation of church architecture, I 
suggest that the same kinds of curves and symmetry can be observed in 
suspension bridges. In short, I am suggesting that it is not what men have 
studied which has produced the kinds of values which they have cherished, 
it is rather the way in which they have studied it and the way it has been 
taught. Thus while higher education is today oriented to the demands of 
technical and professional education, it does not necessarily follow that this 
will extinguish our traditional educational interests. 

A second observation relates to the fear that the development of a society 
of specialists will inevitably lead to breakdown, through the absence of 
those common denominators of knowledge and understanding and of mutual 
interests which it is believed a common educational experience creates, Per- 
sonally I think this fear can be greatly overdrawn. I doubt if the lack of a 
common body of subject matter is nearly so formidable a barrier to social unity 
as, say, the divergence between those who have obtained little education of 
any kind and those who have obtained much. Specialists always have much 
in common, if it is nothing more than a respect for what each has invested 
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in his work. Actually communication is always the result of necessity, and if 
our society needs it, communication between our specialists will come about. 
This was brought home to me a few years ago at the University of Wisconsin 
when, during the war, a training course for the study of Icelandic was 
inaugurated, In the first lesson, the statements for translation were, ““My name 
is John,” “Where is the railroad station?’, and similar items of interest, 
but by the seventh lesson there were included such items of communication 
as “Your hair is like spun gold.” 

Recently we have had a good illustration of this type of necessity. After 
the physicists had created and explored the atomic bomb, they became 
suddenly aware of the tremendous social and political obligations of that 
fact. They began to emerge from their laboratories into the political and 
educational world. Their utterances were shrill and hysterical. But in a very 
short time they discovered that there were others who had thought about 
social problems for a long time, and very quickly understandings were 
developed between the physical and the social scientists. Necessity cannot 
be anticipated. No one was able to bring the study of Russian and of Far 
Eastern culture into the American educational curriculum until it became 
necessary to do so. Not even the interest of learning could bring it about. 
But now the place of such studies is established. 

In higher education today the delicate of spirit, the exotic, and the doc- 
trinaire will find themselves unhappy. Yet I am inclined to believe that there 
are better educations than have ever been provided and better ways of provid- 
ing them than we have ever devised. To me our educational prospects are 
exciting and full of expectancy. The times are, as someone described the 
weather on the North Sea, “always stormy, but always exhilarating.” 


THE RIGHT RELATIONSHIP OF THE VARIOUS 
ASPECTS OF THE CURRICULUM 


Ernest V. Hollis 
Chief of College Administration, U. S. Office of Education 


he preceding speakers have documented the generally accepted view that 

the higher education curriculum, like Humpty-Dumpty, has had a great 
fall. Perhaps no other egg was ever so thoroughly scrambled as the curriculum 
of American higher education. 

The Conference Planning Committee has nonchalantly asked me to tell 
you how to put Humpty-Dumpty together again! A more cautious man 
probably would have declined the assignment as professionally fool-hardy. 
Lacking such prudence, I venture forth under a banner bearing a strange device 
—that of the military: “The difficult we do immediately ; the impossible takes a 
little longer.” And my rashness in this matter, I realize, also requires the 
type of courage suggested by another military expression: “Damn the 
torpedoes! Full speed ahead.” 
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The Issue in Historical Perspective 


The paramount error of most modern curriculum synthesizers is to 
proceed from the assumption that there was a time when “‘a right relationship 
existed among the various aspects of the curriculum.” Those who yearn for 
the “good old days’’ when liberal and professional education flowed from 
the well-springs of metaphysics, logic, ethics, and moral philosophy yearn for 
a day that never existed except in colleges where the primary objective was the 
preparation of an educated ministry. 

A longer-range historical look shows that as long ago as the end of the 
12th Century it was evident that the monastic and cathedral schools were 
no longer meeting the educational demands of society. Specifically, they were 
not providing the number and character of trained logicians, theologians, 
lawyers, doctors, and administrators required by the feudal civilization of 
the day. The new day called for a new educational agency with a new curricu- 
lum. The university that came into being in response to these social changes 
was nothing more or less than a medieval guild of teachers and scholars 
which provided and regulated the training of professional workers and 
vouched for the quality of the finished product. It differed little in philosophy 
or procedure from a guild of silversmiths or wood carvers. This new utili- 
tarian institution had its feet as firmly planted in the market place of medieval 
life as does the typical American university in the occupational opportunities 
of our day. 

In the matter of right relations between liberal and professional education, 
it is significant to note that the medieval university was, for the most part, 
an implacable foe of the Seven Liberal Arts. The cathedral school was the 
darling of the liberal arts in the sense of being the chief advocate of classical 
learning. The university was the higher vocational school of the day. Its arts 
curriculum was restricted to the ¢rivium—grammar, rhetoric, and logic, with 
logic completely overshadowing grammar and rhetoric. Neither classical lit- 
erature nor higher mathematics was included among its studies. In other 
words, the only arts studies in the university were tool subjects for use in the 
professional study of theology, medicine, and law. No school ever had a more 
utilitarian curriculum or showed less disposition to teach the cultural heritage 
of the ages. 

When the renaissance brought a resurgence of classical learning in the 
form of humanism, it was rejected by the university and had its early growth 
largely outside of academic environs. This resistance delayed the introduction 
of the classical humanities into the universities for at least a hundred years, 
and it was only as their utilitarian value was recognized that they found a 
place in the curriculum. The non-historically minded, nevertheless, easily 
accept the notion that the humanities have always been the backbone of the 
university curriculum, and that they are as indispensable to it as the Ten 
Commandments or the Sermon on the Mount are to Christianity. Actually, 
the humanities have been a significant part of the curriculum for less than 
half of the eight-hundred years the university has been in existence. 

The dominant position that the humanities have held in American higher 
education from the Colonial period to the beginning of the 20th Century is 
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due to the fact that our colleges had their roots in the British rather than the 
European tradition of higher education. What we have today is a struggle 
between the widely differing educational philosophies of the Colonial college 
which has its roots in three-hundred years of American culture, and that of 
the American form of German university education which began with the 
founding of Johns Hopkins in 1876 and therefore has its roots in only 
seventy-five years of our history. 

The utilitarian concept implicit in the graduate and professional school 
programs of the American university has, however, been greatly accelerated 
by two independent movements in undergraduate college education. I refer 
to the intensely practical curriculum for farmers and mechanics provided after 
1862 by the land-grant-college movement, and to the free elective system— 
initiated before the Civil War and popularized at Harvard in the 1880’s— 
a device that enabled students to substitute history, economics, modern 
languages, and the sciences for part of the classical humanities requirement. 
The almost simultaneous impact of these three forces—the introduction of 
the continental university idea, the land-grant-college movement, and the free 
elective system—has in a period of seventy-five years immobilized the humani- 
ties of 1900 and earlier as a significant part of American education, These 
forces have in the same period greatly weakened the entire orthodox liberal 
arts tradition. 


The Issue in Current Perspective 


As a prelude to promoting “the right relationship of various aspects of the 
curriculum” in colleges and universities, one must understand something of 
the inexorable impact of the historically important social forces whose educa- 
tional cutting edge has been sketched in the preceding section of this paper. 
But that does not constitute sufficient preparation for undertaking an action 
program in curriculum reconstruction. The educational leaders of today, as 
have those in every age and country, hold tenaciously to the position that the 
college and university must be open to the whole reality of the times. They 
are convinced that the curriculum must be saturated with life’s urgencies or it 
will be overtaken by the creeping paralysis of modern scholasticism. This 
zeal has led some universities to bring the market place to the campus, or at 
least to establish a downtown branch adjacent to the market! 

In saturating the curriculum with life’s urgencies, institutions of higher 
education, especially professional and technical schools, have often been more 
concerned with producing “know-how” than in presenting to the students 
the systematic body of knowledge and principles which underlie a field. 
Indeed, in order to have time for teaching professional “tricks of the trade” 
and the technical skills that constitute “know-how,” professional schools have 
quite commonly set pre-professional requirements that cause the arts and 
sciences to be taught as applied professional courses instead of as liberal or 
general education for life uses that are not primarily vocational in character. 
And it is common knowledge that liberal arts colleges of their own volition 
offer secretarial and commercial courses, nursing training and health technician 
programs, and a variety of other semi-professional and vocational specializa- 
tions which emphasize “know-how” at the expense of general education for 
personal, home, and citizenship needs. 
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There is nothing culturally sinister in our colleges neglecting the Seven 
Liberal Arts of the classical period for the seven or more /ively arts that are 
essential to 20th Century living! It is largely a matter of judgment in choos- 
ing the parts of the living cultural heritage that genuinely liberate the 
individual for socially useful and personally satisfying living in the world of 
today. Colleges may now be making the reverse of the mistake of the medieval 
university but, whether we like it or not, the undergraduate college curriculum 
today must be geared to the demands of “the common man.” It would be a 
sad mistake for the rank and file of colleges to ignore the cultural limitations 
of the students they admit. The physical transfer of a student from his own 
community to the college community is not enough to remove him from the 
juke-box, soap-opera, comic-strip, commercial-advertising culture that has up 
to that time constituted a paramount part of his cultural achievements. More- 
over, the college cannot ignore the family economic pressures that impel 
at least half of its students to acquire a quick vocational competence lest they 
have to enter the work-a-day world before graduation. 

We are well along in a cultural revolution that continues to be sustained by 
three powerful mass social forces: (1) industrialization, with an increase in 
the urbanization of living; (2) the rapid extension of democracy in political, 
economic, and cultural life; and (3) the new strength we have acquired in 
less than seventy-five years through assimilating immigrants of all nations, 
cultures, and languages. The effect of these forces on American life, from an 
aristocratic viewpoint, often has been less than salutary. But whether we like it 
or not, for good or for evil, we are engaged in making a new mass culture 
that differs more from the humanistic religious culture we have promoted 
since Colonial days than that culture differs from the barren scholasticism 
of the middle ages which it superseded. And with more students in college 
today than attended high school a few decades ago, the undergraduate 
curriculum is fast becoming a media of mass education, culturally and 
vocationally, Realism requires education to operate within the powerful social 
forces of the times. Basically, it reflects and serves rather than builds the 
social order. 


Care and Feeding of Young Intellectuals 


If we use the foregoing orientation instead of orthodox assumptions as to 
the functions of a curriculum and of who should attend college, we get a 
picture of “‘right relationships” that differs too radically from prevailing 
concepts of general education to be pronounced just a horse of another color. 

The orthodox view begins with challenging the idea that most students now 
in college are entitled to the designation ‘‘young intellectuals.” But it would 
take literally the ‘‘care and feeding” part of the concept, with perhaps the 
suggestion that the word ‘‘spoon” be substituted before “feeding”! It would 
deplore “vocationalism” in the curriculum without regard to its trade, semi- 
professional, or professional character. The orthodox view would reject the 
Dewey-Kilpatrick philosophy of curriculum which bases content on felt needs 
and uses a problems or projects organization in lieu of systematic study of a 
recognized body of knowledge. It dismisses as impractical proposals to 
employ whatever may be useful in history, philosophy, psychology, and the 
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rest in seeking solutions to contemporary problems. With jeremiads on the 
poor quality of elementary and secondary education, it is unwilling to adapt 
the intellectual winds of curriculum to the shorn lamb. In short, the orthodox 
view of undergraduate college education rejects its role in building a new 
mass culture and holds as tenaciously as the practicalities of enrollment 
permit to the aristocratic traditions and standards of American higher educa- 
tion, 

When the orthodox view of higher education is coupled with the orthodox 
view of the sources of truth in revealed religion, ethics, and morals, as it 
frequently is, the contrast with the views advocated by the “progressives” is, 
to borrow a phrase from President Eisenhower, “no pallid argument be- 
tween slightly different philosophies.” The ground rules of the two concepts 
of education have little in common. Discerning educators who see the issues 
clearly accept one philosophy and reject the other; the rest of us just muddle 
through, dimly aware of the inconsistency of our behavior. This deep 
cleavage between fundamental views of education, life, and the hereafter 
makes it practically impossible for us to come to any philosophical agree- 
ment about the right relation of general education and professional educa- 
tion. Indeed, it precludes resolving basic issues as to the character of general 
education required to meet the needs of our times. 

While in theory we cannot resolve the issues related to the substantive 
nature of general education or of its relationship to professional and technical 
“know-how”’ education, in practice we resolve them every time we revise the 
curriculum, modify the syllabus of a course, or introduce a new program into 
the existing curriculum offerings. A review of the program of a single under- 
graduate college will discover courses and professors governed by the tradi- 
tional, the modern, and the confused (muddling through) philosophy of 
liberal education. Indeed, a given professor may teach different courses by 
differing philosophies—and the president is now unknown who advocates 
orthodoxy in religion and education, but who adds to his curriculum pro- 
grams in nursing, business, engineering, and a variety of semi-professional 
and pre-professional fields that operate on the Dewey-Kilpatrick philosophy 
and that employ “know-how” types of subject matter. And in this instance, 
as in most others, we shall be judged by our deeds rather than by our much 
speaking and vain repetitions. 

The practical and pragmatic way “right relationships” are being established 
between liberal or general education (of whatever philosophical coloration) 
and professional and technical education may be observed on almost any 
university campus in the country. Medicine, law, and other of the older 
professions, for example, are releasing the considerable strangle-hold they 
have had on arts and sciences through reducing and modifying pre-profes- 
sional requirements and leaving the liberal arts college more freedom in 
developing and offering a program of general education. Engineering, agri- 
culture, and social work are among the professional curriculums that are 
coming to the position that a student should not be expected to acquire all of 
his general education before beginning professional study. They recognize, 
moreover, that the purpose of the student as largely as the nature of the 
subject matter determines whether a given concept is learned for general or 
professional purposes. More and more prospective professional workers now 
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have an Opportunity to increase their education for personal and social living 
through programs of study that formerly were technical and “know-how” in 
nature and in philosophic context. 

The ease with which new professions attain a place in American university 
programs is a phenomenon peculiar to the United States. Neither British 
Commonwealth nor continental universities are so tolerant of the new 
vocations. Foreigners do not recognize the newer professions as having a body 
of knowledge and skills worthy of study in colleges and universities, The fact 
that our universities recognize newer fields such as journalism, nursing edu- 
cation, library science, and mortuary science as university disciplines is both a 
source of strength and of weakness in resolving the issues between general 
and professional education. The variety and levels of development of our 
professional fields and the tendency of the newer ones to stay close to the 
“know-how” type of education makes it harder to bring them in line with 
general education practices now being accepted by the more mature pro- 
fessions. But at the same time the American arrangement enables universities 
to influence the growth of professional practice in fields that are cast into 
outer darkness by the universities of most other countries. In other words, 
our curriculum practices account for the fact that we have more and better 
professional practice in all fields that touch the daily lives of the people than 
can be found in any other country of the world. 

Another practical means we are using in the effort to resolve mass higher 
education issues, and consequently the character of both general and spe- 
cialized curriculums, is the establishment of the community type of junior 
and four-year colleges. It is expected that the community college will expand 
the base of mass higher education and at the same time relieve the pressure 
for admission to the more specialized university programs and to the more 
traditional liberal arts institutions. The very fact that these new institutions 
will not be so hedged about by academic traditions should enable them more 
easily to establish a right relation between their general and specialized 
offerings. 

The conclusion of this paper is that our pragmatic innovations in re- 
vising curriculums and in establishing new ones are in time likely to result 
in satisfactory relations between general and specialized education for the 
group concerned, Moreover, I do not believe there is a “right relation” be- 
tween various aspects of the curriculum that is right for all students or all 
types and varieties of higher education programs. This generalization applies 
to the character, the quality, and the quantity of both general and specialized 
education. 

The preservation of democracy requires that we maintain equality of 
educational opportunity but it does not require a single curriculum in liberal 
education whose standards are low enough to be met by all of those who 
now engage in post-high-school study. In time, I believe we will come to 
follow universally a practice already widely recognized: namely, varying quali- 
ties and lengths of curriculums in the several types of education, each of 
which is open only to qualified students. And, in my judgment, it makes little 
difference whether these curriculums are offered in comprehensive institu- 
tions of higher education or in ones devoted to a single type and quality of 
program. 
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THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF EVALUATION IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION: A PROJECT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Paul L. Dressel 
Head, Board of Examiners, Michigan State College* 


rather detailed article in the January issue of the Educational Record 
A indicates how the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion was initiated and how it operated. Since this is readily available, I shall 
not review all the points discussed in that article. A major decision early in 
the Study was that this would be a study in which the activity would be 
directed and carried out by teaching faculty in the various cooperating insti- 
tutions, nineteen in number. In order to accomplish this end, six inter-college 
committees in the various areas of communications, science, social science, and 
humanities were organized and supplemented by two other committees deal- 
ing with broad objectives of critical thinking and attitudes. Each college then 
sent representatives to as many committees as it felt it could finance and as 
would contribute directly to its own educational program. I shall content 
myself with sketching in broad outline some of the problems attacked by 
the committees and some of the inter-relationships which I see are among 
the endeavors of the various groups. 

The major concern of the communications committee rightly was with the 
skills of writing, speaking, listening, and reading. While numerous rather 
satisfactory tests of reading were available, the committee felt that there was 
need for a test which would inter-relate reading and mastery of certain elements 
of good communication. One attempt at a test in this area resulted in an 
instrument entirely too difficult for students from most of the institutions, 
and a second venture in this direction has not, as of this date, been adequately 
studied to know just how satisfactory it is. The problem of listening had been 
successfully attacked by Brown from the University of Minnesota, who was 
a member of the communications committee, and excellent work had also 
been done on this problem by individuals in Stephens College working with 
the committee. Major remaining problems then were those of speaking 
and writing. The Committee spent considerable time—and from their view- 
point I think in vain—attempting to derive a set of fundamental abilities 
involved in good communication. From my own point of view, I feel that 
their major difficulty was the non-existence of a vocabulary satisfactory to the 
two fields of speech and composition. This simply reflects the fact that, despite 
the existence of the term “communications,” few if any individuals have 
really licked the problem of setting up a communications course. Essentially, 
then, we have speech work in general education and composition work in 
general education. The Theme Analysis Handbook, developed by the com- 
mittee, and within the last few weeks completely revised, promises a help- 


* Mr. Dressel is director of the Study. 
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ful way of educating instructors to the task of theme reading. It also provides 
another way in which to help students understand the problems of good 
communication. Although the precise method of publication is uncertain, this 
Theme Analysis Handbook will be published and I believe it will find con- 
siderable use. 

The social science, science, and critical thinking committees all, by some- 
what different approaches, have arrived at a concern about the matter of 
evaluating and teaching critical thinking. It was of interest to me that each 
of these committees in defining critical thinking used an operational ap- 
proach in which they attempted to describe in some detail the precise kinds 
of things that the student might do with specific materials in order to show 
that he was doing critical thinking. I suppose that an operational definition is 
well described by Johnny’s response to the request of his teacher that he 
define the word “widow.” Johnny said, “A widow is a woman who lived 
so long with her husband that he died.’” This may lack some elements of a 
good definition from the viewpoint of an English teacher, but it certainly tells 
how to recognize a widow. This is what each of these committees attempted to 
do with critical thinking. Although critical thinking was broken down into 
many aspects, in most cases these were ultirhately grouped together into a 
limited number of major headings. For example, the most recent work of the 
critical thinking committee emphasizes five elements: selection of information, 
validity of inference, definition of problems, recognition of assumptions, and 
the formulation of hypotheses. There is no claim that these cover all aspects 
of critical thinking; in fact, everyone has recognized that there is a creative 
aspect of critical thinking which is very difficult to get at in any 
evaluation project. In evaluation, and even in education generally, we impose 
a structure which sometimes makes it difficult for a person to show originality, 
and even when it is demonstrated we sometimes devalue it rather than ap- 
preciate it. Johnny will again exemplify the situation. His teacher gave him 
the problem, ‘Suppose there were five children and the mother had only four 
potatoes to share between them. She wants to give each child an equal share. 
How would she do it?” Johnny’s response that they should be mashed was 
not acceptable to the teacher! 

I think that the major contribution of the humanities committee has been 
the exploration of critical judgment. The instrument amounts to a structured 
essay situation in which, by a number of questions, the student’s attention is 
focused on certain aspects of a work of art and then in summary he is asked 
to give a total reaction to it. It has been of interest to me that many of the 
humanities people on the committee who have contributed to it have been 
rather lukewarm toward the project, while almost everybody outside of the 
field of humanities who has dealt with the instrument has been very much 
interested in its possibilities and rather pleased with its development. The 
committee has also accepted the significance of increased participation in the 
humanities area as a significant outcome of general education and has de- 
veloped a rather simple instrument to appraise changes in this regard. 

The attitudes committee finally selected as the major attitude of concern 
to it the acceptance of the worth and dignity of the individual. Two rather 
different instruments have been devised for assessing the attitude of students 
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in this regard. One, a situational type test, employs situations readily avail- 
able on the college campus and of the type in which the student is apt to 
find himself day to day, Various courses of action are proposed and the stu- 
dent selects that one which he would be inclined to make. This, in turn, can 
be related to his responses in other situations to assess his reaction in regard to 
this attitude. A second instrument, the Inventory of Beliefs, approaches some- 
what the same problem but generalizes it into a concept of rigidity or stereo- 
typy measured by finding the extent to which a person accepts or rejects a 
large number of statements of the cliché, stereotype, or false-to-fact nature. 
An individual accepting a large number of these statements is found generally 
to have prejudices toward minority groups, to be non-acceptive to new ideas, 
and to exhibit bias in a wide variety of situations. It is probable that only a 
small percentage of a student group will be significant in this respect, but 
the evidence accumulated so far indicates that this group does present a 
special educational problem. 

Various instruments developed by these committees have been used in pre- 
testing and post-testing freshmen and will be used to some extent in testing 
sophomores at the end of this year. I know that you have in mind a number 
of questions as to the meaning of the tests and as to what kind of evidence 
we are getting from them. There is very little that I dare say at this point. 
Essentially it is this: On the various tests of critical thinking, in the various 
areas on the attitudes tests and the like, small changes in desirable directions 
are found in practically all of the institutions that have used the instruments 
over a period of one year. There is, however, a considerable amount of varia- 
tion in the size of the gains made in different institutions. We are at present 
trying to interview students and faculty on a number of the campuses so that 
in writing up our final results we may at least venture some hypotheses as to 
what the qualities of this educational program are that result in these differ- 
ential gains. One clear implication of the differential gains is that it is possible 
to get more in the way of gain on these objectives than is being accomplished 
in many institutions. I am also convinced that all institutions can do more 
in the way of teaching for these objectives than they have been doing in 
the past. 

I should like to turn to a brief discussion of by-products of our work in the 
Study. The first of these relates to the significance of cooperative effort. Mr. 
Mayhew and I have collaborated on an article to appear in the April Educa- 
tional Record which will summarize our viewpoint on this matter. Essentially, 
we feel that small groups of institutions within a limited geographic area 
should organize on the basis somewhat like that of the Cooperative Study. 
Inter-institutional committees bring to bear upon the problems of education, 
abilities and enthusiasm which it is hardly possible to obtain in a single insti- 
tution, Furthermore, the mere act of bringing these people together and free- 
ing them from their routine day-by-day responsibilities for a period of time 
during the academic year or during the summer insures results the like of 
which we have not seen in attacks on these problems in any single institution. 
We are convinced also by our experiences in the Study, although I am not 
sure that all committee members would agree, that there are more similarities 
in the programs of various institutions than there are differences. We feel, 
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therefore, that there should not be any great concern about an institution 
losing its individuality by cooperation in such a project. Certainly, if there are 
values to be found in cooperative fund-raising, in setting up athletic con- 
ferences, etc., there must be equal or more value in cooperating in an attack on 
basic educational problems for which all the institutions exist. 

A second and not unexpected by-product of the Study is the realization 
on the part of those working in the committees that more needs to be done in 
day-by-day teaching which is directly related to the objectives. The science 
committee is developing for publication a handbook which will show how 
to use current science materials in developing an ability and interest to read 
them and also in developing the basic skills of critical thinking. The social 
science committee has attacked a like problem. The Handbook of Theme 
Analysis is essentially a teaching technique. I believe also that the test of criti- 
cal judgment developed by the humanities committee has more significance 
in teaching students how to react to works of art than it has as a test of their 
final reactions. The implications of the work of the attitudes committee for 
teaching are much less clear. It does appear certain that a type of individual 
identified by the Inventory of Beliefs will have to be approached in somewhat 
different ways than are other students if they are to become involved in the 
activities of a class and if they are to accept some of the ideas which are being 
developed. 

Although I conclude from our experience that methodology is an important 
thing in connection with teaching of general education objectives, I do not 
wish to be misinterpreted. Methods are not to be used simply for their own 
sake. I have seen something of the formalism which results from emphasis 
on such techniques as pupil-teacher planning and am convinced that nothing 
can be more deadening than the use of techniques which have no direct 
relevance to the work at hand. Techniques must not become an end in them- 


" selves, but we will not get the results that we wish with regard to general edu- 


cation objectives unless we provide learning experiences for the students 
which are directly related to the objectives, Students will not learn to do 
critical thinking by being lectured at; neither will they learn desirable attitudes 
by memorizing facts or by having attitudes preached at them. I am con- 
fident that there are ways in which we can teach to get such results, I think 
this Study has pointed to some of these. 

The third by-product of the Study, for me at least, has been the increasing 
awareness of the inter-relatedness of objectives. In fact, I am now convinced 
that we would do better in general education to pick one major objective, 
such as critical thinking, to examine it in relationship to all aspects of the 
education experience of the individual, and to see to it that we do provide in 
a variety of ways, opportunities for students to do critical thinking and to 
correct errors in their thinking. One does not pursue this far before he finds 
that knowledge of facts, desirable attitudes, personal adjustment, and anything 
else which you can name in the way of an educational objective become 
thoroughly intertwined with critical thinking. 

As I review what we have accomplished in our evaluation project, I am 
reminded of the story about the new doctor called to attend Mr. Murphy. 
After rushing upstairs to Mr. Murphy's room, he ran down and asked for a 
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corkscrew. Almost immediately he hurried down again for a screwdriver, 
and a third time for a chisel and hammer. ‘“‘Good heavens, Doctor,” cried 
Mrs. Murphy, ‘What is the matter with him?” “Don’t know yet,” replied 
the doctor, “I can’t get my bag open.” So far as evaluating general education, 
I fear we have not much more than opened the bag. That there are strengths 
is apparent from some of my earlier remarks, but there are evident weaknesses 
also. 

To date most teachers of general education have been so concerned with 
course organization that they have given little attention to planning new and 
different learning experiences for the students, Students still memorize con- 
tent; it’s just different content, although sometimes it is more nearly relevant 
to the problems of living. There must be and there will be more concern with 
methods of teaching, training of teachers, and the development of new in- 
structional materials. There is a story about a little colored boy at a party 
who kept yelling, ‘‘Lasses, lasses." The hostess said, ‘You should say mo- 
lasses.” To which he replied, “How the debbil can I say mo-lasses when I 
haven't had any yet?” We have had some sincere attempts at instruction re- 
lated to general education goals such as critical thinking, but we need mo’. 
Even so, I have no doubt about the future of the movement, for the basic 
issues which general education has undertaken to meet are too fundamental 
to be ignored. Those concerned with general education are, with few excep- 
tions, a dedicated and enthusiastic group who recognize the deficiencies of 
their programs and the necessity for studying and revising them. This is not, 
I think it is safe to say, characteristic of more traditional education programs. 
There is no question, therefore, but that the general education movement is 
a healthy one, and in one form or another and under one name or another, 
it will be with us for a long time. 


ADVANCING EDUCATION—FROM SCHOOL 
TO COLLEGE* 


Philip H. Coombs 


Director of Research, The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education of the Ford Foundation 


or more than half a century leading educators have criticized two closely 
cians defects of the American educational system which cause 
serious waste and undermine quality. First is the poor articulation among 
units of the system, and lack of clarity as to each unit’s function in relation 
to the whole. Second is the lack of sufficient flexibility within each unit to 
accommodate the wide differences of capacity, maturity, and interests that 
prevail among young people of similar age. 
Despite its considerable virtues, we have developed an educational system 
of poorly connected parts, held together by the principle of the chronological 
lockstep. Under it a young person’s education, instead of being a purposeful, 


* This paper was read for Mr. Coombs by Russell B. Thomas, professor of humanities, The 
College of the University of Chicago. 
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continuous, and efficient process, is apt to be marred by confusion, wasteful 
gaps, and duplications, particularly as he moves from one institutional 
stage to the next. It falls short of the democratic ideal which holds that each 
individual should be enabled and encouraged to develop at his own best pace 
and to his own full potential. It results in a dulling of student appetites for 
learning, a downgrading of educational results, and a vast waste of time and 
of human resouces which the nation can afford even less today than near the 
turn of the century when men like Dewey, Eliot, and Lowell cried out against 
these same defects. 

There is wide agreement on the problem, if not on its cure. It has been 
subjected to numerous critical studies and corrective efforts, yet the problem 
remains as pressing today as ever. It is perhaps most dramatically manifest in 
that four-year phase of the academic procession which normally includes the 
eleventh through the fourteenth grades and which embraces the troublesome 
transition from school to college. 

It was with these considerations in mind that the directors and officers of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, soon after its establishment by 
the Ford Foundation in April, 1951, selected this as one of the several critical 
problem areas of American education upon which to concentrate support of 
promising experiments. The other four areas of Fund concentration are: the 
clarification of educational philosophy, the improvement of teachers, the 
financing of education, and the improvement of education in the Armed 
Forces. 

The Fund approached this problem of articulation between school and 
college without commitment to any particular solution and accordingly it has 
supported a combination of projects which attack the problem differently. 
The four projects considered here are complementary, yet in some measure 
they also reflect alternative approaches to the same goal. They cannot be 
neatly pigeonholed under the familiar labels of “acceleration” or “enrich- 
ment,” for in fact they involve both. Their common and basic purpose is to 
improve the efficiency and effectiveness of education, especially from the 
eleventh through the fourteenth years of schooling, both by providing a richer 
education in this time period and by accelerating the whole process, at least 
for more able students. Though their major focus is upon “the better than 
average student,” the underlying concern is for improving education for all 


young people. 


The School and College Study of General Education 


The first of the projects needs only brief mention here since it recently 
resulted in an excellent report which speaks for itself, entitled General Educa- 
tion in School and College, and available from the Harvard University Press. 
This was a joint undertaking by faculty members of three preparatory schools— 
Andover, Exeter, and Lawrenceville—and three universities that receive many 
students from these schools—Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. The broad purpose 
of this study, in the words of the report, was “to integrate the work of the 
school and college in the area of general education,” or, more precisely, “to plan 
the last two years of secondary school and the first two years of college as a con- 
tinuous process, conceived as a whole.” These four years have a certain natural 
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unity for the American student, the committee believed, and the danger is that 
this natural unity will be lost in the break at twelfth grade between school and 
college. Their fears were abundantly confirmed by the evidence derived 
from a close study of the academic records of 344 graduates of the three pre- 
paratory schools who had entered the three universities and were seniors in 
the class of 1951. 

This evidence pointed clearly to three major weaknesses in the current pat- 
tern of connection between school and college. The first is the waste of time 
and effort involved in doing the same thing twice, in dropping a subject 
(especially foreign languages) before it has really done much good, and in 
placing undue emphasis upon less important aspects of a subject. The com- 
mittee found, for example, that about one third of the 344 students whose 
records were studied had repeated in college the beginner's course in physics, 
chemistry, or biology which they had already taken in school. Moreover, the 
repeaters showed only a negligible advantage over those college students 
taking the subject for the first time. Commenting on college language re- 
quirements that are met and then forgotten, the committee observed: “It is 
evident that students are spending a lot of time not learning to use a foreign 
language.” 

The second weakness found was important gaps in training and in intel- 
lectual experiences. The third was a failure to communicate to students the 
meaning, purpose, and value of a liberal education. 

The committee did not stop with an exposé and documentation of the weak- 
ness but went on, with the advice and counsel of many experienced school 
and college teachers, to design a blueprint for action which every reader of 
the report will find challenging. A large portion of the report is devoted 
to a detailed discussion of curriculum content and sequence. Practicing its 
own preachments, the committee wrote a report which is lucid and persuasive 
and designed a definition of a liberally educated person that deserves to be- 
come a classic. The findings of this committee, though based on evidence 
drawn from six rather atypical institutions, are relevant, nevertheless, to 
problems universally encountered. Hopefully the report will stimulate con- 
structive discussion among school and college faculties across the country and 
lead to a better articulation between their respective institutions. 


A Public School Program for Students of Exceptional Endowment 


A second project supported by the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
involves the collaboration of the public school system of Portland, Oregon, 
and faculty members of Reed College on a city-wide program designed to 
enrich educational opportunities for public school children of exceptional 
endowment. Acceleration may become an important by-product of this experi- 
ment but is not its major aim. Interestingly enough, this project was prompted 
in part by a study of juvenile delinquency which revealed that a surprising 
proportion of young people encountering trouble were above average in 
general competence. The inference was that the school system was not chal- 
lenging their abilities and channeling their energies into constructive pursuits. 

The essential features of the Portland project are as follows: 

1. Provision for many kinds of unusual ability so that the traits and talents 
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selected for identification and for development shall not be limited to general 
intelligence as currently tested and shall include creative, intellectual, artistic, 
and social capacities, and the emotional and moral qualities necessary for 
effective use of these capacities. 

2. Experimentation with methods and materials of instruction for groups 
and individuals that will challenge and develop unusual abilities of various 
kinds, and to this end the encouragement and training of good teachers. 

3. Coordination of the teaching and the programs of promising students 
with the common curriculum of the schools and with other educational re- 
sources in the community to avoid fixed grouping, with the intention of 
enabling other students (and in some measure all students) to profit from 
the experimentation. 

4. Cooperation with other colleges for following up the students from the 
program and for working out closer articulation of college curriculums with 
those of the high schools, and with possible acceleration at either the high 
school or college level, or both. 

5. Close collaboration with a college of liberal arts and sciences in a stra- 
tegic position for assisting in shaping and evaluating the program and for 
actively participating in important aspects of it. 

This experiment is far along in its planning and tooling up phase and is 
starting to operate in four pilot high schools and ten elementary schools, The 
main task in the first year has been the development of procedures of identifi- 
cation of exceptionally endowed students (on the basis, incidentally, of a 
variety of evidence of achievement and promise and not alone academic intelli- 
gence tests). In addition, initial efforts have been devoted to training a cadre 
of teachers for the program, to evaluating the contribution of existing school 
programs in relation to exceptionally endowed students, and to inventorying 
and mobilizing community resources that can be utilized in the program. 

School people everywhere will undoubtedly find this an interesting experi- 
ment to watch, and college people can take heart from this effort to send 
students to them with better preparation and sharpened appetites for learning. 
This raises the question faced by the third project to be mentioned, the 
question whether our colleges are well adapted to doing full justice to well- 
prepared students who enter their portals. 


The School and College Study of Admission with Advanced Standing 


The faculty and administration of Kenyon College asked themselves this 
question and wondered if they should revise some of their requirements for 
the B.A. degree to enable well prepared and able students to save time and 
yet not lose the essential values of a thorough liberal education. Inquiries by 
Kenyon revealed much interest in this question among other colleges, and 
among numerous high-grade secondary schools whose graduates are forced 
to duplicate high school work in required freshman courses in college that 
are geared to the needs of less well prepared students, There was wide en- 
thusiasm among these colleges and high schools for exploring the idea of 
giving abler students in high school the opportunity to take courses equivalent 
to some of those now taught in the first year or two of college, with a view to 
permitting such students to leapfrog perhaps a whole year of college by 
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getting credit for this advanced preparation toward a B.A. degree. In short, 
enrichment in high school would permit acceleration in college. The con- 
sequent saving of time, and the equally important nourishment of student 
interest in learning, would benefit especially those who are going on after 
college for more years of graduate and professional study. 

A committee was formed to explore this idea under the leadership of 
Kenyon’s President Chalmers—including Brown, Bowdoin, Carleton, Ken- 
yon, M.I.T., Middlebury, Oberlin, Swarthmore, Wabash, Wesleyan, and 
Williams. Application was made to the Fund for a grant to support the 
School and College Study of Admission with Advanced Standing. This 
committee subsequently enlarged its membership to include twelve head- 
masters, principals, and superintendents and established close working rela- 
tions with a selected group of twenty-two secondary schools. William H. 
Cornog took leave of absence from his post as president of the Central 
High School in Philadelphia to become the committee’s executive director. 

At present a series of working committees involving the participation of 
more than one-hundred school and college teachers and administrators are 
giving intensive study to eleven subject-matter fields on the college fresh- 
man level in which high school preparation might be enriched. The subjects 
include: English composition, literature, Latin, French, German, Spanish, 
history, mathematics, biology, chemistry, and physics. 

These subject-matter working committees will submit their final reports 
by June for publication in the fall of 1953. Meantime, to identify and iron 
out practical operating problems, the central committee has authorized pilot 
studies in seven schools and two colleges during the spring semester of 
1953. It is the committee's intention to put their ideas into practice as quickly 
and fully as feasible. 


The Program for Early Admission to College 


A somewhat opposite approach to the same goal—the goal of saving the 
student’s time while improving the quality of his education—is represented 
by the fourth project, the Program for Early Admission to College, which 
is better known and perhaps more controversial than the three previous ones. 
This project was initiated as a pre-induction experiment by four universities— 
Chicago, Columbia, Wisconsin, and Yale—which in 1951 were concerned 
about the problems raised for education by the manpower demands of the na- 
tion’s military services. It then appeared that for an indefinite period ahead 
the general education of many young men would be interrupted by the re- 
quirement of military service at or soon after the age of eighteen. 

The four universities requested support for an experiment designed to com- 
plete the general education of more able young men before they entered 
military service, by giving them two years of college somewhat ahead of the 
normal schedule. The announcement of this grant by the Fund was greeted 
with widespread interest in other colleges, not simply because of this approach 
to the draft problem but because of the broader idea of accelerating the 
education of young people who had not yet completed high school but who 
seemed ready, academically and in personal maturity, to undertake college 
work. Accordingly, the program was expanded to include eight other colleges 
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—Fisk, Goucher, Lafayette, Louisville, Morehouse, Oberlin, Shimer, and 
Utah—trepresenting a wide diversity of institutions of higher education. 

In the fall of 1951, a total of 420 selected students entered eleven par- 
ticipating institutions under this experiment and another 429 entered in 1952. 
(Morehouse took in its first group in 1952.) With few exceptions, these 
special students were under sixteen and one-half years of age and the majority 
had completed only the tenth or eleventh grade of high school. The big ques- 
tion was: How will these accelerated students do in college compared to con- 
ventional students, not only in their academic performance but in their social 
and emotional adjustment to college life? 

To answer this question, the twelve participating colleges, in cooperation 
with the Research Division of the Fund and the Educational Testing Service 
at Princeton, have developed an extensive evaluation program. It will study 
closely the full college experience and post-college careers not only of these 
first two groups of Fund scholars, but also of two additional groups that will 
enter college in the fall of 1953 and 1954 under an extension of the program 
recently agreed to by the Fund and the participating colleges. 

This should provide for the first time the results of a carefully controlled 
experiment in early admission to college involving a large statistical sample and 
several cooperating institutions of different types. The evidence obtained 
should illuminate several basic educational policy questions which thus far 
have been rigorously debated without benefit of sufficient facts. 

The first phase of the evaluation, covering the first year’s experience of the 
first group of Fund scholars, has just been completed, Its results are encourag- 
ing, though it would certainly be premature to draw any final judgments on 
the basis of these early returns. The freshman year academic performance and 
the social and emotional adjustment of the Fund scholars in each of the in- 
stitutions has been compared not only with that of their entering class as a 
whole, but with specially selected “comparison groups” made up of “match- 
ing students” of comparable aptitude who differed from the scholars mainly 
in having graduated from high school and entered college at a “normal” age. 
It was important to establish such comparison groups because the scholars 
were more carefully selected than the run-of-the-mine freshman and had higher 
average aptitude scores. 

Academically, the experimental students as a group considerably out- 
distanced the rest of the freshman class. What is more, and this presents a 
real poser for the experts, in a majority of the colleges they also outper- 
formed their comparison groups made up of high school graduates. There 
were, of course, wide variations in academic performance among scholars, 
including some failures; but as a group they did strikingly well. 

But the question which interests the critics and skeptics most is: How well 
did the Fund scholars adjust emotionally and socially to college life in view 
of their “tender age”? This is a difficult question to answer with objective 
statistical evidence. Under the evaluation program evidence was collected con- 
cerning extra-curricular activities, the seasoned judgments of faculty members 
and other college observers, the opinions of the students themselves, and the 
record of withdrawals from college resulting from academic difficulties or 
other adjustment failures. Again it is well to emphasize that evidence thus 
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far is very preliminary and certainly not decisive. This evidence on 420 
scholars in their first year suggests over-all, however, that these younger 
students made at least as successful an adjustment to college life as conven- 
tional entering freshmen, including the comparison groups. In extra-curricular 
affairs, athletic as well as non-athletic, they were as active as other students 
and in some instances substantially more so. They earned the respect of their 
teachers, and with few exceptions the scholars expressed satisfaction with 
their own freshman-year experience and with the program. The number of 
withdrawals due to academic and general adjustment failures was actually 
somewhat lower for the whole scholar group than for entering students 
generally. The full details of this preliminary evaluation will be published 
soon. 

In concluding this description of four experimental projects supported by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education and aimed at advancing general 
education from school to college, one must again underscore the fact that 
these projects are mid-stream, They have not yet, and will not for some time 
to come, produce firmly established conclusions. There is no denying, how- 
ever, that they represent fresh attacks on an old and critical problem area 
in American education which is of deep concern to school and college people 
everywhere. Already these projects have stimulated a renewed and wide- 
spread interest in this broad problem that touches every high school and 
college across America. 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 
Fred O. Pinkham 


Executive Secretary, National Commission on Accrediting 


he seven major national associations of institutions of higher learning 
aan nearly a thousand individual colleges and universities have set up the 
National Commission on Accrediting and given it the mandate to do some- 
thing about the accrediting situation in higher education. 

Institutional leaders believe accrediting as practiced today is usurping 
essential institutional freedoms and preventing higher education from ful- 
filling its proper mission. They believe it is separating their constituted 
authority from its accompanying responsibility and is bringing too much 
standardization, regimentation, and divisiveness into institutions of higher 
learning. They hold that the strength and greatness of higher education in 
America are rooted in the freedom of institutions to set their own objectives, 
to experiment in the ways and means of education, and to manage their own 
affairs. Accrediting increasingly threatens these freedoms. 

Time does not allow me to explore these charges for you to cite the sup- 
porting evidence. I can give you only a brief glimpse of the extent of their 
significance, outline what the Commission recommends we should do about 
it, and indicate what progress has been made. 

The forty-two college and: university presidents who make up the execu- 
tive body of the Commission find their assignment considerably more than 
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the task of reorganizing the mechanics of accreditation, Accrediting today is 
much more than a simple system of reciprocal arrangements for transfer of 
credits among educational institutions. Accrediting today involves every aspect 
of higher education, its objectives, internal operations, and relationships to 
Federal and state governments and to all of society. Not enough of us have 
taken the time to consider the significant extent to which accrediting touches 
our lives. Accrediting not only controls the preparation of professional people 
upon whom we all depend so heavily, it dictates our schooling from the ele- 
mentary school through the graduate school. It figures very importantly in 
our opportunities for employment. It controls our eligibility to join women’s 
clubs and fraternal orders. It governs the annual distribution of hundreds of 
millions of very influential dollars, Veterans’ educational programs, agri- 
cultural programs, public health programs, national defense programs, and 
the training of large groups of military personnel are but a few of the things 
which depend very largely upon accreditation in higher education. Is it any 
wonder a college president wants his institution to be accredited ? 

Under the present trend of events an institution of higher learning can 
hardly afford not to be accredited by a whole host of accreditors. And the 
number is increasing. New groups have taken up accrediting in order to pro- 
tect their fields of specialized interest. Institutions of higher learning are 
literally being torn apart in the race to maintain the status of “full accredita- 
tion.” 

Essentially, accrediting is an evaluative process. It presupposes certain ob- 
jectives or criteria in terms of which higher education is assessed and toward 
which it is guided or coerced. (The real definition of higher education in 
America is written by the people who accredit it.) 

Underlying all evaluative criteria are certain assumptions about the pur- 
pose, nature, and control of the thing being evaluated. I shall mention only 
a few of the issues concerning which accreditors of higher institutions assume 
a point of view. 

1. Is a college or university a collection of autonomous schools and 
faculties brought together for the purpose of expediting the necessary ad- 
ministrative matters involved in maintaining educational programs? Or is a 
college or university a unified institution with purposes and identities which 
include but go beyond the sum of those of its parts? Is the graduate of an 
institution of higher learning the product of a specialized academic program 
within an institution or is he the product of the whole institution? The 
practices of some accreditors indicate a subscription to the former view. The 
practices of others indicate a belief in the latter. 

2. Are the goals of higher education a mere collection of the objectives 
set up by the various separate institutions, faculties, and professional organi- 
zations? Or are there broader goals for higher education which include 
identifying characteristics of all college-educated men, irrespective of speciali- 
zation or vocational goal? What is a college education ? What is a college for? 

3. Should each department or school in an institution be evaluated in 
vacuo in terms of its own objectives, or should the whole institution be 
evaluated in terms of the broader aims and functions of the whole institution ? 

4. Who shall evaluate higher education, and whose aims and procedures 
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shall we use ?—The educators who perform and are responsible for the job of 
educating, or those who employ or otherwise depend upon the products of 
our institutions? In the case of the professions, for example, accreditors of 
institutions of higher learning assume a position with reference to how much 
control the professions should exercise over the training of the persons who 
enter their ranks. Today most accreditation of colleges and universities is done 
by professional organizations and is usually carried out in the name of pro- 
tecting the public welfare. To what extent should professions use the con- 
trol of higher education through accreditation as means for protecting the 
public welfare? What is the role of professional licensing? How do we dis- 
tinguish between protecting public welfare and promoting guild interests? 

The practices of some accreditors notwithstanding, none of these issues is 
an either-or proposition. The members of the Commission believe that 
accreditation of higher education must be a cooperative affair, with certain 
authorities and responsibilities clearly designated and properly balanced among 
those who have an equity in it. No one yet knows the point of balance. But 
some suggestions have been offered. The Commissioners suggest, for example, 
that the professions (I interpret the word broadly to include all organized 
fields of specialized interests) should assume the responsibility for defining 
the needs of the professions and for describing the type of personnel desired. 
The educational programs and administrative systems set up to perform the 
job of education properly come under the authority and responsibility of the 
educators who administer and teach in our institutions. They believe the pro- 
fessions should focus their attention upon the product of institutions, not 
upon the organization and management of institutions. 

If educators are to assume the full responsibility for managing their affairs, 
their obligation to society, and especially to their immediate constituencies, 
requires that they assume the responsibility for policing their own ranks. 
They must maintain a system which weeds out substandard programs and in- 
sures continued effort for improvement of higher education in all its parts. 
Certainly we should not condone substandard work. Nor should we have to 
rely upon others to protect the public from substandard educational pro- 
grams. 

Accrediting has traditionally carried a police function. But, today, the 
need for policing has virtually disappeared. Usually an agency knows very 
well that an institution or a particular part of it will be approved before a 
visit to the campus is scheduled. On the other hand, accrediting bodies today 
do intend to impose certain standards upon institutions. The accrediting 
bodies have set the standards, and they enjoy the benefits of extremely effective 
penalties evoked upon those who do not “voluntarily” invite them to im- 
pose their standards. These penalties take the form of pressures couched in 
state laws, alumni fund campaigns, faculty morale, and other things frequently 
beyond the direct control of the accrediting bodies. On occasion, the circum- 
stances of these pressures victimize the accrediting agencies themselves. 

What constitutes substandard educational programs? By whose standards 
are we going to measure and direct higher education? The National Com- 
mission on Accrediting believes that all parties having an equity in higher edu- 
cation should have a voice in setting the goals and standards for it. Setting 
standards should be a cooperative endeavor. 
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The goals of higher education must necessarily be broad and inclusive. 
Within the limits of public welfare, institutions must be free to pursue a broad 
range of objectives, As society moves along, we must continually question the 
boundaries of our definition and reassess the accepted content of higher 
education. But more importantly, we must see to it that no one objective or 
point of view or training program is given the advantage through legislation 
or other controlling force if that advantage is achieved at the price of free- 
dom to pursue other equally justified objectives. Education must advance on 
merit and free acceptance, not upon coercion at the hand of specialized inter- 
ests. We do not always agree on what constitutes an equally justified objective. 
But this we do know: If higher education is to be hammered out in the 
shop of democratic processes, we want to be sure that each blacksmith has a 
hammer and equal time at the forge. Let us remember that the true test of 
standards in higher education is seen in the quality of the product, not in the 
power of the organizations administering the standards. 

After more than two years of study, the Commission has suggested a 
plan for bringing interested parties together for the purpose of devising ways 
to eliminate the evils inherent in accrediting and at the same time to 
strengthen the constructive contributions which the accrediting process can 
make to higher education. The Commission does not have all the answers to 
all of the problems attending upon accrediting. They have reached certain 
conclusions and they do have some recommendations to make. 

The Commission believes that: 


1. Historically, accrediting has contributed much good to higher educa- 
tion, and properly handled, it can and should continue to be a constructive 
force for improvement in higher education. 

2. Institutions of higher learning must be the responsible and controlling 
authority for accreditation in higher education. 

3. If accrediting is to be of most worth, it must be made to serve and 
strengthen the best interests of all higher education. No one program within 
an institution should be promoted at the expense of institutional stability and 
in spite of institutional objectives. No one educational field should be pro- 
moted nationally through accrediting at the expense of other equally legitimate 
educational programs. 

4. Channels through which the counsel and suggestions of the professions 
can continually reach the institutions must be maintained, 

5. Accreditation of an institution should be based upon the aims and 
objectives of the institution being accredited. 

6. One of the most promising features in accrediting is institutional self- 
evaluation which precedes visitation. 

The essential features of the Commission’s program may be stated briefly 
as follows: 


1. The six regional accrediting associations which are agents of higher 
institutions should be strengthened so they can coordinate and direct the 
accreditation of all institutions of higher learning within their respective 
areas, 

2. The national organizations representing the various fields in which 
institutions maintain educational programs (with one organization or council 
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per field), should be invited to join in developing standards and criteria 
and in evaluating institutions. 

3. Each institution should be evaluated as a whole institution. That is, 
each part of it should receive the benefit of segmental evaluation (experts 
in legal education evaluate the law school, experts in medical education 
assess the medical program, etc.), but the evaluators should act as a team, 
studying each part in its relation to all other parts and in the perspective of 
the whole institution. Duplication of effort in evaluation should be removed 
and institution-wide policies, procedures, and objectives should be given 
primary concern. 

4. Prior to an institution-wide evaluation, the entire institution should 
undergo a thorough self-evaluation. The report of the self-evaluation may 
form the basis of the examination by the team of “outside” evaluators. 

How is this plan working? It has been carried out experimentally several 
times and many additional joint visits are scheduled throughout the country 
for this spring and next fall. Procedures are being improved with each 
experiment. There is, of course, considerable divergence in the readiness of 
the regional associations to undertake the extremely involved task of 
coordinating and directing institution-wide visitations, However, the regionals 
are rapidly setting up machinery and carrying on negotiations with profes- 
sional organizations. Considering the many constitutional changes which had 
to be made, I believe progress by the regional associations has been extremely 
swift. The general guiding principles developed by the National Committee 
of Regional Accrediting Associations and subsequently adopted by the 
regional associations have been reported to Commission members, as have 
reports of meetings between the Commission and professional organizations. 
Additional copies of these reports may be secured from the Commission's 
national office. Program letters and other official Commission statements are 
sent to institutional presidents and are available in their offices. 

A significant step was taken this week when the Middle States Association 
held a conference with representatives of several professional organizations 
for the purpose of eliminating duplication in questionnaires and in setting 
up closer working arrangements. The Middle States Association, which has 
already completed several institution-wide visitations, has contributed much 
to the early development of this program. In some instances, the professional 
organizations have taken the initiative. The AACTE, for example, has 
sponsored a conference with representatives of the regional associations. 

What do the professional organizations think of this program? The 
professional organizations have been developing accrediting procedures for 
a half-century and their contributions to education have been many. Several 
different types of accrediting programs have been evolved. For some agencies, 
accrediting is the sole function. A few maintain an accrediting program as 
a function separated from other activities of the organization. Other groups 
have merged their accrediting activity with other services to such a degree 
that it is virtually impossible to know where accrediting ends and other 
services begin. These professional programs cannot be changed over night. 
Through the years, professional licensing boards authorized by the states, 
large industries, prospective students, and the institutions themselves have 
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become dependent upon the present accrediting system. Vested interest in 
long established accrediting agencies runs high. Although many of the 
professional groups are in sympathy with the plight of the institutions, they 
do not want to give up their accrediting function until they are sure that 
what takes its place will do the job equally well or better than what they 
now provide. This attitude is understandable and rightfully places the burden 
of proof upon the Commission’s program. We all want what is best for 
education. We may differ right now on what is best for education, but 
I think there is great hope in the fact that, almost without exception, national 
organizations participating in accrediting have expressed willingness to join 
in helping to develop the Commission’s plan through participation in experi- 
mental evaluations. Increasingly, organizations are extending their participa- 
tion and support by joining under the sponsorship of the regional associations 
in genuine efforts to work out procedures for team evaluations. 

There are many questions still unanswered, and many problems yet to be 
worked out. But if progress to date is an index to the future, there is no 
doubt that with patient persistent cooperation on the part of us all, this 
significant movement in higher education will come to fruition much 
sooner than many of us thought possible. We are advocating a plan based 
upon two assumptions: 

1. Self-direction and self-evaluation which give full attention to the 
recommendations of experts in fields of specialized interests will insure real 
improvement in the programs of our colleges and universities and thus 
improve the service to those who depend upon our institutions. 

2. Cooperative evaluation, if developed and carried out under traditional 
democratic processes, will guarantee to all institutions those freedoms 
essential to their growth and the betterment of higher education. 

Our institutions of higher learning as the wellsprings of intellectual 
leadership house the hope for a better world. As our faculties search in 
the twilight zones for truth and techniques, as they teach the fruits of their 
quest to the people of the world, we must all, irrespective of our special 
interests, join in making American institutions of higher learning worthy 
of their roles as the fountainheads of freedom. 


COOPERATIVE FUND-RAISING 


Frank H. Sparks 
President, Wabash College 


he developments in collective solicitation of funds from corporations 
during the past few years have been remarkable. Starting with two 
Indiana corporation gifts to five colleges each in 1948, the movement has 
spread from coast to coast until it currently includes twenty-two state organiza- 
tions and two regional groups with 325 member colleges located in twenty- 
seven different states, 
There has been no central organization, no clearing house, and no national 
direction of this movement. This has been both an advantage and a dis- 
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advantage. The advantage lies in the fact that each state has formulated its 
own policy and worked out its own procedures. Consequently, there has been 
wide variety in organization, in membership, in fund distribution, and in 
all other aspects of operation. On the liability side, the absence of a 
national clearing house has resulted in much duplicated effort and some 
mistakes that might have been avoided. 

The movement has attracted the attention of enlightened corporate manage- 
ment the nation over. There is no way of evaluating the stimulating influence 
of the things that have been said and written on the subject of corporation 
support of higher education by such men as Frank Abrams, Alfred Sloan, 
Irving Olds, H. W. Prentis, Walter Paepcke, Laird Bell, John McCaffrey, 
Clarence Randall, Henry Ford, Harry Bullis, Beardsley Ruml, and others. 
These men have supplemented their public utterances with many unpublished 
conferences, formal and informal, out of which has come the recently formed 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, which in the reasonably near future 
expects to open for business in New York City. 

The Council is prohibited by its charter to either accept or disburse funds. 
Its functions will be promotional and advisory. Its staff will undertake to 
inform the public concerning the services rendered by and the needs of the 
privately financed educational institutions of the country. It will also collect 
information concerning proposed corporation plans for supporting education, 
and it will report upon the experience resulting from plans that have been 
in operation. It will counsel with corporate management when its counsel is 
desired with regard to legal questions, policies, and procedures. It will act 
as a clearing house among the various state groups and perhaps even assist 
in the working out of orderly contacts between the college members of the 
state organizations and corporation management. The services of such an 
agency are greatly needed, and it is hoped that it will soon be ready for 
action. 

In the interim the Association of American Colleges, through its Com- 
mission on Colleges and Industry, has been the only agency of communication 
among the various state groups. At the annual meeting of the Association 
in Los Angeles in January, a session of the Commission was of such interest 
that the college representatives present took it upon themselves to recommend 
to the Association a larger, longer, and more fully organized meeting devoted 
to this new development. The recommendation was received favorably by 
the Association. The Associated Colleges of Indiana volunteered to act as 
host and arrangements are currently being completed for a three-day work- 
shop in Indianapolis, April 12-15, for which the Sloan Foundation has 
underwritten part of the cost. 

A fair appraisal of the cooperative fund-raising movement is difficult. It 
is clear even this early that it is not equally attractive to all parts of the 
country nor to all privately financed colleges and universities. In the first 
place, industry is by no means equally distributed throughout the United 
States nor are privately financed colleges. The central states area in which this 
movement came into being is well suited to the successful operation of the 
plan. Industry in the area is diversified, both as to type and size, and the 
small privately financed college occupies an important position in the total 
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educational system. In those parts of the country where there is less industry, 
where the population is sparse or where privately financed institutions are 
less numerous, the prospects of success are less bright. 

Even in those states that are favorably situated, the plan is not equally 
attractive to all institutions. Generally speaking, the large college or univer- 
sity with an established development program is not interested in a cooperative 
effort. Other colleges find their clientele in groups of special interest— 
religious or otherwise—so that the time and energy required by this move- 
ment is out of proportion to the probable benefits. Women’s colleges have 
a particular problem because of the difficulties of joint solicitation. The 
importance of the personal participation of the president is a further limiting 
factor. 

It is the responsibility of each institution, therefore, to decide whether 
or not this is an activity in which it should engage. To those who have had 
experience in the program and who are affirmatively disposed toward it, the 
benefits are of two kinds, direct and indirect. The direct benefits, of course, are 
financial. In some instances these have been substantial. Always money collected 
in this manner is welcome because it interferes in no way with funds from 
other sources and often proves stimulating to other activities. The indirect 
benefits consist of a whole bundle of intangibles which rise out of the closer 
personal contact among the presidents of the participating colleges and 
between the college presidents and business executives as they work together. 
It is an inspiring experience to be on a first-name basis with the administrators 
of one’s educational rivals and to go with them to talk with the leading 
businessmen in the community about the common cause of education and 
commerce. 

This whole undertaking is a long-time venture. Too much should not be 
expected too easily nor too soon, but for a considerable number of institutions 
cooperative solicitation of corporate funds is full of promise. 


CURRENT SITUATION ON STUDENT DEFERMENT, 
ROTC PROGRAMS, AND THE NEW GI LEGISLATION 


Francis J. Brown 


Staff Associate, American Council on Education 


o attempt in the time allotted to me to give an informational report 
ae even the three items listed on the program is like trying to describe 
a three-hour fast-moving thriller in one sentence. All I can hope to do is 
to give you a brief view in a kaleidoscope, holding the shifting pieces 
momentarily in a still position. In addition to discussing the topics listed on 
the program, I want to add a brief word regarding: the College Housing Loan 
Program; legislation; Congressional investigations; and the international 
scene. Having assigned myself an impossible task, I shall condense extensive 
discussions into only a few sentences. 

Problems of student deferment resolve around the basic issue of manpower. 
Two years ago we were told that manpower would reach the bottom of the 
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barrel by the fall of 1951, or at the latest, the spring of 1952, While it is 
true that Selective Service has been forced to induct men of lower age groups 
and this spring has reached the nineteen-year olds, and while, intermittently, 
statements have been made that it may be necessary to eliminate all college 
deferment, the facts—short of total war—do not warrant these dire predic- 
tions. There is no change now contemplated in the present deferment policy 
of undergraduate students, and if a change is made in the deferment of 
gtaduate students, it will only be such as to bring deferment policies into 
closer relation to the present admission policy of graduate schools. I should 
like to emphasize the entire preceding statement so that students may be put 
at ease in relation to their completing their college program at high level in 
order to render greater service upon the completion of their education. 

There are two detailed problems regarding student deferment: one, manda- 
tory deferment of students enrolled in terminal courses; and two, provisions 
for deferment of high school graduates during the summer months and until 
they are enrolled in college and become eligible for student deferment. The 
Council’s Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government has discussed both of these issues with representatives of 
Selective Service and it appears that the issues are on the way to being 
resolved. 

Problems of GI education are twofold: legislative and administrative. As 
to the former, all of you are familiar with the questionnaire sent out by the 
American Council on Education on the recommendations of the Committee 
on Relationships and its Subcommittee for the Study of Public Law 550. A 
total of 948 replies has been received. Of this number, forty-four were 
returned unanswered and with the comment: ‘We have had no experience 
with P.L. 550 and hence have no basis of judgment.” Of the remaining 904, 
503 voted for the first of the three alternatives: “I believe that no amendment 
modifying the financial provisions for educational benefits under Public 
Law 550 should be supported until sufficient time has elapsed to permit 
critical evaluation of the operation of the present law.” One hundred and 
seventy-eight voted for the second alternative: ‘I believe the financial pro- 
visions for educational benefits under Public Law 550 should be retained.” 
Two hundred and twenty-three voted for the third: “I believe immediate 
action should be taken to seek enactment of the Nixon Amendment or a 
substitute which would embody the same principle.” There was very little 
difference in the judgment of members and non-members of the Council 
and a clear majority of both privately and publicly controlled institutions 
voted either for postponement or’for no amendment relative to the financial 
provisions of the act. On the basis of these data in which only 24.6 per cent 
voted for immediate action to amend P.L. 550, and after extended delibera- 
tion of the issues involved, the Committee on Relationships voted: 

That no suggestion regarding changes in the financial provisions of 
P.L. 550 should be made to Congress at this time. It was further agreed, 
however, that the attitude with regard to the financial provisions should 
not be construed to mean that amendments should not be proposed with 
regard to other eosin of the Act if the Veterans Administration 
finds it impossible to make necessary administrative improvements 


through regulations. 
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In this connection, it is interesting to note that a representative of the 
American Legion stated at the last meeting of the Committee that the Legion 
would not introduce the Nixon Amendment until there was a united front 
in higher education that this amendment should be supported, and unless the 
Legion receives a clear indication from the veterans themselves that they 
wish variable payments as proposed in this amendment. The representative 
indicated that to date they have received only five letters from veterans, all 
enrolled in the same institution. The other interesting aspect of this legislation 
is that the Association of American Colleges has appointed a Subcommittee on 
P.L. 550, the chairman of which has repeatedly stated that he wishes his 
committee to work through the American Council on Education, Both the 
Subcommittee for the Study of P.L. 550 and the full Committee on Relation- 
ships will continue their deliberations and will continually seek factual 
information regarding operation of the new law. 

Many administrative problems have developed in relation to P.L. 550 
which the Committee has repeatedly discussed with representatives of the 
Veterans Administration. These include: acceptance by the VA of the 
Associate in Arts degree as an approved college degree; flexibility between 
credit and non-credit courses in determining student load; payments to 
students enrolled in cooperative courses; and many more. Some of these 
issues have already been resolved; others will continue to be discussed with 
the VA. At the next meeting of the Committee on Relationships on April 7, 
a full half-day will be given to a discussion with representatives of the VA 
on these issues. In addition to the regular consultants, the Veterans Affairs 
Committee of the Association for Higher Education, the members of which 
are veterans counselors on their campuses, will meet with the Committee. 

The developments pertaining to ROTC have been intermittently sum- 
marized in the Council’s bulletin, Higher Education and National Affairs, 
and need not be repeated here. The branch immaterial curriculum, a general 
program rather than specialized, is being generally accepted. Perhaps the 
most important potential development has bearing not only on ROTC, but on 
the whole manpower Selective Service problem. There is a recurring rumor that 
the total number of men in the Armed Services may be gradually reduced. 
If this occurs, the Department of Defense will undoubtedly restudy the ROTC 
quota for the fall of 1953. 

At the last meeting, representatives of the College Housing Loan Program 
met with the Committee. Following a rather extended discussion, the Com- 
mittee has recommended to the President that the remaining $200 million 
of the loan be made immediately available and that the present defense 
restriction be removed. If this recommendation is carried out, and there 
appears good reason to believe that it will, many institutions in need of 
housing for students and faculty but not now eligible for the loan because of 
defense restrictions, will be able successfully to apply for this low-interest, 
forty-year-amortization loan from the Housing and Home Finance Agency of 
the Federal Government. 

It is possible ‘only to list legislative developments that are of concern 
to the Committee. The old chestnut of universal military training has again 
been introduced, but no action appears likely in this session. I should like, 
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however, to put you on the alert, since it will undoubtedly be pushed in the 
next session of the Congress because of the fact that the present National 
Defense Act will expire in 1955. 

Many proposals have been made to modify the tax structure to increase 
the exemption for dependents which, as you know, includes college students 
and all other adults if they earn not less than the current exemption of 
$600 during the calendar year; to exclude from income, annuity payments 
made by the employer; and to provide for special deductions for students in 
college. The last of these three proposals would tend to set up a special 
category and hence would be unwise. The other two go to the heart of the 
whole structure, but again I do not believe that this session of the Congress 
will take definitive action on either of these proposals. 

The one field in which more bills have been introduced than in any other, 
at least that may affect education, is that of tidelands oil. The Committee took 
no side on the issue as to whether or not the royalties from oil drawn from 
land below tide-level should or should not be given to the states, It did, 
however, endorse the Hill Amendment, which would provide that such 
funds as may revert to the Federal treasury be used as grants-in-aid to 
education. 

Another field in which many bills have been introduced is that of extending 
the present coverage of Federal social security benefits to public employees. 
At the present time more than 99 per cent of all privately controlled institu- 
tions of higher education have taken advantage of the optional coverage 
provided in the act voted by the last session of the Congress. More than 85 
per cent of the administrators of publicly controlled institutions have indicated 
they desire coverage for their employees. The Committee on Relationships 
has been deeply concerned and a Committee on Social Security has been and 
will continue actively to carry out the wishes of the Council membership. 

Time does not permit more than enumeration of a few of the many other 
bills, including these: to establish a Federal scholarship program; to extend 
financial aid to Federally impacted areas; to extend the original GI Bill to 
the children of veterans killed in action or deceased as a result of service- 
connected disabilities, and to extend the time during which a veteran may 
take advantage of the educational provisions of the act. 

All of us are deeply concerned regarding the investigations now progressing 
on Capital Hill. I wish that I might have given my full time to this problem. 
It was discussed at length by the Committee on Relationships at its last 
meeting, by the Executive Committee of the Council, and the whole issue 
of academic freedom and responsibility will be the topic of a two-day 
session of the Problems and Policies Committee in May. At the last meeting 
of the Committee on Relationships, the following resolution summarized the 
extensive discussion: 


THAT the Committee is deeply concerned with the twin issues of 
national security and academic freedom and the necessity of preserving 
both of them; and that the Committee will continue to be alert to the 
issues involved. 


The last topic is the increasing concern regarding the role of government 
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and of higher education in the international scene. A Joint Resolution has 
been introduced by one Congressman calling for the complete cancellation 
of the participation of the United States in the United Nations and its 
affliated organizations. While nothing will come of this resolution, the fact 
that it has been introduced raises an even more serious challenge that 
America move forward in a positive program of building international 
understanding which alone is the firm and lasting foundation for peace. In 
this, our colleges and universities have a tremendous responsibility. 


ENROLLMENT PROSPECTS FOR 1953-54 
Robert C. Story 


Head, Statistical Services, Research and Statistical Section, 
U. S. Office of Education 


he somewhat unexpected upsurge in college enrollment in the fall of 
eee particularly among freshman students, calls for a reassessment of 
the enrollment picture for 1953-54. Earlier forecasts have, for the most part, 
pointed to a general downward trend which was reversed last fall for the 
first time since 1949, 

At the outset I would like to say that enrollment prospects for 1953-54 
appear to be fairly bright. Assuming that the student deferment program 
continues to operate in substantially the same form as at present, we may 
anticipate a slight increase in the non-veteran male enrollment in 1953-54. 
The number of men attending college under Public Law 550 next year will 
be almost double the number enrolled next year under the older GI Bill of 
World War II. As a matter of fact, a recent survey made by the Office of 
Education covering the Korean veteran students in college in December 1952, 
shows that almost 50,000 were enrolled at that time. The number has 
undoubtedly increased substantially in the spring semester of this year and 
will continue to increase next fall. About 60 per cent of the Korean veteran 
students are enrolled as freshmen. If this proportion holds next fall, it may 
well mean a greater freshman increase than was experienced this year when 
the number was 15 per cent above 1951. 

Except for a very slight decrease in 1951, the number of women college 
students has increased steadily over the last decade. Last fall the number 
reached 761,000 and may exceed 800,000 in the fall of 1953, if the present 
trend continues. If this figure is attained, it will mean that the colleges will 
enroll almost half again as many women in 1953 as were enrolled only 
twelve years ago. 

With enrollment increases anticipated for the first time in several years, it 
might be of interest to dwell for a moment on the types of institutions which 
will probably experience the greatest enrollment increases. If the pattern of 
1952 is followed in 1953, an over-all enrollment increase may be expected 
in the junior colleges, teachers colleges, and four-year liberal arts colleges. 
Large enrollment increases may also be expected in the technical schools, 
where the entering class in the fall of 1952 was 35 per cent greater than 
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in the previous year. Enrollment in the complex universities may continue 
stationary or decrease slightly, as the number of entering students (although 
increased from last year) will not be sufficient to offset the number graduat- 
ing or completing graduate programs, 

Although there are many elements contributing to the increase in the 
college population, most can be related to present economic conditions and 
factors relating to the Korean conflict. The first point is partially reflected in 
the increased enrollment of women, whose college attendance varies more 
with economic conditions than is the case with men students. On the second 
point, industrial expansion has brought increased demands for technically 
trained personnel, with resultant increases in enrollment in the areas of 
greatest demand. Then too, the passage of Public Law 550 will certainly 
stimulate many veterans to enter or return to college. Aside from these 
elements, there is a long-range trend of increasing proportions of high 
school graduates going on to college plus greater academic persistence among 
those enrolled in college. 

It has become increasingly apparent in recent years that the composition of 
our college population is changing. The expansion of collegiate facilities to 
include adult programs, part-time and evening work, schools of general 
studies, and the like, has resulted in increased enrollment drawn from the 
population beyond the normal college-going age. 

In summary, the present indications are in the direction of an increase 
of about 5 per cent in the total college enrollment for 1953. This means that 
the number will approximate 2,260,000. Barring incursions of the draft into 
the group graduating from high school in June 1953, the freshman class 
may approximate 600,000 (a figure exceeded only in 1946). Korean veterans 
will appear in increasing numbers, possibly reaching as high as 200,000, while 
the number of World War II veterans will drop to about 100,000. Non- 
veteran males are expected to number about 1,161,000. The number of 
women enrolled will approximate 800,000. 

Although this paper is restricted to national enrollment prospects for 1953, 
it might be well to mention just one long-range indicator of things to come. 
The population aged eighteen to twenty-one this year numbers slightly more 
than 9,000,000. Just seventeen years from now there will be more than 
14,000,000 in that age bracket. Colleges and universities should look hard at 
the bulge in enrollment in the elementary schools, for in planning, it is 
usually later than they think, 


THE CHALLENGE TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
William S. Carlson 


President, State University of New York 


summing up is always a formidable task, and I find this doubly true 
A when the assigned topic contains the word “challenge.” That seems 
to be a way of saying: “Anything goes.” And who am I not to make the 
most of such a—challenge? 
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I am confident that on any given day across this land of ours there are as 
many speakers on one challenge or another as there are bluebirds flying. 
There are so many things that seem to be challenging us these days. So you 
can understand that this extended throat-clearing of mine is just an effort 
to determine which of the challenges we should consider today. 

Remember the old saying: “You pays your money and you takes your 
choice” ? There are elements in this situation that remind me of a conversation 
I had not long ago with an old economics professor of mine. I was recalling 
that I used to have trouble with the economics examinations, and the 
professor obligingly let me see some of the current exams. I was astounded 
to see that they were the same old examinations that I used to take. And 
the professor replied: “Yes, we ask the same questions every year.” 

So I asked: ‘‘But don’t you know that the students will pass the questions 
on from class to class?” And his reply was: ‘Yes, but you know in economics 
we change the answers.” 

I am afraid that sometimes speakers who face a challenge such as I am 
facing this morning are inclined to adjust their challenge to suit the 
occasion. Their lecture is like the lectern—adjustable to fit the speaker. 

On one thought, however, I think we can proceed with some degree of 
agreement and confidence. Where challenge exists, there exists also peril. But 
more important, there is opportunity; and opportunity grasped in times such 
as these can provide for the release of the most constructive force of human 
energy the world has ever known, more powerful, even, than the energy 
crammed into an H-bomb. 

I intend to suggest in the broadest terms a few of the challenges from 
among the many which haunt every thoughtful educator I know. Perhaps this 
is essentially a restating of those responsibilities and opportunities which we 
have been examining here—and a highlighting of those which perplex me 
most. 

Among these—and each of you might well identify as many other urgent 
ones—are such items for endless debate as the challenge of academic free- 
dom, the challenge of the researcher, the challenge of our students themselves. 
I hope to touch briefly on each of these successively, and then to dwell at 
greater length on yet another. 

Not long ago, a friend remarked to me: “You educators are all afraid. . . . 
Even the most distinguished institution does not provide a community where 
scholars may seek the truth and impart their learning freely. . . . Educators 
shrink today from irresponsible allegations as though we were guilty men.” 

He said we quarantine ourselves in silence as though freedom of thought 
and speech were infectious diseases. The atmosphere on many of our 
campuses today is furtive, in his view, and the very men and women in whose 
custody reposes the defense of freedom are now in flight. 

Of course, I denied all these charges, as you would. I would not care to 
concede that educators are fearful men, but this is the day of the loyalty oath 
and the official investigation. More important, this is an hour that calls for 
the staunchest fortitude. Out of the conflict confronting us can come truth, 
and we cannot permit undue restriction on freedom of the mind and spirit. 
We must demonstrate Communism’s fallacy and viciousness in the only way to 
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which reasonable men have resort—in a climate of discourse, discussion, and 
debate, 

Attacks on men of honest intellect who profess ideas repugnant to the 
orthodox are symptomatic of the insecurity of the beliefs held by the irrespon- 
sibles behind the attacks. It is through conflict, the crashing impact of one 
idea upon another, that fallacies are exposed and evil intent made plain. 

The college is the unique institution in our culture which has the prime 
social and educational purpose to preserve this freedom of thought and 
expression of opinion. When in a college anybody of opinion or belief is 
silenced by emotional repression, the very reason for being of that college 
has been betrayed. A college must provide a home for such a high purpose 
as was voiced by Judge Learned Hand recently when he declared that “We 
must not yield a foot upon demanding a fair field and an honest race to all 
ideas.” Fear undermines the spirit in its pursuit of truth, and soon we find 
ourselves defining the aspect of our terror as a substitute for unfettered 
inquiry. Here, surely, is one of the challenges to which America’s educators 
must face up for many a day. 

In a climate of fear and suspicion, the search for truth is hampered, if not 
wholly blocked, and everything that a university stands for becomes senseless 
and futile. This is most markedly true in scientific research. Great scientific 
discoveries occur in atmospheres of freedom and are made by imaginative men 
with the liberty to follow their informed hunches, guided only by the 
beckoning luminosity of truth. This is the everlasting right of men driven 
by intellectual curiosity. Tendencies that imperil that right threaten the 
progress of mankind. 

In our colleges scientific research has its peculiar restrictions. One is the 
imposition of budgetary fiat; the other is the tendency of philanthropic 
foundations or government agencies to demand predictable results in a given 
time. In addition, there is a disposition to prefer “applied” to basic research. 
This is especially true of large corporations that finance research projects. We 
must scrutinize this particular temptation closely, lest we overburden our 
research men with the onerous demands of practicality and turn them into 
mere technicians. This is a danger in private institutions in straitened financial 
circumstances, But public colleges have a different danger, for we must 
convince harassed finance officers to release tax funds for research, and we 
are often hard put to explain the value of fundamental research. It is 
extremely difficult to explain to a public budget examiner that the goal of 
the research scientist is primarily the discovery of truths in nature and 
secondarily to apply the results of his efforts to the practical world. Attempts 
to dictate areas of research investigation, and too great emphasis on pre- 
dictable consequences, will inevitably stultify creative imagination and make 
unnecessarily difficult such developments as penicillin, streptomycin, atomic 
energy, and all those hundreds more that I need not detail here. 

This is another challenge. Principally, it is a challenge to communicate the 
character and needs of fundamental research to the people who hold the 
purse strings. I do not imply that government and large corporations are 
indifferent to fundamental research. They support many rewarding long- 
range programs; but we must always combat the pressure to give results in 
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a predictable time. We must resist the urging to do much applied research 
and, in effect, become research branches of industry, It is for an effective 
balance of research programs that I plead, certainly not for rejection of 
practical or applied undertakings. 

But what of our students? They are with us by virtue of a grave mixture 
of motives. Some are driven by parents who want their children to have a 
better education than they themselves were able to get. Others are motivated 
by the dictates of social prestige. Many are impelled by economic desires 
alone. Only too few are principally induced into higher education by the 
desire to learn for the sake of learning alone. 

They arrive on our campuses a confused and insecure lot. Rarely do we 
require them to think into their motives and to analyze the motives’ validity. 
We do little to provide them with a sense of direction. Indeed, we seem as 
confused as they are, We sometimes permit them, even encourage them, to 
turn institutions of higher learning into professional athletic associations and 
country clubs. We often assist them in promoting the cheap commercialism of 
football and basketball and the snobbery of fraternities and sororities. We 
have been charged with aiding and abetting their worship of the dollar and 
their too frequent enslavement by prejudice, bigotry, and racial discrimination. 

These are serious charges, and if, as we so frequently seem to do, we 
blame the alumni or some other pressure from without, and fail to stand up 
bravely before that pressure, we will be the most colossal rationalizers in 
the world. 

If we are to avoid the fallacies we see all around us, education must 
never be the occasion for accumulation of pretentious, and often vicious, 
social attitudes. Education must never mean conformity to a set of popular 
ideals. Instead, I submit that we in higher education, if it is to mean much, 
must provide our students with the opportunity for a systematic exploration 
of self. Here I will pause momentarily to reiterate that these challenges are 
among those to which I believe we must give serious attention. They are of 
more than momentary importance, and outweigh in significance, even, the 
application of NCAA rules on bowl games, or the licensing of educational 
TV stations, or many more of the myriad subjects about which we educators 
so frequently convene. 

But my little roster is not intended as an exclusive one, and I would 
willingly grant each of you the privilege of the floor to consider your 
particular challenge. Only a consideration for your upcoming train and plane 
schedules stays me from that offer. However, I do want to take the liberty 
of commenting upon one or more of our challenges, and this I view as the first 
and greatest of them all. It is simply this: Can our colleges and universities 
be both liberal and vocational at the same time? Are these areas mutually 
exclusive ? Must we sacrifice the arts in order to do a good job of professional 
training? I think not—and that answer may warrant a few moments of 
explanation. 

Permeating much of the criticism we hear about education is the assump- 
tion that it must fit the times. This assertion is made most eloquently by those 
who have no notion of the significant form which “the times’’ have assumed. 
There are those who believe education should be uniquely American, utili- 
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tarian, vocational, and streamlined. Others believe education should preserve 
and promote the learning and wisdom of the race. Still others want the 
student to get a vision of the past and of the future, and to awaken an 
awareness of the Divinity that is within him. 

Whatever the purpose of education, whether it be to learn to live, or earn 
a living, I am sure there is general agreement—from the officers of Phi Beta 
Kappa to the most extreme progressive—that we must advance the magnifi- 
cent cultural heritage of Western civilization. 

A discussion I had with a young navigator on Attu during the last year 
of World War II is pertinent in this connection. He was ‘sweating out” a 
raid over Paramushiro. The weather, as usual, was foul; the take-off had 
been postponed for the th time. The young man told me about his home 
life, his education, and much about his hopes and aspirations. He was intent 
upon completing his interrupted education even though he felt it had not 
been entirely satisfactory. He tried to tell me why. 

He had enlisted as a college junior. Like so many of his confreres, he had 
never had a job in the business world. He had never invested in the stock 
market ; nor taught school; nor grown up to be a respected “pillar of society.” 
The trial of adjusting to inactivity was the first real task he had ever tackled. 
He had learned to accept the fact of change in his life, of abrupt breaking 
away from such traditional occupations as schooling. He did not mind being 
shoved around willy-nilly by the higher ups. He had learned to live swiftly, 
even violently. He had learned to face death. But this being told to sit down 
and “sweat it out” was something entirely different, for he was lacking in 
the inner resources that give serenity. 

Groping for a solution to his problem, he pinned the fault on his formal 
education. This, he told me, he realized had been directed toward teaching 
him only how to earn a living—to learn by doing. He was too young, of 
course, to have had time to learn to live by /iving. My young friend on Attu 
had developed neither a philosophy of life nor maturity of mind. His educa- 
tion had been deficient in that he had not even been provided the materials 
from which a philosophy might form. 

Everyone of us has felt the unremitting pressures to produce men and 
women who can act skillfully but cannot think, who are trained but not 
civilized, and who know nothing of the values of tradition. We cannot deny 
that there has been in late years much educational soul-searching as to the 
place of the so-called ‘useless’ subjects in a practical world. 

Perhaps it is obvious by now that I have faith in the leavening and 
enrichening values of the liberal arts. I think that what we are experiencing 
is a shift in emphasis and not a cancellation of the enduring worth of the 
liberal disciplines. 

In the 19th Century, we thought we knew what we meant when we referred 
to a man as “educated.” Today, in our confusion, we are split into two 
schools that are so busy being scornful of each other that they are blind to 
the possibilities that could emerge from a realistic intermingling of vocational 
and liberal disciplines. 

I cannot see a cogent reason to assume that an engineer, let us say, must 
be only a partially educated man. Our society calls the best young minds into 
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professional specialties. These minds will respond as always to the delights 
and the liberalizing power of literature, art, music, poetry. They can be 
released into a wider circle of life beyond themselves and the preoccupations 
of their specialties through participation in the history of mankind. They will 
find the deepest pleasure in a study of geography and geology, and thus 
make the earth their own possession. They can learn languages in such a way 
as to make the past live again and to bring them close to the minds and 
hearts of alien peoples. Their understanding of human origin and destiny 
can be enhanced through the sciences and philosophy. They will be religious 
men, too, and thus grow in spirit and firmly establish their identity with 
divinity. 

American universities suffer from what a colleague of mine calls hardening 
of the categories. The professor of literature cannot talk with the social 
scientist; the historian cannot converse with the scientist; and, so hardened 
are the categories, that a man in one basic science cannot communicate with 
a man in another basic science. 

We are challenged to teach one another. The absence of communication, 
or, in the words of Hutchins, “‘conversation,”’ between the various fields of 
knowledge is, in part, responsible for the clashes of interest in university 
faculties, I recently read, and I regret I cannot recall the source, that university 
faculties compose a kind of yeast-vat that ferments rancor, jealousy, resent- 
ment, hostility, and homicidal feuds, Reciprocal communication might well 
produce the headier liquor of enlightenment and induce creative comradeship. 

What we need are teachers of the liberal arts who will take the world as it 
comes and illuminate it with the humanities, the sciences, and history. We 
need also teachers in the specializing professions who can bring to the civiliz- 
ing forces of the liberal arts the qualities of exactitude, precision, critical 
skepticism, and emancipating doubt. 

With this creative interaction of intellectual disciplines, we can produce 
men and women who will think for themselves, who will seek true mean- 
ings, who will criticize institutions and their calculated sophistries, who can 
explode the myth and label the lie for what it is. Indeed, the future of 
civilization, as we know it, demands of us renewed faith in the ancient pur- 
pose of education—notably of higher education. 

The time is urgent. Civilizations lead a precarious existence, as Toynbee, 
Spengler, and others remind us. They have their ups and downs; they rise, 
flourish, and pass away. They do not necessarily last forever, and they are 
certainly not self-perpetuating. Rome and Babylon, Persia and Egypt, Greece 
and Syria, these have all had their day and have passed off the great stage 
of history. In the Western Hemisphere, we have the ancient civilization of 
the Mayas and Incas, civilizations that lasted for centuries. In the same 
geographic regions from which these civilizations disappeared, we have the 
culturally impoverished physical descendants of a formerly great people. 

Is our own Western civilization, too, marked for extinction? Who can say? 
We need only to remind ourselves that in the early centuries of the Christian 
era our ancestors squandered their rich cultural birthright, and it was the 
Arabs who preserved for us the writings of the ancient Greek philosophers 
and scientists. 
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Of this much we can be sure: a civilization retains its lease on life through 
the members who compose it. No civilization can attain greater heights than 
the quality of its membership allows. Persons are the bearers of civilization. 
As the strength and quality of persons change, so too will the ability of a 
civilization to respond adequately to challenges thrust upon it. The character 
or temperament of nations is not a fixed entity, It can develop or it can 
degenerate. And not the least among the forces which determine the character 
of a people is the education to which it has been exposed. Education ulti- 
mately molds the national and, hopefully, the international character. 

That is why Plato regarded the minister of education as the most im- 
portant official in any state. As you know, his great political work The 
Republic is largely a treatise on education. 

If we permit the American people to take lightly the process of education, 
we are inviting them to court disaster. The learnings and arts, the skills and 
ideals which make for civilized living are easily lost. The deterioration in the 
quality of a civilization can be swift and terrible when those charged with its 
perpetuation are remiss. 

We educators may forget, in our daily rounds of lectures, examinations, 
and committee meetings, that we are engaged in a great enterprise. Ours is the 
enterprise of preserving, transmitting, and creating civilization. We must 
remember that, if our efforts ceased for a single generation, a race of men 
would arise for whom the slow achievements of centuries would be as 
naught. No more effective way has been found to corrupt a country than 
corruption of its educational system. The experiments of totalitarian regimes 
make that lesson tragically clear. Anyone who understands the vital connection 
between education and the life of a civilization should agree with these words 
of a prominent American educator: 


A democracy interested in its future will give each of its members as 
much general education as he can take, nor will it let him miss that 
much because he is in a hurry to become something less than a man. It 
is obvious that all cannot become philosopher-kings, but it is just as 
obvious that all must not be less than they are... . 


We cannot deny that the future of civilization as we know it rests heavily 
on the free world. Today on the other side of the globe, our culture is being 
systematically sabotaged. Falsehoods are being deliberately taught to school 
children, History, science, and philosophy are being rewritten and distorted to 
satisfy the requirements of Marxist dogma. So that the descendants of those 
behind the Iron Curtain may come into their rightful heritage, we have the 
frightening responsibility of preserving the truth for them, 

I remind you of Jefferson’s oft-quoted phrase that democracy is the world’s 
best hope. Yet today we must realize that our own detailed notions of democ- 
racy are not necessarily the only valid ones. On the other hand, there és a 
common humanity, and this bond is what we must stress. 

One basic concept is gradually reasserting itself in a great many of the 
nation’s colleges—and in this belief you will find agreement among most 
teachers, living as they do in the immediate society, but having a larger view 
of society and the future of civilization. This is the knowledge that however 
much men may differ in their interests, temperaments, and stations, they do 
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share their very humanity. Unless this humanity is cultivated, we cannot pat- 
ticipate in the common ventures our democracy needs. 

How to further this cultivation? How better than through the processes 
of education. 

Perpetuating civilization and our democratic way of life, then, is of vital 
concern to America’s colleges. Small wonder, therefore, that our teachers—by 
nature conscientious folk, sensitive to criticism—consider their work of 
prime importance. The urgency in their voices arises because they recognize 
the magnitude of their responsibilities. 

We must educate broadly as well as train specifically. We must educate 
students to help them think critically about the complex problems confronting 
a democratic society. We must help them as citizens to deal wisely with those 
problems. 

The kind of education available in our colleges has a central role in this 
process. A program of study which introduces the student to the basic fields of 
knowledge—the humanities, mathematics, the natural sciences, and the social 
sciences—provides a certain insurance. It is insurance that our future citizens 
will not be prisoners of a society governed by single-minded technicians and 
narrow-minded experts. It will provide insurance that civilization will move 
forward. 

So in the last analysis, all our education machinery is external to the real 
matter—self-education of the individual. All our educational programs are 
make-shifts. The ultimate fallacy in education is our complacent assumption 
that, since we have attained perfection, we need not budge from our posi- 
tion. What is important is for us to retain the experimental attitude. We 
should make certain there is continuous testing and revision in the light of 
experience, no matter what make-shift is adopted. 

America’s colleges will most adequately fulfill their mission if they arouse 
in their students the desire to continue self-education throughout life. That is 
living. That is learning. 

It is neither necessary, nor possible, for the college to bestow upon its 
students during the fragment of their lives spent on the campus, everything 
they will need to know. Each college will have succeeded in the highest 
measure when it becomes worthy of the compliment St. Augustine paid to his 
own formal education. He said that, as a result of it, he was able to read 
anything that was written; understand anything he heard; and express every- 
thing he thought. 

If we are honest with ourselves, however, we should have to admit that 
colleges can merely provide and arrange the fuel. We must patiently hope 
that the spark within the breast of every student will ignite with the fuel and 
grow into a flame. 

But in doing that successfully, perhaps we will incidentally meet and 
surmount the challenges that we seek out today. 








ANALYSTS’ STATEMENTS 


GROUP 1. WHAT SHOULD BE THE STATUS OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN AN INCREASINGLY GROUP- 
ORIENTED SOCIETY? 


Wayne A. R. Leys 


Vice President and Dean of Faculties, Roosevelt College 


nyone who disembarks from plane or train and plunges into the crowds 
A: of our great cities can believe that mankind has become a mass of 
social security numbers. If one asks the crowds for action, the nameless 
numbers seem to coalesce into tightly organized, unthinking pressure groups. 

Some such impression has been projected by Aldous Huxley and George 
Orwell into a hideous vision of future inhumanity, lacking individuality 
and controlled like the parts of a machine. Back in 1932 Huxley looked into 
the future and saw the World State’s motto: “Community, Identity, Stability,” 
appropriately engraved over the main entrance of the Central London 
Hatchery and Conditioning Centre. Orwell foresaw the triumph in 1984 of 
the slogans of the Ministry of Truth: “War is Peace. Freedom is Slavery. 
Ignorance is Strength.” 

Ours is not the first generation to worry about human standardization and 
regimentation, If this is the universal fate, it has been a long time coming. 
Nineteenth Century literature contains many eloquent warnings. Nietzsche 
hated the levelers and the leveling influences of his time. He heaped scorn 
upon “the universal, green-meadow happiness of the herd, together with 
security, safety and alleviation of life for everyone.” ‘Cows, Christians, Shop 
Keepers, Socialists,” they were all slaves, all of them were slaves. 

On this continent there were many individuals like Jefferson who hated 
the cities of Europe and feared urbanization as the greatest threat to liberty. 
Thoreau, sitting in jail rather than pay an unjust tax, could ask, “Is there 
no government where conscience rules instead of a majority? We should be 
men first and subjects afterwards.” David Crockett could sound plausible in 
refusing an invitation to visit Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the ground that 
he did not want to go to Harvard, that ‘branding school” . . . “Where they 
keep ready-made titles or nicknames to give people’; he did not know but 
they might stick an LL.D. on him before they let him go. 

Even in historical periods that we now regard as anything but individualistic 
we note fears that the thinking, conscientious individual will be overwhelmed 
by a sinful populace and that subservience will replace rightful loyalties. 
Moses rebuked his people for the faddish worship of Baal; and Socrates 
rebuked eloquent Callicles because Callicles was unable to contradict the 
object of his love, the Athenian people, “For in the assembly when you say 
anything and the Athenian people say it is not so, you, changing your opinion, 
say what they wish.” 

By recalling that these prophecies of mass-minded doom are not new, I 
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have, perhaps, intimated that my own faith in the individuality of human 
beings is not completely shattered. Like the advertiser who had claimed too 
much too often, the prophets of doom have to preface their latest predictions 
by saying, “No matter how many times we have fooled you before, this time 
we mean business.” 

While discouraged intellectuals and moralists may derive emotional satis- 
faction from sweeping generalizations, there is not much specific guidance in 
their jeremiads, Educators undoubtedly face puzzling problems as they try 
to help young people find their places in a highly organized society, but the 
alternatives are slightly less dramatic than ‘be an ape or a Prometheus!” 

I should like to comment on three specific insights into the problems of 
social status, and pose three issues of educational policy that are related .to 
these insights. 

The first insight, not a new one, has been very ably developed by con- 
temporary psychologists and sociologists. It may be stated in ordinary lan- 
guage by saying that most individuals acquire a meaningful and satisfying 
status only in a fairly small group. You may, in some sense, “belong” to the 
human race and you may be a citizen of a great republic; but the membership 
status that counts is your status in groups of five or ten or, at most, groups 
of a few hundred members. 

Industrial psychologists have thus come to recognize the importance of the 
small work group. During the last war the small combat team was found to 
have more influence on soldiers than the slogans and ideals of the nation. 
Psychiatrists have insisted that participation or the lack of participation in a 
family is a key to human behavior. Anna Freud reported that the frightful 
noise and destruction of the London blitz had less effect on British children 
than the presence or absence of parents and parental behavior. 

If we recognize that the most important status of the individual is his 
status in a small group, usually a face-to-face group, we must agree with the 
Group Dynamics theorists and others who criticize an educational system that 
tends to treat students as individuals. Baker Brownell thinks that the modern 
college tears the student away from his community and, in many cases, unfits 
him for anything but an individual-centered career. This results not only in 
a loss to the community, but in a loss of personal satisfactions, for, as 
Erich Fromm said, “Unless the person feels that he belongs somewhere” . . . 
he feels “‘like a particle of dust and is overcome by his insignificance.” 

Now consider the issue that grows out of this insight. Shall the educator 
be concerned merely that students belong to groups that are small enough 
to permit satisfying participation? Or shall the educator regard membership 
in a small group as the means for participation in affairs of state and the 
politics of big organizations? 

As I read the studies on management of Elton Mayo and Roethlisberger, 
I gain the distinct impression that they have not been too anxious to encourage 
political activity on the part of industrial workmen. They want to establish 
satisfying relationships within the shop work-group. If a man says, “The 
supervisors in this company are a bunch of goddam slavedrivers,” they want 
to get at the local causes of dissatisfaction. If the work-group is discouraging 
high productivity, they troubleshoot the social relationships. But high pro- 
ductivity, economics, politics, and the affairs of state are not the subjects of 
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universal discussion ; they are ideas in the minds of the managers who guide 
members of the work-group into happier and more constructive roles. 

Baker Brownell, on the other hand, and Wilbur Phillips (in his Adventur- 
ing for Democracy) and many others are anxious that the local community 
and its groups shall not deteriorate, because participation at that level opens 
the doors to public affairs which are beyond the power and resources of 
isolated individuals, 

The first issue, then, is whether schools shall preserve rather than destroy 
the student's status in small groups, and whether the small group shall be 
regarded merely as a psychological sop or as a channel leading into the 
public world where individuals with organizations may influence public 
policies. 

The second insight into social status is based upon the advantages of 
Specialization in the division of labor. Beginning with what Adam Smith 
and the other economists have said about specialization, we now recognize that 
enterprises which employ specialists must have general direction, and that 
the problems of general direction may transcend the interest and competence 
of the specialists. 

To be somebody in our kind of society means to be known for some 
specialized kind of work. The schools have given a great deal of attention to 
the student’s problem of finding specialized work that will make him some- 
body, often in a big organization. 

This insight suggests a second issue for educators: Shall they encourage 
absorption in the specialist’s role, or shall they develop interests in every- 
body’s affairs which are nobody’s affairs ? 

Lilge, in his The Abuse of Learning, has shown how the failure of the 
German universities contributed to the surrender of German scientists to the 
Nazis. Leighton has quoted a social scientist who said he always got one 
of two requests while doing research for the government: ‘‘to show that some 
policy the executive has already decided upon is badly needed; or, to show 
that some policy the executive is already employing is working well.” 

Just now, it is easy for Americans to condemn the Russian Communists 
and their party line. It is not so easy for us to see that our own overemphasis 
upon specialization encourages young people to drift into technician roles that 
do nothing about the general direction of corporation, union, trade association, 
and government. “I only work here,” is a product of education. “Don’t stick 
your neck out,” is another product of education. And the real corruption in 
government and business arises less from bad intentions than from the 
habit of being a good fellow, a regular who “goes along.” 

Admittedly, in a highly organized society, few specialists can be expected to 
lay down their tools and become conscientious objectors. But there must be 
ways in which the schools can teach experts to be citizens. Even in the most 
bureaucratic corporations and governmental agencies one finds individuals 
who, while appearing to remain in the role of specialist and preserving the 
legalistic forms, manage somehow not to be mere party liners and mechanics. 

The second issue, then, is whether the status of the individual as a specialist 
can be reconciled with the obvious need for citizens. 

A third insight into social status also derives from the fact of specialization. 
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The more specialized the division of labor, the more intricate the social 
groupings, the more the individual’s status depends upon a standardization 
of his training and orientation. A century ago there were physicians, lawyers, 
and teachers in this city who had never gone to a professional school. It 
was not uncommon for a farmer or a merchant to switch to medicine or law, 
learning at the expense of patient and client. Today there are hundreds of 
occupations that are licensed or for all practical purposes guarded, so that a 
certain minimum of education and training is required for entry. The insti- 
tutions of higher learning have both followed and led the movement for 
standardization and accreditation. 

This insight into the necessity of standardization in a technological 
civilization raises a third issue: Can the standardization be restricted to 
techniques, means, and methods? Or must standardization affect the ends of 
life? In other words, must people be standardized too? 

Peter Drucker, in a discussion of the graduate business school, noted 
(Fortune, August 1950) the tendency to emphasize the “right” way to do 
things and thought the “right” way often turned out to be the “safe” way, 
which led him to wonder whether business schools were training bureaucrats 
rather than businessmen, risk takers, and innovators. Perhaps I should also 
mention Irwin Cobb’s definition of ‘‘ethical” as “anything doctors do in the 
mass.” ‘Almost anything they do singly and on individual responsibility is 
unethical. Being ethical among doctors is practically the same thing as being 
a Democrat in Texas or a Presbyterian in Scotland.” And then one recalls that 
Mayor Kelly, during the 1944 Democratic convention, said that the man he 
wanted to nominate for vice president was not ‘‘a thinking man” and “repre- 
sented no thinking group.” 

It is difficult to talk sense on the subject of independence of judgment. 
But there is a difference between standardizing tools and standardizing people. 
Two analogies may be helpful. We have a great need to standardize traffic. 
Jalopies that do not meet specifications must be kept off the highways. 
Motorists must stay on the right side of the road. They must go when the 
light is green and they must stop when the light is red, But such standardiza- 
tion does not imply that all motorists must have the same destination. Or 
again, it is desirable that spelling shall be standardized. You must assert your 
individuality by spelling according to your whims, only up to a certain point. 
Beyond that point, you defeat your own purpose, which is the communication 
of ideas, But however standardized your spelling, it is not implied that 
everyone must say the same thing. 

Educators have done much to standardize tools and techniques, and stand- 
ardized learning gives an increasing number of people their status as spe- 
cialists. But the question is whether we can standardize tools without stand- 
ardizing people. The work habits encouraged by many learned societies and 
accrediting agencies, drill away on those matters that can be tested and 
counted. Despite protestations of contrary intentions, it is my impression 
that few learned societies and accrediting agencies in this country have suc- 
ceeded in encouraging imagination. 

I do not suppose that any of us promise anxious parents that we will 
return their sons and daughters to them in the same condition in which they 
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came to us. We have all made ambitious statements in our catalogues. My 
own college undertakes “to develop the well informed, thinking individual, 
capable not only of adapting himself to the world as he finds it, but also of 
constructively criticizing the existing social order and his part in it, so that 
he may function effectively for the betterment of human institutions.” 

The question before us is whether we are reckoning with the social 
realities of our time and achieving anything like our objectives. Do we tear 
our students out of their social context? Do we help them find the small 
groups that will give them a satisfying status? If so, is their small group 
life an escape from citizenship, or is their small group life the way they enter 
the big world of public affairs? Do we help our students find status as 
specialists? If so, do we unfit them for participation in policy-making? Are 
we providing the minimum standardization necessary for a technological 
society? If so, are we preserving the spark of individuality and independence 
which keeps loyalty from being a dangerous virtue? 


GROUP 2. WHAT SHOULD BE THE RELATION OF 
THE COLLEGE TO THE COMMUNITY? 


Algo D. Henderson 
Professor of Higher Education, University of Michigan 


ince the close of the war, educational literature has been replete with 
discussions of the relation of the college to the community. These have 
served to stimulate unusual interest in our topic. Among the many items, 
four books seem to me to have made the greatest contributions and to have 
had the strongest impacts. I shall mention them briefly. 

The report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education urged 
that American higher education render a much wider service than it tradition- 
ally has done. It recommended the adoption of the term “community college” 
for certain programs beyond the high school and defined more explicitly the 
community college concept. It advocated that adult education should be ex- 
t-nsively reorganized in order to meet more genuinely and fully the needs 
of adults, rather than merely serving them with courses designed for college 
age youth, 

A second book is one authored by our chairman, Jesse Bogue, entitled 
The Community College. This is an exposition of the two-year college. The 
community college in one sense is a conversion of the older junior college, 
but it is much more than that because it gets away from a program that was 
composed largely of the first two years of a senior college program in favor 
of a philosophy of education and an array of offerings designed to meet the 
needs of the people of a community. 

Another book that I have liked very much is John Diekhoff’s Democracy’s 
College. This is an unusually well written discussion of the job of a municipal 
or metropolitan institution serving the people of the community beyond the 
high school. Mr. Diekhoff speaks mainly of the four-year college, but his 
theme is the same—the relation of the college to the community. 
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Then there is Baker Brownell’s The College and the Community. Mt. 
Brownell, in his plea to the colleges to concern themselves with the people 
of the community and of the state, accuses the colleges of ignoring the 
community. Indeed, he charges the colleges virtually with being the cause 
of certain deterioration in our American society through taking the best 
youth of our small communities and funneling them into the urban centers. 
He believes strongly that a considerable reorientation in outlook and reorgan- 
ization of program in higher education are needed. 

Were it not my own, I would commend a fifth and earlier book, Vitalizing 
Liberal Education—the name describes the theme of the book. It shows how 
the community can be utilized in giving greater vitality to college education. 

All of these views show a reaction against the ivy-walled, cloistered insti- 
tution, smugly concerning itself only with the transmission of the cultural 
heritage to the intellectually elite segment of our youth. Not all of the litera- 
ture is in this vein, however. The Report of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, just out, takes a bold stand in favor of having higher 
education chiefly concern itself with the upper 25 per cent of our high school 
gtaduates, It also pretty much says that any program that does not have high 
intellectual content is not higher education. The report sharply challenges 
that of the President’s Commission in a number of other ways, including its 
recommendations for adult education, It says that adult education ‘‘designates 
a clientele and not a function.” 

These books provide an excellent frame of reference for our discussion. I 
shall begin the discussion by commenting upon three points, as follows: 

1. A particular institution cannot do everything for everybody, but every 
college can render some service to its community. 

2. The community college fills a void in American education and will 
have further dynamic growth. 

3. Any college can make considerable use of the community as a laboratory 
of learning for its students. 

To start out by saying that a particular institution cannot do everything 
for everybody may be a negative approach to our subject, but I do not want 
my later remarks to be interpreted to mean that I advocate that every college 
should undertake a full program of community education. 

Any institution must define its purposes and functions and then live by 
them. Clarity of purpose is essential in organizing a program, in creating a 
faculty, in evaluating the results, The purpose does not have to be narrow. 
It does have to be in harmony with the resources that are available or attain- 
able. 

It is clear, perhaps, that a dental school does not have as its purpose the 
training of stenographers. It is not so clear that a small liberal arts college 
whose president has suddenly become community conscious or perhaps hard 
pinched financially should not train dentists—well, perhaps not dentists, but 
stenographers and sales clerks and traffic cops. 

This raises the issue: What can the typical liberal arts college offer of 
value to the people of its community? If it is a private college with limited 
resources, average tuition charges, and a liberal arts faculty, its offerings may 
have to be rather limited. Certainly there are some things that it should not 
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do. It should not offer work at tuition charges below cost or other subsidiza- 
tion because that will drain the resources behind the regular program. It 
should not demand that the faculty offer courses in the community as an extra 
chore because that will sap their energies. It should not adulterate the regular 
program by watering down the courses because that will mean deterioration in 
the quality of courses offered to its regular student body. Another way of 
making my point is to say that when a college undertakes a program in the 
community merely for the sake of producing an income to help it carry its 
regular program, this is not a worthy effort and is apt not to be terribly 
successful. If the liberal arts college does these things, it will not only 
injure itself, but worse than that, it will forestall any effort on the part of 
the community to initiate a genuine community college of its own. 

A liberal arts college can, of course, offer some of its regular courses to 
off-campus students. That is, it can give comparative literature or the American 
novel to a group of teachers, or a refresher course in mathematics or organic 
chemistry to an industrial group. It can work community members into 
choruses or dramatic productions and these are worth-while cultural contribu- 
tions. But these things are incidental to the main program. 

I have been speaking primarily, of course, of the typical liberal arts college 
with a job of its own to do, with a faculty ill-prepared for community service, 
and with its motivation stemming either from a need to earn more money or 
from a desire to “do good” to the community. If this college tries to do 
everything for everybody, it will quickly degenerate into a superficial opera- 
tion without much value to anyone. 

Let me hasten to add that there are some liberal arts colleges and many 
universities, both private and public, that are meeting the real community 
needs, But these are institutions where the leadership is able to mobilize the 
community people and resources, where the faculty is in tune with these 
purposes, and where the total energies are so organized as to do a good job 
for both the regular students and the community students. 

There are colleges that publicize that they will teach anything to anybody, 
any time and any place, provided enough students of college or post-college 
age enroll, But these are neither dental schools nor liberal arts colleges, al- 
though some of them may have a liberal arts program as a part of their 
offerings. The colleges that so publicize themselves are the bolder of the new 
type of community college. 

This brings me to my second point: the community college fills a void in 
American education and will have further dynamic growth. 

Let me pose some criteria of what constitutes a community college: 

1. It is one that is community centered and for which the community 
assumes the major responsibility. 

2. It is one that studies the needs for education beyond the high school 
in the community and builds its program on the basis of such needs, 

3. It is one that caters to the needs of all persons who desire its services 
and to whom it can offer appropriate courses. This means college age youth 
and others beyond. It means college parallel courses and many other kinds 
of courses. It means full-time students and part-time students. It means 
persons with intellectual talents and persons with other talents as well. 
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4. It is one that serves as an additional cultural center for the community. 

In thus defining a community college, I am concerned with its functions. 
Most commonly it has a two-year program but it is not always so limited. 
It may or it may not be a part of the local school system. 

Certain characteristics usually stand out. One is that the college serves 
those individuals who prefer or need to live at home, thus greatly reducing 
the cost to them and extending the opportunity for education, especially for 
persons whose families are in the lower income brackets. Thus in the midst 
of steadily rising costs there is adgerved for these young people the oppor- 
tunity to work their way through college—a good old American tradition. 

Second, the college normally has a large enrollment of adults and of part- 
time students and keeps its plant busy fourteen or more hours a day. 

Third, the community college has discovered a level of occupations in 
between the trades and the professions for which some college education is 
good preparation. These are sometimes called the technologies or the semi- 
professions. Our educational system heretofore has largely ignored them, but 
industry and other employers are now hungry for such employees. 

Fourth, the community college draws the community in on its own plan- 
ning. It establishes many joint faculty-citizen committees to study the program. 
It gets the cooperation of industry in making surveys of the needs for edu- 
cated personnel. It devises courses and curriculums that meet the local needs 
regardless of whether or not they are in accord with the traditional programs of 
colleges. 

A by-product of these efforts is an arousal of interest within the community 
in the work of the college, which normally leads to good community sup- 
port, including financial support. 

I believe that it can be demonstrated that a college program that serves the 
needs of a community is a genuine investment for that community. Such 
a program can make many contributions: an improvement in the discharge 
of the responsibilities of citizenship, a gain in the vocational skills of many 
individuals, a solution to some problems of idleness and of delinquency, an 
upgrading of many persons in the responsibilities, civic, vocational, and 
otherwise, that they can undertake, a rise in the general standard of living 
within the community, and a rise in its cultural level. 

With this description of the community college, it becomes clear why it is 
not a liberal arts college or at least why it is considerably more than a liberal 
arts college with a few appended features. There may be a program of liberal 
education at the heart of the institution; more likely the basic program will be 
a combination of general education and of vocational education, the distinc- 
tion being that this curriculum is built up as a result of an analysis of 
individual and social needs. 

My third point is that any college can and should make considerable use of 
the community as a laboratory of learning for its students. This is using the 
community to educate the students rather than using the college to educate 
the community; but it is an important phase of our topic, the relation of the 
college to the community. 

I believe that there are a number of principles of education that must be 
followed if the colleges are to give to their students an education that 
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genuinely prepares them for living in our democratic society. These principles 
can be stated as follows: 

1. As John Dewey said, the only way to learn how to live successfully 
in the future is to experiment and practice with such living while learning. 

2. Just as the theory of chemical reactions becomes most clear to the 
student when he has carried through some laboratory experiments, so in the 
study of all theory, the student will grasp most fully the meaning and signif- 
icance of the theory if he sees its applications and gets some experience in 
practice relating to it. 

3. Learning how to assume and carry responsibility is a skill that comes 
gtadually through the practice of carrying responsibility, 

4. Since people spend most of their intellectual and physical energies and 
also make their greatest social contributions through the occupation they 
undertake in life, it is essential that the college student should have an oppor- 
tunity to discover the vocation for which he is best fitted and get some 
realistic preparation for it. 

5. A student will derive the best understanding of the wisdom of men’s 
past experience and of its usefulness in relation to his life in the present and 
in the future if he has the opportunity to come to understand well our 
contemporary society. 

6. A student’s environment is a primary factor in influencing and molding 
his personal and social development and hence this environment should be 
the natural one of the community in which he will live and the larger national 
and world community. The environmental influences and experiences should 
not be limited to the somewhat artificial ones found on a college campus. 

Each one of these principles, it seems to me, requires that the community 
shall be used in one way or another as an educational laboratory for the 
college students. 

I am not overlooking the fact that the college in a sense constitutes a 
community itself. That is, it is a group of people, teachers and students, who 
are working and living in certain community relationships. I believe, how- 
ever, that most colleges fail to use effectively even this community for edu- 
cational purposes. The campus activities grow up more or less like weeds. 
They provide experiences for the students, but these experiences are not 
used in any constructive way in an attempt to derive good educational value 
from them. The result may be good education but it may as easily be misedu- 
cation. 

In contrast with this, I believe it is possible so to organize the college 
community as to get some educational values from these activities and to 
extend the scope of responsibilities assumed by the students so as greatly to 
enlarge the educational opportunities. Some participation by faculty, I believe, 
is an essential element, not on a paternalistic basis, but on a basis of shared 
experiences. I would call this larger concept of student government by the 
name “community government.” Community government is being tried by a 
few institutions with results that have demonstrated the educational ad- 
vantages of giving some attention to this phase of the student’s growth while 
in college. Skills in social planning and organization have been acquired. 
The techniques of group leadership and group participation have been 
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studied. Many aspects of personnel and financial administration have been 
learned. Realistic problems of morals and social ethics in this laboratory 
have become the basis for educational growth, for greater maturity in thinking 
about human relationships, for interpretations of the meaning of moral 
principles and ethical concepts as applied to the problems that arise in daily 
living. 

It is probably apparent, however, that the principles I have enunciated 
receive their best application when the student is given some experience in 
the community beyond the college campus. Here again, any off-campus ex- 
perience, such as that derived by a student who is earning part of his way 
through a job down town, will have certain educational values; but the edu- 
cational growth best occurs when a college or its faculty provides some 
thoughtful direction for the experiences that the student will have. 

The cooperative work-study plan of education, toward which I am partial, 
offers excellent possibilities for the institution to plan the program around 
certain educational objectives and to administer it with substantial faculty 
guidance and participation. Then, too, if the faculty of the institution has 
accepted the plan as an integral part of the whole program, considerable use 
will be made in the academic courses of the experiences had by the students 
off campus. At Antioch College we thought of the work element in the 
work-study program as contributing in the application of each of the princi- 
ples stated above. Some of these applications will be obvious, such as those 
having to do with the personal development of the student or with his vo- 
cational adjustment and preparation. But we thought that the intertwining 
of theory and practice was tremendously important in promoting a full under- 
standing of the theory. We thought that a conscious exploration of the 
community in which a student lived while he was on his job gave the student 
a background from which to interpret the wisdom of the past, thus contribut- 
ing greatly to the genuineness of his liberal education. It is this sort of thing 
that I mean when I speak of vitalizing liberal education. 

Job experience on a purely apprenticeship basis will not accomplish all of 
these results. The job experiences must be planned in relation to desired ob- 
jectives. If the student is to be taught how to observe, analyze, and study 
the community of which he is a part, he must be given direction by the 
faculty toward this end. For some such purposes, the job is merely the bridge 
by which to enter this enlarged laboratory for the college. 

While the work-study plan offers superior advantages, it is possible to use 
other means in assisting the student to get experiences of educational value. 
Teachers are accustomed to doing this in certain subject areas, such as in 
teacher training, where students are given the opportunity to observe and to 
participate in the teaching in the public schools of the community. Instruc- 
tors of sociology sometimes have their students make intensive field studies or 
broad community surveys. Teachers of English sometimes require the students 
to write themes or essays based upon some study of the community. Some 
colleges encourage the students to participate in local charity drives and in the 
promotion of local musical events, These are but a few examples of the many 
that can be found suggestive of the possibilities that exist for an alert faculty 
in the utilization of its community. 
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No one of these devices may serve fully to overcome the criticism made 
of the colleges by Baker Brownell. The graduate still may drift to the urban 
center or seek the green pastures. I would not contend that it is either possible 
or desirable that all students should build their future lives in their home 
communities. The aim is not provincialism. But there is something wrong 
with the set of values and skills we give to the students if they can find 
happiness in living only by seeking a minor position in a major city. If the 
student is to remain in the smaller community, however, and stake out his 
life there, he must somehow acquire roots in the community. This probably 
will happen only if he studies his community and through study and experi- 
ence comes to understand and appreciate it, and if he actively explores for 
vocational and avocational activities that may continue as post-college interests. 

The basic objective of utilizing the community as a laboratory for learning, 
of course, is that of giving the student the best possible personal, vocational, 
and social development, and the fullest possible growth in knowledge and in 
personal philosophy. If, as a result, he finds a creative life in a small or mod- 
erate sized community rather than drifting to the large city, 1 would applaud. 

I have been discussing separately the three statements that I posed at the 
beginning. They can be discussed easily in this manner because one can think 
of illustrations that fit each case. That is, there are many liberal arts colleges 
and universities that are rendering educational and cultural services in their 
communities; there are many community colleges, especially on the two-year 
basis, that have sprung into life; and there are some institutions that make 
extensive use of their communities in creating learning situations for their 
students. But a college that genuinely integrated itself with its community 
would have all of these characteristics. In these instances the various phases 
of the program would cross-fertilize and vitalize one another to everyone's 
benefit. 


GROUP 3. HOW MAY HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
NON-EDUCATIONAL GROUPS—BUSINESS, IN- 
DUSTRY, AND LABOR—COOPERATE 
MORE EFFECTIVELY? 


Robert W. Van Houten 
President, Newark College of Engineering 


<4 igher education in the United States is a great and characteristic 

H achievement in which Americans can rightly take satisfaction. They 
have always believed in it, and their faith has been justified. 

“Higher education began with the first settlements and grew to maturity 
with the nation. It has been financed from various sources and has repaid the 
nation by contributing much to the growth of American civilization. It is 
essential to the future well-being of that civilization. It shares with other 
American institutions responsibilities of leadership in a world now convulsed 
with change. The ability to live up to new and extensive responsibilities will 
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rest largely upon the quality of the American mind. This quality will not be 
the product of higher education alone but higher education is indispensable 
to it.” 

While these paragraphs are the opening paragraphs of the report, Nature 
and Needs of Higher Education, written by the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, they serve equally well to keynote the theme of this Eighth 
National Conference on Higher Education, which is ‘Higher Education Re- 
examines Its Opportunities and Responsibilities,” and they apply particularly 
to our special topic for discussion, ‘How may higher education and non- 
educational groups—business, industry, and labor—cooperate more effec- 
tively ?”” 

Instead of suggesting conclusions or solutions, I have elected to frame the 
area of our discussion through the medium of suggested questions and shall 
attempt to suggest some topics for consideration within the framework of 
those questions. 

I do not believe that the general question of the advisability of cooperation 
is debatable. Paul G. Hoffman, speaking at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology about a year ago, said in part, “The notion that businessmen, 
farmers, educators, and workers could remain aloof from one another began 
to give way shortly after the Civil War. . . . Farmers began to perceive that 
businessmen and workers were customers. Educators started to move off the 
campuses and out into world affairs, a move vastly stimulated by land-grant 
colleges. . . . The offices and factories of many of our large corporations 
today are being used as classrooms by neighboring colleges. Employers and 
employees seek the cooperation of our great educational institutions in their 
search for fair answers to hard questions that trouble them.” 

I am sure that all of us will agree that cooperation is not only desirable but 
essential to the development and growth of higher education, so that in the 
years ahead it will continue to occupy the very important place that it should 
in educating our young people to be keen, alert, intelligent citizens. If we 
accept this hypothesis, then our discussion centers primarily around the ques- 
tions of how we can best effect this cooperation and what general principles 
should govern that cooperation so that higher education will rctain the in- 
dependence so necessary to its being free to teach the truth throughout the 
many phases of its multifarious curriculums. 

The first of our five questions is, ‘Assuming the desirability of financial 
assistance to higher education through the effective cooperation of business, 
industry, and labor, what general principles should govern the acceptance of 
such assistance with respect to items such as operating expenses, capital im- 
provements, scholarships ?”’ The three areas listed in this question were merely 
suggestions and not meant to be all-inclusive. To them might be added fel- 
lowships, educational refund plans, research projects, and others. 

There are really two phases to this question, the first of which is how can 
we more effectively cooperate with business, industry, and labor in obtaining 
financial support? There is no question but that the private colleges and uni- 
versities must receive more and more financial support from corporations, as 
well as individuals, if they are to continue to maintain the high scholarly 
standards for which they have always been known. While their needs for 
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corporate support are far greater than the needs of the public institutions, the 
latter too are concerned with this question of corporate giving. John A. Pol- 
lard, a consultant on educational public relations and fund-raising, in an 
article which appeared last fall in the Harvard Business Review, wrote, “As 
for the public institutions, no peril hangs over them, since they have a 
guarantee of existence in their tax support. But they do not receive enough 
of it, and private philanthropy . . . tends to provide for them ‘the little extra’ 
with which to achieve the first order of excellence.” Hence, this is a prac- 
tically universal subject of interest to higher education, varying only in degree. 

The question of whether labor can play a part in the support of higher 
education warrants some serious discussion too, because labor does have a 
vital interest in equality of educational opportunities in the United States in 
order that the children of labor groups shall have educational opportunities 
equivalent to those for other groups. 

The most efficacious means of obtaining corporate support of higher edu- 
cation is one which I trust will receive considerable discussion. In many 
states cooperative groups have already been successfully formed. The United 
Negro College Fund, so generously supported by business, industry, and 
labor, is another example of colleges of a given type banding together to 
gain corporate support. On the other hand, at a meeting of the Association 
of Urban Universities, three members, all located in the same city, firmly 
expressed the opinion that individual approaches to industry are more effec- 
tive. However, industry and business prefer, I believe, the group plan of 
support, which relieves them of the responsibility for making selections of 
particular colleges. An exception, of course, is the case of colleges in specific 
communities providing industry with specialized services. But is there not a 
danger in leaving to the colleges themselves the responsibility of forming 
cooperative fund-raising associations that deserving colleges may be shut 
out of a state or area association and thus be barred from vitally necessary 
corporate support ? 

Time does not permit further comment on this point and so I should like 
to turn and discuss briefly the problem of what principles should govern the 
acceptance of financial support. If industry is to invest funds in our institu- 
tions of higher education, then industry is going to want to be sure that those 
funds are efficiently and well administered. Industry already is asking ques- 
tions about whether we can operate our colleges more efficiently and more 
effectively. For example, the question of curriculum reform is raised. Are we 
giving many courses for which there is no justification because only a very 
few students take them? Have we fields of specialization started under the 
leadership of some distinguished member of a faculty, now retired, which 
are continued despite the fact that they have long since lost their significance 
and vitality ? 

One of the strong advocates of corporate support of higher education, 
speaking in this city not long ago, made this statement, “The private liberal 
college is an inefficient operation, desperately inefficient, and this inefficiency 
results in low salaries, high tuition cost, shrinking enrollment, and inade- 
quate teaching facilities.” The speaker suggested, for example, that faculty 
salaries could be doubled if the student-faculty ratio were increased from ten 
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to twenty, and he went on to point out that a class of twenty was not an 
unreasonably large class. In other words, he was saying that if you have a 
student body of a thousand and a faculty of one hundred, you have a student- 
faculty ratio of ten; but if you reduced your faculty to fifty, thus increasing 
your student-faculty ratio to twenty, you could spend the same money for 
salaries and thereby double the salary of each faculty member retained. How- 
ever, I shall leave it to you to consider what would happen either to the 
teaching loads in the second case or to class size if the same teaching loads 
were maintained. Is this an example of the type of criticism or even attempted 
“pressurized control” which might accompany expanded corporate giving? 

The colleges have also been criticized because, as industry says, ‘Tradition 
has dictated particular hours for classroom and laboratory use without concern 
for the full use of expensive facilities.’ I mention these as just two examples 
of criticism, because if business, industry, and labor are to support higher 
education in any appreciable amount, then their voices should be listened to 
in respect to the question of whether or not the colleges are operated inefh- 
ciently. The points that bother me are the extent to which such criticisms of 
higher education are justified and the steps that can be taken to meet these 
criticisms, at the same time preserving principles and practices which are es- 
sential to a good sound education. 

Our second question is, “How may more effective cooperation provide 
enrichment of the curriculums and stimulate extra-curricular activities?’ Here 
is another question the answer to which may lie, in considerable measure, in 
the experiences of the members of this group. Curriculums, of course, must 
be broad enough to provide the over-all education that is the objective of 
each specific curriculum, and they should not be subject, we realize, to the 
whims of those who are interested in narrow specialization. We in the field 
of engineering education are as much subject to this type of pressure as almost 
any educational group, and yet we constantly strive to maintain as broad an 
engineering education as we can possibly give our students. I am reasonably 
certain, however, that, given the opportunity, business, industry, and labor 
can make many very worth-while suggestions for the enrichment of our cur- 
riculums. Similarly, these three groups have many leaders who can add much 
to the education of our students by being on our campuses and appearing 
before our classes. Furthermore, have we really begun to tap the possibilities 
of more effective extra-curricular activities through cooperation? For example, 
what has been accomplished in this respect in the field of journalism? Cer- 
tainly students in journalism can gain much from close association with a 
great newspaper or even a relatively small newspaper in or near their college 
community. Similarly, cannot students active in the professional societies of an 
engineering college, such as mine, be stimulated and inspired if liaison is 
established between their societies and related industries ? 

The third question deals with the establishing of more direct communica- 
tion between higher education and business, industry, and labor to provide 
adequate services for each. I am quite sure that educational institutions are 
willing to provide the following types of services: special instructional con- 
ferences, extension courses, in-plant training, and short summer courses if 
proper liaison can be established between business, industry, and labor and 
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the colleges. Business, industry, and labor need these services and the col- 
leges stand ready to render them if they can establish adequate channels of 
communication, 

The answer to this problem of establishing such channels may take several 
forms. One may be the establishment of advisory committees of industrialists, 
labor representatives, and business and professional men as at the University 
of Akron and Wayne University. Another answer may be summer employ- 
ment for faculty or even a year’s leave of absence during which employment 
would be provided by business and industry. This is a twofold cooperative 
effort. Summer employment not only can result in a faculty member's having 
a better appreciation of the latest developments in industry, business, and 
labor, and an appreciation of what each is thinking about, but it can also help 
to counteract, to some extent, the always-with-us problem of satisfactory fac- 
ulty salaries. Of course, there is the danger of losing a faculty member to 
industry or business if he accepts such employment, but that, I believe, is a 
calculated risk which must be taken. Several large industrial corporations 
throughout the country have developed what they believe to be the most effi- 
cient and effective way of bridging the gap between industry and the college 
classroom. They hire a number of professors and instructors each summer to 
work in their plants, see how industry operates, and then go back to their 
colleges and pass that information on to their students. In addition to the 
summer program, several corporations have also a year-round plan for faculty 
members who can be granted a leave of absence for a twelve-month period. 
Our responsibility is to discuss the merits of such programs and how best 
they can be activated if participation in such a program is deemed desirable 
by a college. 

The fourth question is, “How may all groups cooperate more effectively to 
assist the student in the selection of his career and in his development during 
the first few years after graduation?’ Too often about the only time students 
see men from industry is when these men come onto our campuses to recruit 
students sometime during their senior year. While many of our students have 
some conception of the career which they wish to follow after graduation, and 
while many colleges have adequate but possibly overworked guidance staffs, 
there is the real question of whether we avail ourselves of the services of in- 
dustry, business, and labor in helping our students to crystallize their think- 
ing with respect to careers. 

Furthermore, I do not feel that our responsibility to our graduates ends at 
graduation, In this respect I am not talking primarily about placement or 
graduate work, Here let me touch briefly upon a plan which is being experi- 
mented with in Cincinnati under the sponsorship of the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development. The plan is known as “The First Five Years of 
Professional Development” and consists of a six-point program. First is the 
orientation and training of the young engineer, which means the establish- 
ment of well organized training programs in industry. Second is the providing 
of opportunities for the continued education of the engineering graduate. 
Third is the matter of integrating the young engineer into his community. 
This involves providing introductions and contacts and encouraging him to 
participate actively in local affairs. Fourth is the registration of the young 
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engineer. This includes helping him to familiarize himself with the laws of 
the state in which he is practicing and providing him with opportunities to 
meet with other professional engineers. The fifth point deals with self-ap- 
praisal through a guided plan to help the young engineer analyze the personal 
and technical requirements of his job, and other jobs for which he is pre- 
paring himself, as well as to analyze his own aptitudes and abilities. Finally 
is selective reading, which involves providing the young engineer with a list 
of books and articles of lasting value, which if read and studied will broaden 
and deepen his social and technical knowledge. 

This, then, is what the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development is 
trying to develop for the young engineering graduate by means of a pilot 
group now operating in Cincinnati in cooperation with the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Is there not something similar which can be developed for graduates 
of other curriculums? This, I realize, does not mean that the institution from 
which the young man graduates is necessarily, or even probably, the institution 
which would be responsible for a program of this type. I am sure we all would 
be very much interested in the comments of representatives of both campus 
and urban colleges, because the responsibility for such a program undoubtedly 
would rest heavily on the urban institutions, located as they are, in the highly 
industrialized areas. 

Our final question is, “Can the colleges and universities, through coopera- 
tion, education, and research, foster a better understanding between manage- 
ment and labor? If so, how?” There is no question in my mind but that 
higher education must find the most effective ways and means of fostering 
better understanding. Unless we do so, we shall fail miserably in providing 
our students with the education necessary for the continued well-being of 
this country of ours and of all of its citizens. Perhaps part of the answer to 
this question is included in the answers to some of the previous questions. 
Perhaps part of it lies in the establishment of more college-operated units such 
as the Industrial Relations Section of the Department of Economics and Social 
Institutions of Princeton University. Its bulletin states, “Cooperation between 
the industrial and university communities was the principle on which the In- 
dustrial Relations Section of Princeton University was founded and has been 
the basis for expansion of its activities over more than a quarter of a century. 
A university's effectiveness in research and instruction in industrial relations 
depends upon the sustained flow of data from management, labor organiza- 
tions, and government. A university, in turn, owes these groups access to the 
growing body of knowledge built up with their assistance.” 

In concluding this paper, I must confess that perhaps I have not always 
adhered to my original intention of raising questions and, as the students 
would say, “applying the needle,” but have strayed to the extent of very 
briefly describing what has been accomplished in certain areas in order to 
stimulate thinking concerning answers to our five questions. I sincerely hope, 
however, that, as a result of our discussion and exchange of experiences this 
afternoon, we shall each return to our respective campuses convinced of the 
necessity of more effective cooperation between industry, business, and labor 
and the colleges and some knowledge of effective means of bringing about 
that cooperation. 
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I began by quoting the first two paragraphs of the report Nature and Needs 
of Higher Education, and 1 should like to conclude by quoting the last para- 
graph of that report: “Our colleges and universities, like our churches, are 
the most venerable of our institutions. Their contributions to the material 
success and moral quality of our society are beyond dispute. They have but- 
tressed the basic freedom in which our society was conceived. They have de- 
fended the rights of the individual to which it was dedicated. They have un- 
derwritten the opportunities by which our free society has advanced. They 
have contributed magnificently to the growth and defense of our Republic. 
These things they have done. Their capacity to continue doing them is directly 
dependent upon the response of our society to their needs.” It is our chal- 
lenge to explore the problem of developing more effective cooperation between 
business, industry, labor, and higher education to the end that our colleges 
and universities continue to expand their capacity for doing what is so-needed 
for the future welfare of our society. 


GROUP 4. PATTERNS OF INTER-INSTITUTIONAL 
COOPERATION* 


Ruth E. Eckert 


Professor of Higher Education, University of Minnesota 


aced by a severe challenge, an institution or a culture may still cling to 
Fi traditional patterns of behavior. Such rigidity has fatal consequences, 
as Toynbee’s brilliant analysis shows. Or recognizing the need for change, it 
may make inventive responses, genuinely suited to the altered situation. In this 
direction alone lies its hope for further growth. 

American colleges and universities are facing such a crucial test today. 
Among the best proofs offered of their vitality and resourcefulness are some 
of the new approaches being devised for planning, organizing, and financing 
higher education. Cooperative endeavors, advocated during the 1930's by 
Works, Coffman, Klein, and other leaders, are spreading rapidly. 


Conditions Necessitating Cooperation 


As programs of higher education have expanded in dozens of new direc- 
tions, the need for coordinated effort has become obvious. With enrollments 
rising once more, faculties must prepare for probably twice as many students 
as attended college a decade ago. Many more adults must also be served, as 
higher institutions become more alert to their community—and area-wide 
obligations. Colleges face a tremendous task, too, in developing programs that 
skillfully combine opportunities for sound general education with specialized 
study, aimed at a thousand different careers. Responsibilities of higher institu- 
tions for research—both basic and applied—are also mounting enormously, 
as witnessed by a tenfold increase within as many years in the funds pro- 
vided by industry and government for sponsored projects. 


* This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘“What are the implications for inter-institutional 
cooperation of the changing responsibilities and opportunities of higher education?’’ 
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Yet American colleges and universities are markedly handicapped in meet- 
ing these ever-expanding demands. Striving unsuccessfully to balance sky- 
rocketing costs with meager returns from students’ tuition, dwindling endow- 
ments, and modest gifts toward current support, nearly half of all private col- 
leges are operating at a deficit and public institutions are not much better off. 
The situation is summed up very well in John Ivey’s statement that “the pres- 
ent academic structure is at present too broad for its financial underpinnings 

. too complex especially at advanced levels.” * 

Our colleges are short in other things than money, too. Facing, “a crisis in 
scholars as well as in dollars,”+ we must somehow learn to use our short 
supply more effectively. At the same time, efforts to recruit and train larger 
numbers of teachers, scholars, and researchers must be greatly strengthened. 
Specialized facilities are also at a premium, for even great universities cannot 
hope to provide all the materials and services that their staff members and 
advanced students need. 

But there seems to be a still deeper reason for the rapid growth of co- 
operative programs. Many of the problems facing colleges are so complex 
that it will take more than extended support or increased staff and facilities 
to solve them, essential as these things are. Experiences and ideas must be 
pooled, too, with the base for some types of educational planning becoming 
far broader than the individual college campus. 

Suggestion of such a cooperative attack runs counter to our long American 
tradition of individual effort—that each college faculty cope with its problem 
alone, not seeking aid from sister institutions. This policy has unquestionably 
produced some excellent results, fostering a sturdy sense of initiative and in- 
dependence and giving each staff full opportunity to clarify its mission and 
to build a distinctive program. Yet it has also tended to encourage narrow 
loyalties and a kind of educational provincialism. Because colleges have com- 
peted for students, faculty, and support, expensive duplications in some 
phases of their programs have been tolerated. At the same time, equally un- 
fortunate gaps in other fields have often gone unremedied because the task 
was too big for any one institution to assume. 

What seems needed, then, is some scheme that safeguards the individuality 
of colleges but still achieves many of the values that accrue from inter-institu- 
tional study and planning. We must devise more imaginative ways of using 
this diversity, so that each college or university makes some distinctive con- 
tribution to the total state or regional program. 


Present Status of Cooperative Planning 


Most contacts between faculty members in different institutions have been 
of a rather personal, informal nature, centered around some common teach- 
ing or research interest. The present discussion, though, is limited to more 
formal cooperative arrangements, in which the institutions involved assume 
certain obligations and, in turn, gain certain values from the relationship. 
Many patterns of cooperative effort have developed as college staffs, boards 


* Ivey, John E.. Ir.. ‘An Emerging Regional Progen in Higher Education,’’ The Educational 
Record, Volume XX XIII, No. 2, April, 1952, pp. 135-15 
+ Ibid., p. 157. 
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of trustees, and state legislatures have tried to coordinate and improve their 
programs of higher education. 


Number of institutions involved 


Some plans involve only two or three colleges, while others are bringing 
scores of higher institutions into fruitful working relationships. How many 
institutions may be vitally implicated in a given program is not known, but 
certainly the staffs must be united by a strong sense of purpose and of mu- 
tual obligation. 


The “geography” of inter-institutional cooperation 


Certain sections of the country have made notably greater progress than 
others in cooperative educational planning and action. The South furnishes the 
outstanding example, for though “still proud of its individual state’s rights 
and prerogatives, it is today the nation’s major laboratory for regional plan- 
ning.” * The Far West and the New England states are also developing inter- 
state agreements. Institutions in the Midwest area have pioneered in several 
important cooperative studies of educational problems. Though institutions in 
underdeveloped or declining economies may be under special pressure to co- 
ordinate their efforts, the basic idea seems equally applicable in more pros- 
perous sections. 

1. Local cooperation. As Dr. Klein’s 1938 study showed, many colleges are 
located in clusters, with occasionally as many as ten within a fifteen-mile 
radius. Certain staff and facilities could profitably be shared, were the schools 
convinced of the wisdom of doing this. One encouraging example is found in 
Nashville, where Vanderbilt University, George Peabody College, and Scaritt 
College have unified their libraries and are utilizing certain courses provided 
on the other campuses. 

2. Intra-state or state-wide endeavors, This has taken several forms, the 
most common being a banding together of colleges to promote specific proj- 
ects. Joint fund-raising projects illustrate this, as do many others organized 
around specific cultural or educational objectives. Thus the Minnesota Inter- 
College Project brings an outstanding creative scholar each year to the cam- 
puses of the five cooperating liberal arts colleges. The Missouri higher insti- 
tutions are demonstrating the values of organized study and discussion of 
college teaching problems. 

More formal schemes for coordinating the work of the public and private 
colleges within a state have resulted from studies made recently in more than 
half of the states. Under one plan some type of council or commission is 
established to promote more effective use of the state’s higher educational 
resources. Sometimes this is limited to public higher institutions; in other 
cases the private colleges also are brought into such planning. A more drastic 
step, taken in more than a dozen states—including Georgia, Oklahoma, and 
Mississippi, to cite but three—has brought all public colleges and universities 
under a single board. 

3. Regional endeavor. The most significant efforts, though, to coordinate 


* Robb, Felix C., ‘‘The South and Its Regional Educational Program,’’ Harvard Educational 
Review, XXII, Winter 1952, pp. 26-48. 
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college programs are occurring today on a regional basis. Oftentimes an entire 
state lacks certain training programs or specialized services which some of its 
residents need, Yet the costs involved in establishing these may be prohibi- 
tively high, or the long-term demand not great enough to justify each state 
in doing so. A realistic solution is to utilize more systematically the resources 
of the entire region, as has been done with notable success in planning de- 
velopments in business, public health and welfare activities, and government. 

Some interstate college services of this character are being arranged on a 
“compact” basis, a formal agreement being signed by the governors and ap- 
proved by the legislatures of the states involved. The Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board, established in 1949, has given important leadership to the four- 
teen participating states in developing these contracts, whereby the states lack- 
ing certain facilities can underwrite the training of some of their residents at 
regional institutions. 

Since education is one of the responsibilities reserved to the states, the 
legality of interstate compacts has been questioned by some people. Congress 
has not acted on this matter, but current legal opinion seems to be that states 
can properly contract for such reciprocal services. Two other criticisms levied 
against such compacts also appear unjustified. Though the evidence is frag- 
mentary, this plan does not seem to be draining money from the state’s own 
institutions. Rather than being ‘‘an instrument of poverty,’’ it is helping to 
boost the state’s expenditures for educational services. Nor can it be used as 
a cloak for racial discrimination. As a recent Maryland Court decision indi- 
cates, a state cannot discharge its obligation to provide equal facilities for 
minority groups by paying for their training elsewhere. 

The South is also extending this idea of regional planning to other fields, 
utilizing in this instance not the “contract-for-services’ method but “memo- 
randums of agreement.” Under this plan, the states enter into no formal com- 
pacts but the participating institutions plan together to contribute in different 
ways to the total program. Thus is being developed “the concept of the South 
as one vast University campus, with each state assuming the task of attaining 
within its borders a unique development of at least one graduate and pro- 
fessional field.’’* 

4, National and international endeavors. For certain problems planning on 
a still broader basis is necessary. The United States Office of Education serves 
as a fact-finding and coordinating agency for some cooperative projects, while 
others are promoted through educational and professional associations or 
through religious groups which maintain many of our private colleges. 
Catholic graduate deans, for example, are outlining areas of advanced work 
that will be stressed in their different institutions, while Lutheran groups are 
trying to correlate better their undergraduate programs. Some of the most 
interesting projects today cross national lines, involving exchange of per- 
sonnel and services between American and foreign universities. 


Purposes served 
The values of cooperative approaches are being tested in many fields, rang- 
ing from financial drives to appraisal of college programs. 


* Ibid., p. 36. 
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1. Fund-raising. In more than twenty states the private colleges have estab- 
lished organizations to inform the people of the state regarding their needs, 
and to solicit, receive, and distribute personal and corporate gifts toward their 
support. Some twenty-five colleges and universities in New England (includ- 
ing Catholic, Protestant, and non-sectarian ones) have broadened this into a 
regional project, known as the ‘New England College Fund, Inc.” 

2. Promoting defensible standards. Lacking a Ministry of Education to 
check on the quality of educational programs offered, American higher in- 
stitutions have assumed this responsibility themselves. In general, the efforts 
of various regional and professional associations to define and maintain proper 
standards have been notably successful. The National Commission on Ac- 
crediting is now seeking ways of coordinating this endeavor to maximize its 
values to individual colleges and to higher education as a whole. 

3. Improving school and college relations. High school and college facul- 
ties in Michigan, Illinois, California, Kansas, Minnesota, and Mississippi—to 
name but a few states—have joined forces to study their mutual problems. 
The Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges is making a re- 
gional approach to this question, The Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association and the current Ford Foundation experiment in college 
admissions represent national efforts in the same direction. Similarly, engi- 
neering schools, such as M.I.T., Carnegie Tech., Illinois Tech., and Case, are 
working with selected liberal arts staffs to develop better integrated and more 
liberally oriented programs for prospective engineers. To meet the acute need 
for elementary teachers, bilateral agreements are being worked out between 
liberal arts colleges and the teachers colleges or universities in the same area. 
Particularly interesting in this respect is the joint degree program developed 
in Oregon. 

4. Sharing specialized instructional programs. Two or more institutions 
sometimes jointly establish and operate a specialized program. Thus Bryn 
Mawr, Haverford, and Swarthmore are cooperatively developing a five-year 
program of Russian studies. The Universities of Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, and the Tennessee Valley Authority have been jointly underwrit- 
ing a graduate program in public administration, with each furnishing certain 
distinctive experiences and instruction. 

The “compact” plan, outlined earlier, stems from this same philosophy. In 
the Southern plan, states lacking certain types of professional schools pay 
yearly fees for each resident admitted to a regional program—$750 for social 
work, $1,000 for veterinary medicine, and $1,500 for medicine and dentistry. 
These contributions have helped to build stronger professional programs in 
the cooperating schools (which now number nineteen, including both public 
and private and Negro and white institutions). The students, in turn, benefit, 
since they gain admission to out-of-state programs and at no higher fees than 
local residents pay. Two-thirds of the 1,050 students now enrolled under this 
plan expect to return to their home states to practice; others may do so fol- 
lowing military assignments.* Programs are now being developed in forestry, 
nursing, marine science, petroleum science, pulp and paper, city planning, 

* Southern Regional Education Board, ‘‘A Look at the Contract Programs of Southern Regional 
Education,’ mimeographed report, January, 1953, p. 4. 
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and public health, with industrial and business firms sharing in their support. 
More than eighty other programs have been suggested. 

Certain other states are following the South’s lead in developing such 
3 agreements. An earlier plan to insure admission of New Mexico and Wyo- 
a ming residents to the Colorado Medical School is being extended to include 
eleven Western states, plus Alaska and Hawaii, and to govern exchange of 
students in four health-service fields, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
are also working toward this goal, having identified a half-dozen types of 
specialized services that could be provided more adequately on a regional 
basis. 

Application of this mutual sharing idea to graduate programs promises to 
be “the most difficult, and, if successful, the most significant part of the new 
program developments.’’* For unlike the situation for which the compact 
plan was designed, each university usually maintains some type of program in 
each of the fields involved. Departmental pride is likely to be seriously of- 
fended by any suggestion that a particular field be deemphasized or abandoned 
at advanced levels in order to build stronger offerings in certain other fields. 
Yet it appears that exactly this must be done if the number of distinguished 
programs is to be increased. Leaders in Southern graduate education are en- 
couraging each graduate faculty—as a first step in this direction—to appraise 
its offerings with a view to identifying especially promising fields. A recent 
grant of $1,200,000 from the Carnegie Foundation will help in developing 
these “‘pace-setter” graduate programs. 

5. Providing joint support for specialized services. The Midwest Inter- 
library Center in Chicago, which sixteen Midwest universities are maintaining 
to relieve them individually from collecting and storing certain types of ma- 
terials, illustrates how even the largest universities profit from cooperative 
3 action. Other examples include the Bibliographical Center for Research in 
Colorado, sponsored by eleven regional institutions ; the Northwest School of 
Nucleonics, which serves the Rocky Mountain area; and the Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies, which is being used by twenty-five Southern in- 
stitutions. The feasibility of underwriting regional university presses, TV 
and radio stations, and other costly services is also being explored. 

6. Planning and conducting research, Stimulated by many requests from in- 
dustry and government, the Southern Regional Education Board has estab- 
lished a Southern Research Institute to provide liaison service between the 
agencies requiring research and the universities which have the trained per- 
sonnel, This plan helps to spread projects, so that more colleges and univer- 
sities benefit from this experience, and the nation’s scientific resources are 
: strengthened and safeguarded. Development of the region itself is receiving 
special attention, with higher institutions becoming a “guiding force in a 
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great team of agencies, public and private, busy with building health, wealth, 
; and cultural excellence in the area.”’f 

. College staffs are also discovering that thoughtful, factual investigations 
, of the educational program itself, undertaken by a number of faculties shar- 


ing the same concern, are one of the best ways to insure steady advance. Es- 


il * McGlothlin, W. J., ‘‘Toward More Effective Education—The South Plans Across the Region,”’ 
Educational Forum, Vol. XVI, March, 1952, pp. 293-303. 
t Ivey, John E., Jr., Loc. cit. 
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pecially noteworthy have been three cooperative studies sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, dealing with teacher education, general edu- 
cation, and, more recently, the evaluation of general education. The Commis- 
sion on Research and Service of the North Central Association has been 
promoting two important regional projects, in which seventy liberal arts col- 
leges and thirty-two teacher education institutions are now participating. 


Some Emerging Principles 


Experiences with these cooperative programs suggest at least a few guiding 
principles. 

1. Studies of the special needs and resources of the area or of the institu- 
tions involved should lay the basis for cooperative programs. 

2. Larger programs should be built out of a series of smaller operations, 
so that college staffs may acquire the necessary skills and insights. 

3. Staff members as well as administrators should be implicated in this 
planning, for it is essential that they understand and feel personally com- 
mitted to the program. 

4. The public should also be kept informed on these matters, in order to 
create a climate of opinion favorable to any changes required. 

5. The program to be achieved through cooperative effort should be de- 
monstrably better than might otherwise have been provided. The emphasis 
should not be on meeting minimum standards of acceptability but on develop- 
ing offerings of outstanding quality. 

6. Similarly, the program should not be looked upon as an economy move, 
relieving a college or an entire state of responsibility for expanding and im- 
proving its own program. 

7. Institutional initiative should be preserved, along with a real sense of 
local responsibility for contributing to the total program. 

8. Vigorous leadership of a democratic character should be provided, since 
cooperative efforts must be constantly stimulated and nurtured. 

9. Any central agency established for this purpose should assist the par- 
ticipating colleges in doing a better job, not attempt to direct their efforts. 

10. Means for appraising any such program should be established at the 
outset, so that proper adjustments may be made and the factual evidences 
secured to support its extension. 
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GROUP 5. WHAT WILL BE THE IMPACT ON THE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF A PROLONGED 
PERIOD OF MOBILIZATION AND MILITARY 
PREPAREDNESS? 


M. H. Trytten 


Director, Office of Scientific Personnel, 
National Research Council 


I t is now well into the second semester of the third year of partial mobili- 
zation. It is possible to view these years with some advantage of retrospect. 
It is also a good time to look to the future. It is possible to look with some 
satisfaction on the past three years in that the disruptions to higher educa- 
tion, at least on the surface, appear not to have been too great. Enrollments on 
the whole have held up reasonably well. The vast unrest of the middle of 
the first school year after Korea appears to have been followed by a period 
of relative stability. While considerable uncertainty still remains to plague 
the students, there is also relatively greater stability. Students have achieved 
a degree of adjustment so that they can apply themselves to their work. 

It must be admitted, however, that there was in this period the advantage 
that there existed a backlog of available manpower to meet military demands, 
so that a program of deferment which permitted order in the procurement 
of military manpower was possible. As one looks at the future, the steady 
diminution of the pool of available manpower for military call-up consti- 
tutes the new feature in the situation. It is not possible to predict precisely 
how soon the operation of the Selective Service System will be focused, to all 
intents and purposes, on the pool of young men as they come of age, the 
pool of older Selective Service eligibles having been exhausted. But it seems 
likely that such a time will come, if the magnitude of monthly draft calls 
must remain as high as it is currently. To assess the effect on higher education 
must necessarily involve examining the effects of such increasing pressures. 

There are of the order of 65,000 young men coming of age each month, who 
are acceptable mentally and physically. Adding to the draft calls of over 
50,000 per month those who voluntarily enlist—a number at times up to 
20,000 or 30,000—it is clear that withdrawals from the pool of available 
manpower exceed the inflow at that rate of induction. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the scrutiny of deferments will be more searching as time goes on and 
programs of deferment will be looked at with a view to curtailment of the 
numbers in deferred status. This may lead to a steady reduction in the num- 
bers in college under programs of deferment. 

On the other side of the ledger, so far as the colleges are concerned, is the 
increasing flow of returning veterans. From that point of view, the colleges 
may find that the flow of students in all categories may increase regardless of 
what happens to those in deferred status. 

The problem, however, is not solely one of numbers. There are other prob- 
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lems which arise from the point of view of availability and of distribution. 

Let us take, for example, the problem of the healing arts, especially medi- 
cine and dentistry, although the same problem exists to some extent in vet- 
erinaty medicine and optometry. The services now need practically all the 
gtaduates of the professional schools in these areas as an annual increment. 
If veterans were to replace non-veterans in these schools, the supply for the 
services would eventually come to a complete stop, unless these veteran grad- 
uates were to be required to serve an additional two years in the military 
services as doctors or dentists upon graduation. The Congress would be re- 
luctant to place them in a position of double jeopardy. And if it should, these 
young doctors would emerge from this second tour of military service at age 
thirty-one. Only then would they be able to enter practice and be able to 
establish a home. Few, if any, would ever enter upon advanced or specialized 
training or go into medical research. It seems quite unlikely that so unsatis- 
factory a development will be allowed to arise. 

In the case of the Reserve Officers Training Programs, similarly, it will be 
necessary to depend on deferment. Some returning veterans may enter ROTC, 
but on the whole, the program cannot depend on veterans, or it will not pro- 
duce the necessary numbers of junior grade officers available for active service. 
Again, if many ROTC graduates had formerly been in the service and had 
seen service upon graduation, they would emerge from their second tour of 
duty about thirty years of age, an age at which their professional careers 
should be in full flower. 

It seems possible to predict that these two categories of students will be 
continued under deferred status, regardless of what other programs may exist. 
But if only these two programs are continued, other problems immediately 
arise. If aside from ROTC there should remain only a program for the heal- 
ing arts, it would necessitate identifying at the freshman level in college all 
prospective doctors, dentists, and other healing arts personnel. In the first 
place, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to select prospective doctors or 
dentists at the freshman level, and in the second place, it would be wasteful. 
Furthermore, to do this so that students in every junior college or independent 
liberal arts college would receive the same consideration for admission to 
training in the healing arts as those whose dormitory windows look out on 
the Charles River is a job for which I am sure most people would hesitate 
long enough before trying to find an answer. 

Since circumstances seem to force the continuation of these two types of 
deferment programs, the question arises of the effect in the long run of main- 
taining only these programs and eventually relying on returning veterans for 
the remaining fields of specialization. If this situation were to come to pass, 
the crucial question would be the effect on the emerging high school graduate 
as he contemplates his options. He could enter ROTC or try for a healing arts 
deferment or he could enter military service for two years at the present writ- 
ing, and have the privilege of financial support for a portion of his college 
course. What the average high school graduate would do is a matter of spec- 
ulation. There is no evidence to go on as yet, except the heavy enrollment in 
ROTC at present. It seems certain, however, that the existence of deferment 
programs for two categories of needs only will serve to enhance the prestige 
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of these two categories as related to national security and welfare and relegate 
all other categories to a lesser status. 

It certainly is conceivable that an undue competition among the ablest young 
men for a place in these two programs will result to the detriment of re- 
cruitment into other fields and consequently in the long run to the national 
welfare. Such a move would be at best a gamble, with national security and 
welfare at stake. Not only would many be attracted away from other pro- 
fessional plans, but many who might be unsuited or at best not motivated for 
professional reasons, would enter these fields. 

Finally, if every high school graduate not entering upon such programs 
must face two years of service prior to college, it seems likely that this will 
contribute to the present tendency to avoid in secondary school the more tax- 
ing courses required for admission to advanced courses in the scientific and 
technical professional schools. Fewer people will be able successfully to enter 
upon training in the professional courses after service. 

For the immediate present, it seems unlikely that any great change in na- 
tional policy with respect to college deferments will occur. This, of course, 
is problematical, since the attitude of the new Congress and the new Admin- 
istration has not been manifested. But in view of -the difficulties mentioned, 
the present program will appear likely to continue, although specific criteria 
for deferment may change. 

However, in the long run, the problem of college training will unques- 
tionably receive increasing attention. The issues that will necessarily arise may 
be envisioned. On the assumption that the present student deferment program 
continues, some of these may be stated as follows: 

1. The rapidly increasing shortage of professional personnel in science and 
engineering is having its effect on the rearmament program and on the econ- 
omy. In view of returning veterans who may proceed with education in these 
fields and in view of the continuation of student deferment, can these needs 
be met? 

2. What will be the effect on the adequacy of secondary school preparation 
for college if increasingly young men enter service prior to college? 

3. To what extent will returning veterans elect curriculums where long 
training is necessary prior to achieving professional competence? 

4. What effects will ROTC have on college training in the specialized 
fields? 

5. What effects will long continued partial mobilization have on election 
of the humanities, the social sciences, and other liberal arts courses? 





GROUP 6. MOTIVATING STUDENTS FOR 
CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES* 


William H. Eells 


Associate Director, Institute of Practical Politics, 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


he plan of motivating college undergraduates to accept their civic re- 

sponsibilities is not a new idea, Many schools, large and small, have 
been attempting to do it for a number of years, Forms of presentation have 
varied all the way from courses in government to commencement speeches. 
Within the last few years, a renewed interest in this area of college responsi- 
bility has been increasingly noticeable, The practical approach to the problem 
is being given a new emphasis. 

It should be obvious to men and women in the field of higher education 
that the extreme and rapid changes in the international scene within the last 
ten years, have changed the pattern of life for the people of the United 
States as well as for the rest of the world. 

The American people have a moral obligation to become the best informed 
and the most active citizens possible. Civic responsibilities are increasing daily 
in this atomic age. One would expect college trained men and women, with 
all the mental capacities they have acquired, to excel in the performance of 
their civic responsibilities. Voting is not enough nowadays. Actual service to 
our Civic institutions, and especially to our political parties is vital. 

Civic service in itself is still not all it should be, unless it is accompanied 
by understanding. Efficient government demands persons who combine train- 
ing with the ability to understand and the willingness to accept civic re- 
sponsibilities. Where else than during the college career can such training be 
better provided and encouraged ? 

While some college administrators laud the idea of promoting preparation 
for effective citizenship, they often find little time or place in their curriculum 
for its fulfillment. One reason has been the fear of what might be called 
“entangling alliances” with politics, political parties, and politicians. This 
fear has been greatly exaggerated. 

Colleges have a definite obligation to interest a few of the gifted students 
to make a career of government service, to motivate a larger number to par- 
ticipate actively in practical party politics, and to give all students an ap- 
preciation of organized political action in a democracy. They should acquire 
on the campus an understanding of political party processes and a realization 
of the complexities inherent in any system in which the people rule. 

There are many difficulties in facing this problem. Anyone who has had 
any experience in trying to arouse interest in civic participation among under- 
graduates is aware of this. There is the difficulty of deciding on the right ap- 
proach and trying to fit it into an overcrowded curriculum among an array of 


* This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘“‘How do we motivate students to accept their 
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required courses. The courses which a student chooses first are those which 
will prepare him for a vocation and enable him to gain economic security. 
Courses on citizenship must compete with such powerful rivals. Add to this 
the competition of the untouchable intramural program and all the other at- 
tractive extra-curricular activities. The problem of deciding who is best qual- 
ified on the faculty to motivate civic responsibilities comes into the picture. 
Departmental rivalry must be taken into account. Then the question arises 
how far does the instructor dare go in political activities? Can he bring in 
civic or political leaders to speak to his classes? 

Still more pitfalls are encountered when college intelligentsia invade the 
area of politics and seek to encourage students to venture forth in the field. 
There is the fear which comes over some students of condemnation by their 
fellow students if they engage in politics. There is parental abhorrence of the 
idea of their child becoming involved in “machine politics.” Some fathers 
feel disgraced if a son or daughter grows up to be a politician. At least they 
consider it a waste of money to pay high tuition to a college to teach them 
such “baneful practices.” It is amazing how many parents, students, and 
teachers are content to live under a cloud of ignorance concerning practical 
politics. They are quite satisfied to trust its operation, and the operation of 
our form of government, to somebody else. 

These are just a few of the difficulties, to which a much longer list might 
be added. Most of these difficulties could be classified in two general ways. 
First, some of them are administrative in nature. Reaching the student and 
arousing his or her interest in civic responsibilities is the greatest hurdle, yet 
the most important. This is not to say that the interest is not there, for it is. 
What is lacking is incentive, guidance, and promotion. By solving the many 
administrative problems, such as providing the right courses and appointing 
a staff to teach them, much can be done to arouse student interest. President 
Arthur A. Hauck of the University of Maine, in a recent address at Bowdoin, 
stated, “If students do not somehow, while students, get the interest and 
feeling of desire to serve in politics, many who are well qualified will always 
be reluctant to interest themselves in political affairs. If an interest is not 
aroused by the time a person graduates from college, it will be too late.” 

The second general classification is psychological in nature. Here we must 
remove the “great taboo,” as it is called, of “dirty politics.” To be sure, 
many persons engaging in politics have brought discredit and shame to 
the career. Their misdeeds are magnified because being public they receive 
more attention, exaggeration, and abuse by the press, movies, and others. On 
the other hand, there is no career which receives greater honor than a life 
of unselfish public service. The psychological task is to dispel the darkness 
of ignorance and distrust. Instructors should emphasize the virtue of accepting 
civic responsibilities rather than stress the seamy side of politics. “Keep clear 
of the all too common cynicism respecting politics,” said President Harold 

Dodds at the opening exercises at Princeton this year, ‘“. . . the quality of 
our government cannot arise above the source of its energy.” 

In facing the problem, and in approaching these difficulties, it is essential 
to employ the correct techniques and methods. Each must look at his own 
campus situation and chart his course accordingly. No one approach is 
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entirely satisfactory for every institution of higher learning. An approach that 
might be used successfully at Ohio Wesleyan University to encourage students 
in civic participation, might not work at all at some other university with a 
different campus situation, Planning the right courses and programs to fit 
local needs is essential in putting across civic participation. 

In addition to planning the right techniques and methods, a definite effort 
should be made to give basic and detailed knowledge of the facts, ideas, and 
ideals of government and politics. It is here that we open the door to the 
practical aspects of the problem, 

Does such an approach to our difficulties in solving this problem of civic 
motivation work? What achievements have helped solve the problem? For 
the most part, the answer to both of these questions may be found in pointing, 
first, to courses within the curriculum which bring out what the civic 
responsibilities are, and second, to programs designed to further stimulate 
students to accept the practical responsibilities and essentials of our political 
system through actual participation, 

The trend in civic courses is to place less emphasis on theory and more on 
interesting, practical information, especially in the freshman-sophomore 
courses in American government. Examples of this may be found at Boston 
University with its course in “Modern Democratic Citizenship,” or at the 
University of Wichita with its “Introduction to Citizenship.” The University 
of Kansas calls it “Government in Action,” and the University of Toledo 
offers training in “Effective Citizenship.’’ Courses given in the junior and 
senior years present even greater opportunities. 

In most cases the standard course in American government has been 
supplemented with special outside projects, or by bringing the politician into 
the classroom, or just by the experiences of the instructor who has some 
practical experience in the field. Bringing in the politician to speak has not 
only proved to be an interesting and a valuable source of information, but 
tends to bridge the gap between the party and the campus and to help break 
the barrier of the “great taboo.” The value of having instructors in charge 
of such courses who have been active or are still active in government 
service or party politics, is exceptionally important to success in solving the 
motivation problem. 

Growing in number on many campuses are programs other than the 
standard courses in political science. These programs are designed to 
stimulate the student's consciousness of his civic responsibilities and in some 
cases to apply the practical “leara-by-doing” technique. For example, it may 

involve field work such as we have at Ohio Wesleyan, where a student 
works for a political party or a government agency or office during the 
summer months, with or without pay. Under careful guidance and after 
meeting certain definite requirements, he may receive college credits for 
such work. Wellesley has a similar summer intern program. Some schools 
make trips to the state capitol and follow the work of the state legislature. 
At Connecticut Wesleyan a laboratory or workshop is set up in connection 
with its political science courses, providing materials and aids in helping the 
student find out more about his government. A program known as “Know- 
Your-Community” week has been used at Syracuse. 
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Programs may involve pledges signed by students that upon graduation 
they will devote a portion of their time to participation in civic responsi- 
bilities. The mock convention, providing actual experience in the practical 
operation of a convention, has proved to be a very attractive type of program 
in many schools. More emphasis on campus political parties and student 
government has helped to bring the story home. 

These are but a few examples of achievements now in use to motivate 
civic responsibilities. 

There are additional areas, such as the following, to be worked on in the 
future, for we are just beginning to scratch the surface. First, the relationship 
of such courses and programs to the new trend in general education, and 
to the integrated course in social science, deserves special attention. Here 
the problem seems to be, do the integrated courses devote a reasonable portion 
of their time to emphasis on civic responsibilities ? 

Second, the matter of awarding college credits to aid in this motivation 
program must be worked out on many campuses. 

Third, a number of barriers must still be broken down, if the student is to 
be impressed with the significance and sincerity of our efforts; for example, 
barriers between boards of trustees and faculties ‘as to faculty participation 
in politics, the skeptical attitude of the politician toward the student, the 
student’s distrust of the politician, and the unworthy elements in seamy 
politics. 

Fourth, colleges could well carry their emphasis on motivating civic 
responsibilities to their alumni, who, for the most part, are ready to participate 
in civic activity. 

Fifth, there is the whole problem of the evaluation of such courses and 
programs to determine their effect, and to measure the response to techniques 
designed to motivate civic participation. The invention of essential instruments 
for an evaluation program might do much to guide such activity more success- 
fully in the future. 

In conclusion, most college curriculums include courses on art appreciation, 
music appreciation, and the humanities. It seems to many to make good 
sense in these times that there should be equal emphasis on civic appreciation. 
This should be taken into account as higher education re-examines its respon- 
sibilities and opportunities. Educational institutions are endowed with rich 
opportunities for molding the lives of our future citizens. There rests upon 
the colleges of America a definite obligation to assure their own survival by 
assuring the survival of our American system of government. This they can 
do by encouraging our best trained minds to go out into the world with 
a knowledge of the complexities of government and a desire to accept their 
civic responsibilities. 








GROUP 7. HOW DO WE MOTIVATE STUDENTS FOR 
A GREATER INTEREST IN THE 
WORLD COMMUNITY? 


G. W. Diemer 


President, Central Missouri State College 


world. “Well,” you say, “What of it? Has not every period in world 
history been dangerous? Has not mankind always been faced with the dangers 
of pestilence, war, and nature’s means of destruction?’ Man’s scientific 
achievement, however, now threatens to destroy him. In no previous period in 
history has man had the means of mass destruction now represented by the 
atomic bomb, the jet plane, and deadly bacteria. We live in a shrinking 
world because of rapid means of communication and travel, Chicago is now 
nearer to Moscow than was Chicago to Peoria a hundred years ago. If the 
world could be represented by a sphere six feet in diameter at the time of 
the American Revolution, it would have been represented by a basketball at 
the time of World War I, and today the comparative size would be that of 
a golf ball. If the terrific pace of scientific knowledge and technological skills 
continue, the distance between men on the opposite sides of the world may 
become miscroscopic. So close together is mankind on this planet that no war 
can be isolated, no nation can suffer from depression and not affect America, 
no danger can threaten a foreign land without there being imminent danger 
to America. 

Is there such a thing as a world community? From the standpoint of 
nearness, the world geographically is a community in which lives the 
family of nations and of peoples. From the standpoint of man’s dependence 
on man everywhere and of the necessity for every man’s being concerned 
with the welfare of every other man, the nations of the world must comprise 
a community if civilization is to survive. This community concept is a fact 
ethnologically, because men are much the same regardless of race. The 
differences are minor from the standpoint of physical, mental, and emotional 
qualities. Since all men are one family, we have accepted at least in the 
Christian sense the great concept of the brotherhood of man. The Germans 
have a word for community, “Gemeinschaft.” It has been interpreted by a 
prominent German educator as a circle of people united with each other 
through love. Ideally this should be the tie that should bind the world 
together, but in actual practice the progress which has been made in the 
building of the world community has not been based to a major degree on 
mutual esteem, respect, and love, but rather on expediency from the security 
standpoint. 

World community does not mean world government, nor does it mean one 
world citizenship. I shall be the best American and I can be the most loyal 
citizen of America when I recognize my responsibility to people who live 
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across the seas. The greatness of America has never been in her great wealth 
and material power but rather in the ideals to which she has been dedicated 
as expressed in the Bill of Rights of the Federal Constitution and in the 

Declaration of Independence. We have, therefore, always been concerned with 

people who are suffering in any part of the world. As a nation we have in part 

at least accepted the law that I, as an American, am my brother's keeper. 
We say we believe that all men are created equal, and, therefore, we have 
been concerned with the quality of rights every place in the world. 

I remember as a high school student studying Edmund Burke’s Speech on 

Conciliation of the American Colonies. We debated the famous statement 
to the effect that “Man acts from adequate motives relative to his own 
interest and not with the desire to advance metaphysical speculation.” As 
an idealistic high school youth, I was inclined to take the negative side. 
Experience, however, has taught me that self-interest is the motivating force 
in most of the things we do. I am rather of the opinion that the American 
people would prefer that we isolate ourselves from the rest of the world, at 
least in the political and military sense, if our interests did not compel us 
to collaborate with other nations. We are learning the hard way that we 
cannot exist as a nation in isolation from other nations. We should have 
learned that through World War I. We should have learned it during the 
terrible depression years, but it took World War II to convince a majority 
of the American people of the necessity of world cooperation. We took the 
leadership in the organization of the United Nations. We promoted the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization and other 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. We entered into defense alliances 
through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and we became concerned 
about want and ignorance in the world. We began to realize that only through 
an organization of nations to prevent aggression could we hope to preserve 
peace. We have begun to realize that as long as more than 50 per cent of 

the people of teen-age and above in the world can neither read nor write, as 
long as two-thirds of the people go to bed hungry every night, peace is only 
a mirage, something that we hope for but something we cannot achieve on a 
permanent basis. We have, therefore, recognized that some of the wealth of 

America must be used in our own self-interest to help educate the masses of 

the people of the world that they may have the necessary knowledge and 
understanding for democratic government and the scientific know-how to 
produce the food, the clothing, and the shelter which people must have for 
existence and for good human relations. 

In what I have said I am not forgetting the idealism and the altruism that 
have characterized the American people. The recent campaigns on college 
and university campuses all over America to raise money for the World 
Student Service Fund, the effort going forward through the leadership of 
the National Education Association to raise money for the relief of Korean 
teachers, the contributions through CARE to aid in educational reconstruction 
and to relieve need in war-torn countries, and numerous other activities by 
organized agencies and by individuals to contribute to the welfare of members 
of the human family in other countries are all demonstrations of the sense 
of responsibility which we have toward our fellow man, an application of 
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centuries of teaching of the Nazarene that “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” But 
the point I am making is that as a nation, we have always acted and we shall 
probably continue to act largely in our own self-interests, 

From the organizational standpoint, the United Nations is dedicated to the 
world community idea, Just as families and individual citizens are united in 
a local community to do things that can be done only on a cooperative basis 
and not by the individual working alone, so the UN is a community of 
sovereign nations set up to accomplish things that no one nation can do alone 
but which can be done by unity of effort. Just as in our national community 
the welfare of each state becomes the concern of all the states through 
constitutional processes, so through the United Nations the member states 
bind themselves together through legal processes for these ends: (1) to 
practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors; (2) to unite our strength to maintain international peace and 
security; (3) to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution 
of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest; 
and (4) to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic 
and social advancement of all peoples. 

We must remember that our own federal union was established on a self- 
interest basis with so much of fear and distrust on the part of member states 
that there was a serious question at the beginning of the past century whether 
the union would endure. In fact, it took a Civil War and the uncertain years 
that followed that war to determine whether or not we were a real nation 
or only an aggregation of states, each working in its own self-interest. It has 
taken one hundred and fifty years to become a tremendous influence expressed 
through pressure groups in elections and in government. To build a world 
community made up of sovereign nations will require many years in which 
there will continue to be contention among nations and the threat of 
open war. 

Schools and colleges have a tremendous responsibility to educate for the 
world community. In meeting this responsibility we must have a clear under- 
standing of philosophy and objectives. We must make certain that we first 
of all do a good job in preparing for American citizenship. After all, peace 
begins at home. Democracy begins at home. The institutions we represent 
must be demonstrations of good human relations and of democracy in action. 
We have in our colleges and in our universities today the citizenship that 
should be most intelligent tomorrow, from which will come the leadership 
of community, state, and nation. Through classrooms, reading and library 
assignments, campus activities and relationships, and through relationships in 
the larger community being served by the college, we must help students to 
understand the meaning of great declarations such as came from the pens 
of Jefferson and Lincoln, of the Bill of Rights of the Federal Constitution, 
and of similar declarations in many of the state constitutions which clearly 
set forth the great principles of equality of rights and opportunities for all 
regardless of economic status, race, or religious creed. We must help the 
college student to understand and to believe that he cannot be a really good 
American citizen unless he recognizes his responsibility to the entire human 
family. 
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I need not point out the opportunities which we have through geography, 
history, political science, literature, art, music, in fact, every subject of the 
curriculum, to emphasize what I have just suggested. Out-of-class organiza- 
tions such as international relations or cosmopolitan clubs offer opportunity 
for student participation and campus leadership. The exchange of students 
with other countries represents one of the best means to help college students 
understand the ways of peoples that we have considered as foreign. En- 
couragement of travel in other countries and various other means of contacts 
with the people and the cultures of other lands all help to bridge the chasms 
that have exaggerated differences between peoples rather than interdependence 
and the ways in which people are alike. 

We have made tremendous progress in recent years. Intolerance toward 
minority groups is gradually disappearing from college campuses. Educators 
generally are taking leadership not only on their own campuses, but in the 
nation, to insure equality of rights and opportunities. Legislatures and courts 
are removing barriers caused by segregation. But we must remember that 
social progress is always slow. We must believe with Horace Mann in the 
“improvability of the human race, in its accelerating improvability,” and just 
as we have accelerated the pace in travel and communications in a material 
sense, so we have the opportunity to accelerate progress in the whole area of 

human relations and responsibility to the world community. 


GROUP 8. HOW SHALL WE PREPARE AMERICAN 
STUDENTS, GRADUATES, AND FACULTY TO BENE- 
FIT MOST FROM THEIR STUDY, TRAVEL, OR RESI- 
DENCE ABROAD AND TO MAKE THIS FOREIGN 
EXPERIENCE FURTHER INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING? 


Daniel P. Girard 


Professor of French and Chairman of Foreign Languages, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ow shall we prepare American students, graduates, and faculty to 
benefit most from their study, travel, or residence abroad and to make 
this foreign experience further international understanding? 

A great deal of what is said in answer to this quetion will, of course, 
be applicable to many others besides American students and faculty going 
abroad. We know that each year hundreds of thousands of our compatriots 
visit foreign lands as tourists, businessmen, government officials, and the like. 
We also know that several thousands of them stay abroad for considerable 
periods, Let us look at this problem, therefore, from the broader aspects first. 

As Toynbee points out in Foreign Affairs for January 1953, the United 
States finds itself today in the ironical situation of being more powerful 
than ever and yet of being deprived of the possibility of living its own dream, 
cutting itself loose from the rest of the world, and building an “Earthly 
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paradise in the New World.” Due to events beyond its control, the United 
States is now ‘‘inextricably entangled with the whole of the rest of the world.” 

Realistically, this means that we are deeply involved in world affairs for 
decades to come. We must, therefore, be seriously concerned with the 
preparation of more and more Americans to go abroad as students, business- 
men, government representatives, technical advisers, who through their 
contact and behavior abroad will interpret America and make friends for the 
United States and, just as important, interpret the rest of the world to Ameri- 
cans who remain at home. 

For anyone going abroad, I would make Vera Micheles Dean’s ‘How To 
Make Friends for the U.S.’’* required reading. Her summary of what other 
people like and dislike about America is so clearly stated and is so close 
to what I have observed in France that I would like to quote her. She says, 
“A great power may hope to be feared or respected. It cannot expect to be 
loved.” And yet, she adds, it is untrue “that other people hate us,” as is 
sometimes asserted by returning travelers. 

People abroad may neither hate us nor love us but they are tremendously 
curious about us. They have high regard for our technical and other achieve- 
ments, but they are also openly critical of other phases of our culture. As 
Mrs. Dean points out, on the one hand, they admire our belief in human 
progress, our democracy, our sportsmanship, our social mobility, our spirit 
of service, our generosity, our faith in the future, our optimism. On the other 
hand, they criticize us for what seems to them an exaggerated love of 
gadgets, our overmechanization, our great concern for conveniences and 
comforts, our passion for making money, our conformity, our standardization 
of things and people, all this accompanied by a seeming sacrifice of culture. 

To know in advance what foreign countries think of us, for better or for 
worse, what they are ready to criticize us for, is to be prepared. We can 
then anticipate and not be shocked if everyone abroad does not like us. Truly, 
“to be forewarned is to be forearmed.” 

According to Mrs. Dean, the four main questions asked most frequently 
about our way of life by people abroad are: (1) the strength of our 
democracy, (2) our racial practices, (3) our concept of modern economy, and 
(4) the degree of “materialism” in our culture. How many of our students, 
faculty, businessmen, government workers, and the like have thought about 
these questions deeply enough to be ready to discuss them intelligently—even 
in English? An important first step, therefore, in the preparation of all 
Americans going abroad should be to examine their own personal convictions 
as Americans and to understand America’s role in the modern world. 

I would like now to bring my remarks to bear on American students, 
graduates, and faculty studying, residing, and traveling abroad. As I see it, 
they are faced with four major problems: (1) an entirely different concept 
of education, (2) the language barrier, (3) adjustment to a new physical 
environment, and (4) a real insight into the everyday life of the foreign land. 

Without wishing to discourage the American student or to disparage 
American education, I believe that anyone acquainted with higher education 


* Foreign Policy Association, Headline Series No. 93, May-June 1952. 
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abroad would agree that our students who go there start with a distinct 
disadvantage. They will be competing with a highly selected group of students 
who from their early teens have come through a series of competitive 
examinations and who have acquired, in the process, remarkable intellectual 
maturity, independence of thought, and capacity for hard work. While the 
student mortality in such a system is very high and while it may lose, for a 
particular country, leadership ability not measured by intellectualism, this 
very competitiveness and selectivity have given prestige and high standing to 
university teaching and studies. Students abroad consider it an honor and 
a privilege to be able to pursue higher studies. They, therefore, rely on their 
own efforts to attain their goals. They expect no special treatment from the 
university—only high-level teaching, predominantly in lecture form. 

To prepare himself to get the most out of such a different system of 
education the American student must: 

1. Have a clear-cut goal—know exactly what he expects to accomplish by 
studying abroad. 

2. Select the appropriate institution to realize that goal. The University 
of Paris, for example, publishes a “Livret de |'Etudiant,” a most helpful 
seven-hundred page guide. 

3. Work on a personal accomplishment basis. He must learn early to be 
self-reliant and not expect professors to give him individual guidance and 
advice. A few may, but most will not. 

4. Realize that the point system does not exist abroad and that the taking 
of so many courses does not add up to a degree, diploma, or even certificate. 
Almost everything hinges on a final examination, designed to show growth, 
accomplishment, maturity. 

5. Arrange for credit in American colleges and universities beforehand 
instead of leaving it to chance on a when and if basis. 

There should really be no need to call attention to the language barrier, 
the second major problem listed. It seems so self-evident that only through 
a reasonable ability to understand and speak the foreign language of a 
country will our students and faculty derive the full benefit of travel or 
residence abroad. And yet we know that the majority of those going to study 
in foreign lands are linguistically inadequately prepared. To argue that one 
can get along with English in many parts of the world today is to argue 
from weakness, not strength. University courses abroad (outside of English- 
speaking lands) are not, naturally, given in English. Most people abroad, 
outside of a limited educated group, do not understand or speak English. 
Furthermore, to depend on interpreters is never to be able to reach the culture, 
the people directly. A vicarious experience is not an adequate substitute. So 
many students have reported that their single greatest handicap on arriving 
in the foreign country was their inadequacy in the foreign language that it 
would seem imperative, therefore, to make every effort to learn as much of 
the foreign tongue as possible before departing. In the case of Fulbright and 
other organized group members, a language initiation and get-acquainted 
period of six weeks to two months is usually required before the opening 
of the universities. Fine as this is, it is in mo way a substitute for a thorough 
and systematic learning of the language before sailing. It is pertinent to point 
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out here the American misconception that a language can be picked up 
quickly when the need arises and that a month’s exposure to a conversation 
course will solve the problem. If you analyze the language background of 
persons who have command of a second language, you discover that they 
have learned it from residence abroad, or by speaking it at home, or through 
six to eight years of school study. Many educators are concerned about the 
language needs of America. To quote only one, Sidney Hook, “If the future 
of world civilization will be anything like what Mr. Conant conceives it to 
be, then it is highly desirable that American linguistic parochialism should 
be overcome. After all, learning a foreign language does not require special 
gifts—only prolonged exposure to good teaching.’’* 

Adjusting to a new physical environment is not as easy as it seems, An 
American going abroad is leaving behind modern conveniences and comfort. 
He is confronted with a number of personal problems: he must try to keep 
comfortable in underheated homes, schools, and libraries; he must know 
in advance his clothing requirement; he must adjust to different food and 
eating habits and to another tempo of life. 

Students in Paris, for instance, report that it takes them at least three 
months after the university opens in November to adjust to their new life. 

Only individual adaptability can cut down on this adjustment period. 
Knowing in advance what to expect will help, however. 

The fourth concern listed above is how to develop real insight into the 
everyday life of the foreign land. Many American students report that it is 
very difficult to get to know the “real” people abroad. These students return 
with a feeling of having seen and done a great deal but often also with 
a vague sense of failure—failure to have got below the surface, failure to have 
participated directly in the daily life, failure to become a part of the foreign 
culture. While we have no magic formula, this can be partly remedied by 
the following suggestions. 

Before leaving, the student should read extensively about the foreign land 
and its people, and try to establish contacts with one or more natives through 
school or college correspondence or by making the acquaintance of a foreign 
student in the United States who is a native of the country he is going to. 

Abroad, he must try to be understanding and appreciative of a different 
way of life. He should board with a native family from the very beginning, 
if he possibly can. He shouid speak the foreign language at every opportunity 
even though he is making mistakes. Remaining silent will not improve one’s 
fluency. He should avoid his fellow Americans, lose himself in the crowd, and 
shun standard tourist trips organized for English-speaking visitors. He should 
make all travel, theatre, and similar arrangements personally, and establish 
at least one good friendship with a native of his own age. 

America has been created by the coming together of the people of many 
lands, the blending of many nationalities and their cultures. That in itself 
has been healthy and admirable. It has given us strength and diversity. In this 
process of amalgamation, of fusion, however, we have by-passed some 
precious human resources. Many of the newcomers, in their eagerness to 
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conform and to become accepted members of the American community, tried 
to cast aside their native speech and customs. Their descendents, second and 
third generation Americans, have, for the most part, willfully and proudly 
cut themselves off completely from their old world ties: languages and 
cultures. 

Such an attitude was understandable and probably necessary to develop 
unity in young America, particularly when events allowed us to stay at home 
“minding our own business.” Now that circumstances have placed America 
in a position of world leadership I suggest that we turn this diversity of 
cultural heritage into a present-day asset. Encouraging our young people to 
look back to their cultural and linguistic heritage from other lands or to 
choose early some other culture for study, we could prepare thousands of 
our best students to acquire an expert knowledge of one such culture and its 
language. If we started systematically now with the children in the elementary 
gtades, it would take about ten years for this program to bring results. If 
this seems like a long time to wait, let us remember that it looks as if 
Americans, for decades to come, will be traveling, studying, and residing 
abroad in greater and greater numbers. They will indeed be our ambassadors, 
our representatives in many parts of the world. The very future of our 
country may well depend on how skillfully and truthfully these Americans 
interpret our civilization to other nationals and how intelligently they have 
been trained to report to us about other people’s cultures and aspirations. 


GROUP 9. WHAT MORE SHOULD BE DONE ABOUT 
THE FOREIGN STUDENT AND SCHOLAR 
IN AMERICA? 


J. Benjamin Schmoker 
General Secretary, Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, 
and 


Executive Secretary, National Association of Foreign Student Advisers 


oe is a question being asked. It is asked by refugees fleeing oppression 
and fear. It is asked by scholars whose work must be prostituted for 
political ends. In quiet moments we ask it of ourselves. It is in the minds of 
students, scholars, leaders, and trainees coming to the United States. That 
question is: “Does democracy have the strength to win?” 

At this session of the Conference, we are to give attention to the objectives 
of the international exchange of persons program. We are to consider thought- 
fully the day-by-day problems of those who work with students and scholars 
as they live and work with us on our campuses and in our communities. 
Attention to these problems implies a recognition of the role of colleges and 
universities for leadership in a divided and frustrated world. This leadership 
extends beyond academic responsibilities to the free world. The program 
operates within a moral and spiritual atmosphere. 

In 1915-16, there were 3,790 foreign students in American colleges and 
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universities. In 1945-46, there were 9,775. Three years later, in 1949-50, 
there was the unprecedented number of 27,717, and in the last academic year, 
1951-52, a total of 30,884. 

The foreign-student census, currently being taken by the Institute of 
International Education and the Committee on Friendly Relations, is not 
completed for the present academic year. Those at work on the tabulation 
report that there will be a slight increase in numbers, and that the increase 
appears to be in the larger institutions and to result from the United States- 
Government-sponsored programs. More colleges have foreign students in 
residence. Certain teachers colleges, formerly unable to accept foreign students, 
are now permitted to do so. A considerable number of smaller colleges 
without foreign students are requesting assistance in acquiring them. In 
addition to students, there is an increasing number of exchange scholars, 
teachers, leaders, and specialists brought by the Department of the Army, 
Mutual Security Agency, and Technical Cooperation Administration. The 
investment in dollars becomes a staggering sum. The investment in the hopes 
for a secure world cannot be measured in material terms. 

Thirty thousand students and the increasing numbers of scholars and lead- 
ers present to campus administrators thirty times thirty thousand problems 
and needs. There are still a few institutions of higher learning that do 
not view the program as a means for creating a world climate favorable to 
understanding and peace. It is a relatively simple matter to accept international 
students and scholars if it is assumed that they will, of themselves, adjust to 
the curriculum offered American students. While it is true that some advanced 
students can achieve an academic goal within the framework of a given 
institution, the larger objectives in terms of advancing intercultural under- 
standing cannot be realized without special attention and special provisions 
and services. As a nation we are engaged in education on a world basis and 
the stakes are high. The college and university that acknowledges the role 
must have the administrative organization to achieve the purposes. 

The National Association of Foreign Student Advisers lists 1,026 faculty 
persons who serve as foreign student advisers. The majority of these serve 
without release from other academic responsibilities. There are 121 institu- 
tions that have fifty or more foreign students in residence. There are fifty-nine 
institutions that have one-hundred or more foreign students enrolled. Many 
of these colleges in the fifty or more student bracket have scholars and 
leaders in residence in addition to the regularly registered foreign students. 
Of the 1,026 foreign student advisers, fourteen are full time, and an 
additional twenty, making thirty-four in all, have academic or administrative 
responsibilities closely related to the program, and are in a position to give 
concentrated attention to the needs of international students. It is far from 
an adequate administrative setup. It is a matter of pride to state that 1,377 
American colleges and universities have accepted and are serving 30,884 
foreign students and many hundred more scholars and leaders. These colleges 
and universities are sincere in their willingness and desire to cooperate in 
an experiment in world understanding, but far too large a number have 
neglected to provide the coordination on the local level necessary to the 
success of the program. 
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A consideration of some of the major problems that are every day concerns 
of administrative officers with responsibilities related to the foreign student 
and scholar may give some indication of why coordination is so basic and 
essential, Here are the questions that one hears on campuses and at confer- 
ences of the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers. 

Who should be admitted? What procedures are most effective in the 
evaluation of credentials and the determination of equivalences? What 
academic records must be required? Is it possible and desirable to have 
flexibility of requirements, particularly when one is cognizant of the desperate 
needs in certain areas of the world? Is the admitting institution best for the 
student? Is the atmosphere of the institution and the adjacent community 
conducive to a satisfactory adjustment ? How does one test proficiency in the 
English language? What is the best policy to follow in the admission of 
undergraduates, particularly if the intention is to continue on toward profes- 
sional specialization? What responsibilities do American colleges and univer- 
sities have for scholarship aids ? What moral responsibility does the institution 
have for meeting emergency needs as they arise? What may be the long-range 
efforts of the increasing number of government-sponsored students? What 
right should the admitting college have in the determination of policy and 
procedure regulating government-sponsored students and scholars? What is 
the limit in man-hours that an institution can give to the program of 
scholars and leaders? What special privileges are justified for foreign 
students ? Have we the right to expect that our highly specialized counseling 
services be available to the foreign guest, and if so, what special provisions 
need to be developed for his specialized needs? How can the extra time 
necessary on the part of conscientious faculty be justified? To what extent 
can we provide special courses in English as a foreign language, in speech, 
in general orientation to American culture? What responsibility does the 
institution have to provide financial aid when needed? What is necessary in 
the way of practical job experience and how can such job experience be 
supervised ? How is all of this to be financed? 

These are problems that are part and parcel of a program that is an 
established fact. It is quite likely that we embarked on the program without 
due consideration of all the factors, but admittedly the conceivable results in 
terms of a free and peaceful world are worth the search for answers. 

Not all these questions will be answered this year or within the next five 
years. On many campuses there are competent faculty committees officially 
commissioned for formulating policies. An important function of the 
National Association of Foreign Student Advisers is to serve as a clearing 
house on a national level. In performing this function the local foreign 
student adviser is a key figure and his active role in NAFSA is essential. 

A great deal of progress has been made within the last five years. On the 
government level there is an Advisory Commission to the Department of State 
for the International Exchange Service program, chaired by President 
Morrill of the University of Minnesota. The Advisory Committee is now 
engaged in a study of the effectiveness of the program. The Institute of 
International Education maintains an office in Washington and its regional 
offices throughout the United States assure a staff available for frequent 
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consultations. The National Association of Foreign Student Advisers has 
a study under way on the functions of the office of foreign student advisers, 
holds regional, state, and national conferences, and has a program of in- 
service training for new advisers. The Institute, NAFSA, and the Committee 
on Friendly Relations publish and distribute literature dealing with the 
practical problems of operation. This progress has led to some common 
agreements and emphases. 

One such agreement is the conviction that a successful adjustment of the 
student or scholar is directly related to the knowledge and facts he has 
before he arrives at the port of entry. It is most important that the student 
know what to expect. He must have some understanding of the American 
system of education. He needs to be prepared for his day-by-day living, and 
if there exists in his mind a “fairyland” concept, the realities are not only 
disappointing but an actual barrier to a satisfying experience. The publication 
just issued by a committee of the Association of Graduate Schools should be 
included as a part of instructional materials sent by institutions to prospective 
foreign students and scholars.* A number of colleges and universities have 
prepared statements that give basic information regarding institutional 
policies, procedures, first steps to take when arriving on campus and informa- 
tion on community living. The National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers has a file of such statements that can be used as guides, 

Reception services for incoming students at the ports of entry are provided 
by the Committee on Friendly Relations. Orientation centers, particularly for 
government-sponsored students, are administered by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. It is the judgment of foreign student advisers that 
students having the advantages of intensive orientation periods are better 
equipped in taking up their work and in living satisfactorily on the campus. 
Locally, however, there is not as yet a generally accepted plan for orientation 
on the campus. 

Specialized orientation, concurrent with freshman week, assumes that the 
foreign student and scholar can be instructed to arrive at a given date, and the 
assumption is not valid Furthermore, freshman week is designed for first-year 
American students who have had similar backgrounds in secondary schools. 
There has been a good deal of experimentation in on-campus orientation 
and the reports indicate the following general pattern: (1) a centralized 
office, that of the foreign student adviser, to provide the coordination neces- 
sary; (2) participation by the foreign student in selected events of the 
freshman week program; (3) special tests in English language facility and 
comprehension of subject matter,t (4) special tests or arranged conference 
sessions to determine academic placement; (5) group sessions with selected 
faculty and American students on campus adjustments; (6) a foreign student 
camp similar to the freshman camp, designed to acquaint the foreign student 
with personalities on the campus; (7) informal conference sessions in 
student residences with resident counselors; (8) provision for special English 
courses and speech courses, that are also effective, continuous, orientation 


* ‘‘Graduate Study in the United States,’’ publication of the Institute of International Education, 


1 East 67th Street, New York 21, New York. : 5 34 
“English and Orientation for Foreign Students,’’ published by the National Association of 
Foreign Student Advisers, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
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experiences ; (9) assignment of academic counselors who specialize on foreign 
students so that there may be an accumulation of knowledge and experience 
as to their special needs. 

The exchange program is a ‘“Two-Way-Street”” endeavor. There is much 
that we as Americans have to share. There is much that we as Americans are 
in need of receiving. The relationships between the international student and 
the American student are far more superficial than we can afford in these 
days of critical international tensions. There are International Student Centers, 
International Relations Clubs, Cosmopolitan Clubs, all with active programs. 
There is no implied criticism of existing efforts, but evaluative conferences 
with foreign students indicate that: (1) The foreign student and scholar are 
not satisfied with existing student-to-student relationships. (2) A small 
percentage of American students actively participate in international groups 
and of those that do, a rather large number appear to be the less socially 
adequate students. (3) Mediums for the expression of foreign student 
opinions are limited. The campus press, the alumni bulletin, the radio and 
press services are not effectively utilized. (4) Planned campus events take the 
form of international festivals or other large mass type activity with the 
informal small group relationships not much in evidence. (5) In only a few 
institutions are foreign students and scholars invited to contribute, out of 
their culture and experience, to classroom discussions in classes other than 
those in which they are regularly enrolled. (6) Assuming that student extra- 
class activities have the value that we ascribe to them, and assuming that 
inherent in student activities are basic learning situations in democratic 
principles and practices, then certainly a program of guidance into such 
activities on a selective basis makes sense. 

In exactly the same way, experiences with the community, community 
) groups, institutions, and persons are most essential. Ideally, the role of the 
community is in two areas: (1) the mobilizing of community resources as 
learning situations to supplement the educational interests and objectives of 
e ‘ the student and scholar; (2) the utilizing of American homes and groups 
fr to provide the opportunity for a sustained relationship that will allow for 
. : meaningful sharing. To accomplish this there needs to be provided the 
n f necessary coordination that allows for consideration of the student's educa- 
d tional objective and avoids duplication of effort and any form of competition 
s- or exploitation. The accepted practice is to organize representative community 
1e committees rélated to the office of the foreign student adviser. Where the 
id college is located in an urban center, there is need for planned experiences 
ce in rural communities, and for those students in rural communities, it is 
ed obvious that certain educational contacts are possible only in urban centers. 
nt There is, therefore, the necessity for intercollegiate cooperation. National 
nt agencies, and particularly the Institute through its regional offices, and the 
in Committee on Friendly Relations, are in a position to give a good deal of 
ish i guidance and direction in community organization.* 
ion There are still many unanswered problems. Chief among these is the time 
factor. There is no doubt that some foreign students, because of personality 
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of * The World at Your Door,’’ published by the Institute of International Education, and 
, “International Students, Campus . . . Community,’’ published by The Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students. 
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factors, allow community obligations to interfere with their academic work. 
There are more students whose time is wasted by superficial experiences. 
The solution depends on the degree of guidance that can come from spe- 
cialized staff. This involves costs, and funds are not available within existing 
budgets. The University of Washington and others attempt to meet this 
problem by the establishment of a community foundation, raising funds and 
supplying personnel to meet the need. There is an abundance of evidence that 
the American people through their civic groups and associations are interested 
in the potentialities inherent in the program. Many of these groups and 
associations think in terms of financing more students and more scholars to 
come to the United States. It may be that their interest and help might be 
better channeled in providing better services at the college and university 
level where the students and scholars are actually in residence. 

In this program, as in others, the long-range support of an institution 
depends upon the support of its alumni. It is surprising that alumni associa- 
tions have so little contact with the exchange program. 

Sufficient studies have not yet been made to judge the effectiveness of the 
program. Fortunately such studies are under way. Concurrent with these 
studies there must be evaluation by the local institution. 

It has been said that peace, when it comes, will come wrapped up in persons. 
There is a program. The students, scholars, leaders, and trainees are here. 
American students are going abroad for intensive study and on short-term 
study projects. The need is for working together, for the pooling of ideas 
and the sharing of experiences. The pooling and this sharing must occur 
on the institutional level, through such associations as the American Council 
on Education and on the governmental level. 

The job is a big one. The stakes are high. 


GROUP 10. PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
IN ACADEMIC RESEARCH* 


P. Stewart Macaulay 
Provost, Johns F opkins University 


presume the suggestion that I be asked to discuss the future of research 
I in colleges and universities grows out of the belief that the clearest view 
of a range of mountains is obtained, not from the peaks, but from the valley. 
So this analyst, who has never scaled the heights, will attempt to describe the 
contours of the several summits representing research in the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanities with such telescopic vision as he is 
able to bring to bear from the central, neutral, and very low, position of an 
academic administrator. 

Since time is short I shall begin immediately by focusing upon research 
in the humanities. Here I see a spire as lofty as the others, but more delicate 


* This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘What are the implications for research programs 
of present and future responsibilities of institutions of higher education?"’ 
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in its proportions and relatively untouched by the cataclysmic events going on 
around it. Humanists, by and large, want but little here below. Give them 
time, a good library, a few eager students, an outlet for their publications, 
and an occasional opportunity to travel where their interests lie, and they are a 
fairly happy lot. 

At the risk of violent disagreement on the part of humanists, I am going 
to assert that I do not accept the view that research in the humanities is in a 
bad way. One may argue, of course, that in an increasingly materialistic age, 
humanistic studies are likely to be crowded into the background—perhaps 
ultimately into oblivion. But this argument does not take into account the 
Newtonian law which says that for every action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction. The very forces which today seem to be destroying human values, 
may, in the end, bring about their restoration. Certainly there are signs point- 
ing in both directions, but let us look at those which point upward rather than 
downward to see if they are not the true directional markers. 

In the first place, my observation suggests that research in the humanities 
is not lacking in qualified recruits. We all know that World War II and the 
current international tension have produced strong reactions on the part of 
some of those who have lived through them. A few striking examples have 
come to my attention recently. I might cite the case of a young industrialist 
who resigned the presidency of a substantial corporation to fight the war on 
aircraft carriers, one of which was sunk by Japanese bombs. After the war 
he returned to his university as a graduate student in Greek and Latin. He 
is now teaching these subjects in one of the country’s leading preparatory 
schools. An even more striking case is that of a young lawyer who forsook 
a lucrative practice to go into Military Intelligence. After a spectacular tour 
of duty with the Italian underground, he determined never to return to the 
law. He is now one of the country’s leading scholars in the field of Italian 
literature. These two men, I am sure, turned to the humanities, not as an 
escape from the problems of the day, but rather in an effort better to under- 
stand those problems. The more acute the problems, the more likely we are 
to find people of high competence seeking solutions in the rich and enduring 
intellectual atmosphere of humanistic studies. 

I believe, too, that these men and women will find the modest support they 
need in order to carry out their work. Some of the earlier sources of funds in 
the humanities—the benefactions of wealthy individuals—are disappearing 
and are not likely to return. On the other hand, there is evidence that founda- 
tion support will continue to be available, perhaps in increasing amounts. The 
Ford Foundation’s decision to concentrate on the humanities and the social 
sciences is highly significant. I have heard that some of the older foundations, 
recognizing their inability to support the natural sciences in the style to which 
they have become accustomed, and fearful perhaps of the imbalance which 
this situation suggests, are working on new plans for encouraging humanistic 
research. 

The Fulbright Program, so long as it exists, is of tremendous value to 
research in this field. At the crucial moment when depleted institutional 
budgets and international currency restrictions combined to reduce scholarly 
travel to a minimum, Fulbright funds again made it possible for humanists 
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to visit their colleges abroad and to revel in the libraries, museums, and 
archives which provide their source material. 

I could dwell at greater length upon the prospects for research in the 
humanities, but perhaps I have said enough. 

Let us turn, therefore, to scan a second peak—research in the natural sci- 
ences. I shall lump them all together, for my comments, I believe, will be 
general enough to embrace the physical and biological sciences, the medical 
sciences, and engineering. 

Here, to return to the mountain metaphor, we have a raging volcano. It 
is not an ancient Vesuvius, given to occasional eruptions over the ages, but 
more nearly a Paricutin, thrown up violently and almost overnight. All of us 
have observed this frightening phenomenon as it took place, but it requires 
a conscious effort of memory to realize that the first experiments proving 
nuclear fission were performed in January of 1939—just fourteen years ago. 
Within that same time interval we have seen scientific research grow at a rate 
unprecedented in history, and with many of the pains and dislocations which 
one would expect to accompany so abnormal a growth, 

Let me list briefly some of the new elements which one must take into 
account in attempting to appraise the present status of research in the natural 
sciences as a basis for forecasting the future. 

1. The establishment of large government supported laboratories managed 
either directly by the government or indirectly under contract by universities 
and industries. 

2. The development of “the contract research system” under which the 
government pours millions of dollars annually into colleges and universities. 

3. An international situation which intensifies the whole research effort 
and which may tend to place emphasis upon applied research at the expense 
of fundamental research. 

4, The development of the “task-force” technique, notably in medical 
research, under which funds are directed into programs aimed at the cure 
of specific diseases or the solution of specific problems. 

5. The rapidly increasing cost of research in the natural sciences, especially 
the physical sciences, growing mainly out of the need for expensive and 
complicated machines and instrumentation and the manpower necessary to run 
them. 

Without attempting to amplify these points in detail, let me recite a few 
figures and then make some very general observations which may contribute 
more to your confusion than to your enlightenment. 

In Nature and Needs of Higher Education, the recently published report 
of the Commission on Financing Higher Education, the following statement 
appears: 

In 1940, higher education reported that it was spending about 20 million 
dollars a year for research projects organized under special sponsorship. In 

1950, the amount so spent was over 225 million dollars. 


Even if we allow for inflation, this is a staggering increase in research 
dollars in a very few years. Needless to say, the bulk of the $225 million 
went to research in the natural sciences. Moreover, according to the same 
publication, $150 million of the total came from governmental sources— 
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and this figure must be larger today than it was in 1950. If this were the 
whole story, it would be startling enough, but it is only the beginning. The 
figures cited above, of course, do not take account of the vastly expanded 
program of research operated directly by government through such agencies 
as the Atomic Energy Commission, the United States Public Health Service, 
the research branches of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and many others. 
I do not have any reliable figures to show the total expansion, but if we add 
the millions expended through institutions of higher learning and the money 
expended directly by governmental research agencies, we are talking in figures 
which, a few years ago, would have seemed astronomical. 

But let us return to the $150 million or its 1953 equivalent. The present 
program of government-sponsored research appears to rest mainly on three 
props: 

1. Recognition by government that colleges and universities are important 
agencies in carrying out substantial portions of the total scientific research 
program of the nation. 

2. Recognition by some (but not by any means all) of the governmental 
agencies that the indirect costs of the research which they support should be 
borne by the sponsor. 

3. Acceptance by some of these agencies of the principle that a certain 
amount of fundamental research should be supported in educational institu- 
tions, along with the applied research geared more or less directly to the 
defense program. 

These are emergency underpinnings created to meet the needs of a war 
and now serving beyond their contemplated life span to take care of the 
present emergency. Like the World-War-I “temporary’’ buildings of Wash- 
ington, D. C., they are still useful but they exist under a constant threat of 
demolition, or the more gradual but equally devastating threat of termite 
infestation. The latter is the more real danger, for any weakening of a single 
member would bring the whole structure toppling down. 

Let us return to the three points listed above to see where the likely 
weaknesses lie. There is no assurance that government will continue con- 
sistently to look to colleges and universities for the conduct of research 
programs on anything like the present scale. Government does so now because 
it needs all of the country’s scientific manpower in developing the country’s 
defenses, But at the same time that more than $150 million annually are 
being spent by government for university research, the same Federal agencies 
are setting up large establishments of their own. What will happen when the 
inevitable pinch comes? There is a very good chance that university research 
will be the first to suffer, since it will be easier to cut that down, or off, 
than to dismantle large installations over which the governmental agencies 
have direct control. 

The question of indirect costs is also a very real element of instability in the 
present situation. As we all know, there is no uniform government policy. 
Practice ranges all the way from the application of a formula which is pre- 
sumed to return all indirect costs to the institution to various “share-the-cost”’ 
arrangements under which the institution is called upon to foot a substantial 
part of the bill. Strangely enough, the Armed Forces, following the admirable 
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example of the Office of Naval Research, are generally willing to bear all 
indirect costs of projects which they sponsor, even those which involve re- 
search labeled fundamental. Next in line, perhaps, is the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which will bear all the costs of so-called programmatic re- 
search, but which insists that the institutions share the indirect costs of 
fundamental research. How the “pure” sheep are thus separated from the 
“applied” goats remains a mystery to me even after years of fairly close 
contact with Atomic Energy Commission research activities. The National 
Institutes of Health cover the matter neatly by insisting that all their research 
is fundamental and therefore should be supported in part by institutions 
receiving grants. The National Science Foundation, set up for the primary 
purpose of encouraging scientific research in colleges and universities, has 
adopted a more liberal overhead policy than the two other agencies, but 
still, in most institutions, costs must be shared. 

These varying practices leave the colleges and universities in a state of 
confusion, because they do not operate like business houses or industries and 
consequently cannot always turn down unprofitable business. On the other 
hand, they must be increasingly cautious about taking on research activities to 
which they will have to contribute substantial sums themselves, for the 
sources of funds to support such activities are dwindling rapidly. To quote 
again from Nature and Needs of Higher Education, “. . . the great increase 
in volume of such sponsored research has made the problem of meeting even 
a part of the costs most difficult . . . it is no longer possible to find one 
dollar of other funds to match each one, two or three dollars of grant or 
contract funds.” 

What is needed, clearly, is for sponsoring agencies—and this includes 
the foundations as well as government—to re-examine the financial position 
of the institutions of higher education upon which they rely so heavily in the 
national research effort. Such a re-examination, I am sure, would result in 
a decision that sponsors—whoever they may be—must bear a larger portion of 
the indirect costs than some of them now are willing to bear. 

The third weak member of the tripod now holding up the structure of 
university scientific research is that leg which represents the current recogni- 
tion of the importance of fundamental research as contrasted with research 
tied too tightly to immediate objectives. Here I find it possible to sound a 
fairly optimistic note. If the other two legs stand firm—that is, if the flow 
of research funds into universities continues, and if appropriate policies are 
developed for beating indirect costs—I am not too much concerned about over- 
emphasis on applied research. In fact, I think it is amazing that so much 
fundamental research now is being supported by government. In this the 
Office of Naval Research again took the lead, but the policy has spread 
through the Armed Forces and into other Federal sponsoring agencies. 
Moreover, the National Science Foundation, set up specifically for this pur- 
pose, may help to insure a continued flow of funds for the support of basic 
investigations in the sciences. All of this optimism is subject to a general 
reservation which I shall bring forward later. 

And now may I turn for the last time to my favorite figure—the mountain. 
I see research in the social sciences as a peak lying directly between those 
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representing the humanities and the natural sciences. At its base it joins the 
other two; the opposite sides of its flanks are exposed to the explosive chaos 
of one of its neighbors and the relative calm of the other. Thus, many of the 
points I have tried to make with respect to research in the natural sciences and 
the humanities are applicable in some degree to certain kinds of research in 
the social sciences. At the extremes some social scientists are concerned about 
the impact of the atomic age upon society, while others are content to study the 
trends discernible in the election returns of the state or city in which they 
live, 

But the summit representing research in the social sciences is affected not 
only by its neighbors to the north and south. It also has a climate of its 
own. If an appropriate meteorological term were to be used to describe this 
climate, the word is turbulence. No other area of research is so subject to the 
swirling winds of popular opinion, the freezing and thawing effects of 
prejudice, and the violence which accompanies advocacy of a particular cause. 
One does not inquire into the politics of a neutron, and a dispute growing 
out of a radical interpretation of the allegorical significance of the oyster in 
Alice in Wonderland is not likely to escape far from the academic pages in 
which it started. But the economist or sociologist or political scientist can 
scarcely put pen to paper without arousing controversies involving at least 
a segment of the public. On the basis of a single book or article or speech, 
he may be labeled Communist by one group, reactionary by another, and 
simply incompetent by a third. 

This situation, which has always existed but which is magnified many 
times by present international and internal tensions, is a special challenge to 
the integrity of practitioners of research in the social sciences. It also poses 
special problems with respect to support of research. The integrity of indi- 
vidual investigators must be left to the individual, with such policing within 
the several professional groups as may be necessary to weed out the propa- 
gandists and charlatans. The question of support is a bit more complicated. 
Foundations in the past have proved to be satisfactory objective sources from 
which to obtain funds. It is possible, though more difficult, to imagine devices 
whereby government could support work in the social sciences in such a way 
as to avoid the charge that the research is colored by the party in power. 
Some support currently comes from industry, from trade associations, from 
financial groups, from labor unions, and from various voluntary organizations 
set up for special purposes. Most of these sources, whether rightly or not, 
may be accused of some bias. I do not know any way of assuring the absolute 
purity of research funds in the social sciences, or of guaranteeing the 
absolute freedom and objectivity of those who engage in such research. Here 
we must deal with approaches to perfection rather than perfection itself. 
Perhaps the very diversity of the interests now involved in research in the 
social sciences may assure an over-all protection of the kind that a news- 
paper can claim because it has hundreds of thousands of subscribers and 
thousands of advertisers. 

However varied the present sources of support, I believe we must count 
heavily in the future upon the foundations to provide the backlog. We may 
even be forced, however reluctantly, to meet the total demand for research 
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funds in the social sciences through a government foundation parelleling the 
National Science Foundation, and, we may hope, organized and administered 
in such a way as to avoid the danger of partisan control. 

Up to this point I have dealt with problems and prospects which lie very 
-Close to the surface of things and which are probably familiar to all of you. 
In closing, however, I should like to point to two closely related conditions 
which, if they are allowed to persist or to increase, may have a serious effect 
on the production of really great advances through research in American 
academic institutions. 

The first of these is the tendency to dispense funds in terms of projects 
rather than men. This trend, which is almost certainly an outgrowth of the 
mass techniques by which money is now being raised and distributed, may 
easily by-pass many of our most brilliant scholars and scientists—the very 
men and women likely to carry knowledge forward by leaps and bounds rather 
than by mincing steps. 

I was gratified to read the other day that one relatively small foundation 
had adopted a firm policy of making grants to individuals on the basis of their 
known qualifications rather than on the specific project proposals. Other 
granting agencies, even in the government, doubtless follow this practice to 
some extent, but the pressures are all in the other direction and I believe they 
are dangerous. 

The second situation is one which—unlike many of the other problems 
I have mentioned—is subject to some degree of academic control. It is the 
“publish or perish” policy which prevails on many campuses. When the un- 
happy scholar knows that his institution follows this policy, and then dis- 
covers that it is fairly easy to obtain funds in support of small projects, he 
is likely to go off the deep end in this direction. He produces a lot of little 
papers which contribute microscopically to the sum of human knowledge, but 
he may never get to the point of tackling the really tough problems which 
cry for attention. 

We should, I believe, seek to discover some effective method for identifying 
and supporting the really original minds which this country is capable of 
producing. Then we should look for a way of providing for these people an 
environment reasonably disassociated from the immediacies of projects, 
publications, and professional promotions. 

If colleges and universities thus can adapt the valuable architectural fea- 
tures of the ivory tower to the conditions of modern life, they will have 
made a significant contribution to the future of research in this country. 
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GROUP 11. THE OFF-CAMPUS AND EVENING 
COLLEGE RESPONSIBILITIES OF INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION* 


George B. Zehmer 


Director, Extension Division, and Dean, Summer Session, 
University of Virginia 


n considering “What are the off-campus and evening college responsibilities 
l of institutions of higher education,’’ I should like to make one or two 
statements of fact. 

The first is that the validity of the idea of what we have come to call uni- 
versity extension is generally accepted by educators, and by laymen as well, in 
most of the freedom-loving countries of the world. This idea of extending 
the opportunities for higher education beyond the traditional college wall and 
to a new clientele first appeared in England. Its earliest exponent was Pro- 
fessor James Stuart of Cambridge University. In 1863, he organized a travel- 
ing, or what he called peripatetic university, with scheduled trips and lectures 
in outlying cities. The idea took root. It soon reached across the Atlantic and 
implanted itself on our shores. The climate in this country was very favorable 
for its establishment and growth, and the movement had enthusiastic support 
from many of our ablest university presidents and faculty members—Van Hise 
of Wisconsin, Harper of Chicago, Adams of Johns Hopkins, Butler of Co- 
lumbia, Wilson of Princeton, Graham of North Carolina, and Alderman of 
Virginia, to mention only a few. By 1920, the idea of university responsibility, 
over and beyond the traditional responsibilities of residence teaching and 
research, was firmly established in this country. 

The second statement of fact is that there have been and are still differences 
of opinion as to the scope and character of off-campus responsibilities. The 
philosophical acceptance of such a liberal and grand idea as that of the exten- 
sion of educational opportunity to all of the people is a relatively simple mat- 
ter in comparison with that of implementing such a broad and far-reaching 
educational concept. 

It is only natural and right that there should be extensive and continuing 
debate over the specifics of university extension. One extreme view sets no 
limits upon the institution’s educational responsibilities afield. This view holds 
that it is the responsibility of the college or university to go wherever there is 
an educational problem in the community it serves that is not being met and to 
do whatever is necessary to solve it. The other extreme view at best adopts a 
laissez-faire attitude and even approximates that held by the few who still in- 
sist that the university has no off-campus responsibilities and should stay at 
home and attend to its own knitting. President Van Hise of Wisconsin was a 
very influential spokesman for the broad and liberal point of view and de- 


* This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘‘What are the off-campus and evening college 
responsibilities of institutions of higher education?”’ 
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veloped at Wisconsin a state-wide program that carried the University within 
the reach of every home and hamlet. It is pertinent to observe that Van Hise 
recognized no sharp distinctions between elementary, secondary, and higher 
education, or between formal and informal education. His primary concern 
was to identify educational problems and to see that they were dealt with 
effectively. Of course, he wished to avoid institutional and agency rivalries 
and conflicts. “Whether it [a problem] is the function of the university,” he 
said, “should be decided by the simple criterion as to whether the university 
is the best fitted instrument to do the work. If it is,’’ he continued, “it should 
do the work without reference to any person’s preconceptions as to the scope 
of a university.” He went on to say that the specific idea of university exten- 
sion is to “carry to the people the knowledge which they can assimilate for 
their betterment along all lines,” and that the purpose of university extension 
is “to carry light and opportunity to every human being in all parts of the 
nation.””* 

In discussing scope and purpose, President Alderman of Virginia said that 
“the university must in a peculiar sense draw nearer to all the people” and that 
the universities “must not be afraid to inhabit the walks of man.” 

Edward Kidder Graham of North Carolina warned against the use of 
university extension for selfish motives and gave us one of our finest and 
noblest expressions of the university extension ideal: 


Extension it would interpret, not as thinly stretching out its resources 
to the state boundaries for purpose of protective popularity, nor as carry- 
ing down to those without the castle gates broken bits of learning; but as 
the radiating power of a new passion, carrying in natural circulation the 
unified culture of the race to all parts of the body politic. It would inter- 
pret its service not as sacrifice, but as life, the normal functioning of life 
as fruitful and fundamental as the relation between the vine and the 
branches. 


Harry Woodburn Chase, while president of the University of North Caro- 
lina, set forth very succinctly in a letter on the subject a more conservative 
point of view which should receive our attention. “Limits to the sort of work 
which an institution should do,” he wrote, “seem to me to be logically set by 
its own conception of its function in general. It ought to work only when it 
can bring intelligence and power to bear.” 

Let me add, before concluding this very brief review of developments, that 
running through the literature on the philosophy and function of university 
off-campus work is the thread of thought that publicly controlled and supported 
institutions have a more direct and inescapable responsibility in extension than 
do church and privately operated institutions. 

So much for history and early theory. What of practice, opportunity, and 
outlook today ? 

As to practice, it is unmistakably clear that many institutions of higher 
education, including most state and municipally controlled universities, have 
accepted, reservedly or wholeheartedly, in one or more ways, the challenge of 
the university extension idea. It is equally clear that a wide variety of activities 
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is represented in off-campus and evening college programs and that there are 
considerable variations in such programs as we go from one institution to 
another. 

As to the opportunities open today to colleges and universities in this broad 
field of extension education, it would be difficult and hazardous to establish 
limits. In fact, it is not going too far to say that the opportunities are so nu- 
merous, poignant, and significant with respect to a society founded upon the 
principles of liberty and equality of opportunity for all, as to present a new 
challenge to all those who are concerned with the future role of our institu- 
tions of higher education. If we assume—and it is a fair assumption—that an 
opportunity in education is a responsibility, then the off-campus and evening 
college responsibilities of our institutions of higher education are both numer- 
ous and great. This over-all responsibility is heightened by the general aware- 
ness of the fact that we in this country, along with other peoples of the world, 
are in a period of great changes, stresses, and strains. The very foundations of 
some of our most cherished ideas and institutions are being questioned, if, in 
fact, they are not being torn asunder. Cannot institutions of higher education, 
traditional centers of knowledge, of freedom, and of ideals of service, help in 
this time of crisis to preserve that which is good in the old order and to build 
new edifices to replace those that are being discarded as no longer adequate ? 
Many laymen, as well as professional educators, are asking that question 
today. 

But as I have already pointed out, the problem of accepting a challenge in 
specific and concrete terms is more difficult than that of accepting one in prin- 
ciple, The latter can be no more than a pleasant after-dinner fireside experience 
in company with close friends and a bottle of Benedictine. The former de- 
mands hours of labor out where people live and play and work, where in- 
tellectual talent is being neglected, where issues are at stake and are being 
decided, and where personal reputations may have to suffer for taking a stand. 

Time will not permit me to enumerate, even approximately, all of the tasks 
that might be charged against the accounts of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation. However, I would like to call attention to a few off-campus responsi- 
bilities that are of deep concern to me and that I think deserve careful con- 
sideration. 

1. For a long time we have known that many of our ablest boys and girls 
drop out of high school before graduation, or, following graduation from 
high school, do not go on to institutions of higher education. Some of the 
ablest of those who enter higher institutions do not remain to graduate. 
Recent studies have brought together some facts on this problem that I 
would like to present for your consideration. John D. Millett, in Nature and 
Needs of Higher Education, the staff report of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education (1952), asks to what extent higher education in this coun- 
try is actually succeeding in enrolling the top 25 per cent of our population. I 
quote from his report. 


Exact information on this subject also is lacking; again more research 
is needed, But estimates of college entrance and college graduation by 
intelligence levels have been prepared recently by the staff of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced Training. For the top 2 per 
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cent of the eighteen-year olds in intellectual promise, it is estimated 
that 60 per cent enter college and about 70 per cent of those who enter 
graduate. For the top 10 per cent of all eighteen-year olds, only 44 per 
cent enter college and 63 per cent of these graduate, For the top 25 per 
cent of the eighteen-year olds, 40 per cent enter college and 54 per cent 
graduate. In terms of numbers, of 476,000 young people who would be 
above a score of 115 on the old AGCT scale, only 184,000 would enter 
college and only 103,000 would remain to graduate. 


Here, it seems to me is a double-barreled challenge to institutions of higher 
education. One which is not directly related to our topic has to do with the 
institution’s responsibility for closer and more effective working relationships 
with the homes and schools from which youngsters come and for seeing that 
artificial and removable barriers do not keep gifted boys and girls from enter- 
ing our institutions of higher education for training in residence. Off-campus 
and evening college work should be correlated with residence work and not 
be considered a substitute for it. In fact, in no sphere of activity should the 
two be in competition. 

The other barrel of this dual challenge points directly toward our topic. In 
fact, as far in the future as I can see with any clarity, institutions of higher 
education will have a heavy responsibility for locating and nurturing students 
in the upper brackets of the range of abilities who for one reason or another 
do not and will not enter institutions of higher education for regular study, 
and for holding out to these students opportunities for further educational 
growth and development. Here is human material out of which stronger and 
abler community leaders can be developed. Let us not deceive ourselves: many 
of these will become community leaders whether we like it or not. The ques- 
tion is whether without further education they will become good citizens and 
leaders, or as good citizens and leaders as they might be with the benefit of 
the right kind of continuing education. It may be well to remember Pope's 
warning that a little learning is a dangerous thing. 

Nor can we be too certain that the group of which we are thinking will 
furnish only local leaders, Doubtless some will rise to positions of leadership 
in the state and nation. And in a free society, opportunity to rise should never 
be denied. I am informed that in Sweden approximately one half of the na- 
tional leaders—state officials, legislators, bankers, businessmen, and indus- 
trialists—come up through the ranks of the people and the channels of in- 
formal education. The universities and professional schools provide the other 
half of the leadership. Is not the Swedish experience worth our thoughtful 
consideration? What are the implications of this idea for extension education 
in this country, and where does university responsibility lay? 

2. The problem of measuring educational achievement and progress is a 
difficult one. Perhaps few of us, if any, are entirely satisfied with our present 
system of tests, examinations, credits, honors, certificates, degrees, etc. And 
the question of applying practices developed within institutions for full-time, 
youngish, residence students to those whom we reach through our off-campus 
work and evening colleges that serve a somewhat different clientele is a chal- 
lenging one. I have some misgivings also about the so-called disciplinary theo- 
ries of education, But of one thing I am confident: the student who under- 
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goes successfully the rigors of the four-year liberal arts college reveals upon 
graduation that he is substantially more mature educationally than he was on 
entering college. The same may be said of an individual who pursues system- 
atically the courses in our professional schools. Unquestionably, our institu- 
tions of higher education are providing some real educational discipline to 
those who take work on a full-time basis in residence. The question is, is the 
work that we are giving through our off-campus programs and our evening 
colleges comparable to that which we are giving in residence? I am raising here 
questions of subject matter, content, required courses, course sequences, con- 
tinuity, and range. Student voice in choice of subjects of study is important, 
and I am for it in large measure. But I am not for it unreservedly. And do we 
have in extension work adequate student consultative and advisory services, 
sufficient controls and directives for study, the minimum of sequence and con- 
tinuity essential for sound education and for guaranteeing degrees of educa- 
tional growth and maturity ? 

3. There is the closely related problem of the quality of off-campus and 
evening college instruction, both formal and informal. This problem is re- 
lated more closely to that of institutional resources than any other which I 
shall raise. It brings back to our attention Chase's position that an institution 
should accept responsibility only after counting the cost and after it is certain 
that it can do a reasonably good educational job. I am thinking here of the 
charge often made, and at times with justification, that the off-campus and 
evening college teaching assignment is in addition to a regular full-time 
residence assignment ; that it is given to the inexperienced or to the part-time, 
untrained teacher, or to the less able residence instructors, etc. I am thinking 
also of the problem of comparable, or at least adequate, library services and 
laboratory facilities, and about the length and frequency of class meetings. 
Usually, I believe, the study periods for off-campus and evening students are 
less frequent and of longer duration than those for residence students. Have 
sufficient studies been made to determine the relative effectivness of the two 
practices ? 

4. Cardinal Newman in his educational essays, has much to say in favor 
of the educational values of what I shall call the amenities of college and uni- 
versity life. He said that if he had to choose between education that young 
men derived from formal classroom instruction under a tutor and that ob- 
tained from free, informal associations with other carefully selected youth, he 
would favor the latter. I do not go all the way with Cardinal Newman in this, 
but I think he has a point. Unquestionably, there are rich values in what we 
often call the extra-curricular activities of college and university life. Let me 
add hastily that I am not thinking of athletics as they are now conducted in 
many of our institutions of higher education! Rather, I am thinking of such 
things as student-faculty conferences, scientific and other subject-matter so- 
cieties and clubs, social societies and organizations, lectures, concerts, exhibi- 
tions and even more purely recreational activities. Some, perhaps many, com- 
parable opportunities are available to off-campus and evening college stu- 
dents in the communities of which they are a part; but has not the time ar- 
rived when more thought should be given to the problem of providing this 
kind of activity for extension students? I have come to believe that recreation, 
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in the sense that we are defining it here, can and should play a more promi- 
nent part in the life of our off-campus and evening students. I dislike the 
idea of too much “organized” recreation, but properly conceived and pro- 
moted, I believe that recreation can become an effective ally of adult education, 
and that in itself it can provide many educational values that would be difficult 
to achieve through rigid educational channels. 

5. If I seem to suggest from the questions I have raised that I think off- 
campus and evening college work should be patterned closely after that given 
in residence, I most emphatically wish to correct that impression. As indicated 
earlier, such work should and generally does reach a new educational clientele. 
The interests, motives, habits, sensibilities, and experiences of this clientele 
differ, often greatly, from those of residence students generally. Programs of 
study, course syllabi, and educational procedures developed over many years 
to serve the special needs of residence students, may not be and generally are 
not the best ones to serve the needs of off-campus and evening college students. 
For example, the system of measuring educational progress in secondary 
schools as well as in institutions of higher education in terms of units and 
credits—measurements, incidentally, that are quantitative rather than qualita- 
tive in character—impinges too greatly upon our off-campus and evening col- 
lege work. Can’t we get from under this hindrance and other deterrents to 
educational progress? 

The time has come, it seems to me, when institutions of higher education 
should approach this extension education problem with more daring, and sup- 
plement that daring with more investigation and basic research, In this con- 
nection, let me say that I am much encouraged by the establishment, a short 
while ago, of the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults. The 
Center’s studies, and especially its recent ones, ‘Patterns of Liberal Education 
in Evening College,” and ‘Evaluating Courses, Not Students,” throw light on 
most of the questions that we have enumerated. 

6. Finally, I should like to raise the question of the university’s responsi- 
bility for coming to grips with the controversial social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems of the day. I am thinking of the university's responsibility to 
enter the arena of public discussion where issues are not only being debated 
but are being decided and to take a stand. A few years ago, Professor Counts 
of Teachers College, Columbia, coined a phrase, the title of a book, I believe, 
“Dare the schools build a new social order?’’ The question intrigued me. If 
it is interpreted to mean, should the teachers and pupils, in a sort of educa- 
tional vacuum and removed largely from the struggles, conflicts, and realities 
of the adult world, attempt to build by and of themselves a new social order, 
the answer is definitely no. But surely the schools on all levels have the 
responsibility to train men and women who have both the ability and the in- 
centive to build a better social order. And there is the further question of the 
school’s responsibility in bringing its resources to bear upon community and 
state problems and in helping to solve them. 

It is good to raise this question at a time when the privilege and responsibil- 
ity of the university instructor to speak out on questions of public policy is 
being challenged more seriously than ever before in our country’s history. 
Powerful and determined influences are at work to deny freedom of expres- 
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sion to our college and university teachers and to deny to the university the 
right and opportunity to bring its influence to bear upon the many contro- 
versial issues that concern the well-being of all of us. Here we face a paradox: 
the state in which more has been done than perhaps in any other to bring 
light and educational opportunity to all of its people is the state which has 
given the nation the principal spokesman for and representative of the move- 
ment which so forcefully and persistently challenges the right of free inquiry 
and of freedom of thought and expression. Perhaps this paradox is a good 
reminder of the truth in the old sayings that there is no royal road to learning 
and that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

I believe that the answer to McCarthyism, even in Wisconsin, is more and 
better education, education that keeps the channels of inquiry, of research, 
and of thought and expression open to all, not merely to those who repair to 
the inner walls of the university. And I think that it is very appropriate to 
pit one Wisconsinite against another, so I turn in conclusion to our old friend, 
Mr. Van Hise, for one of the ablest statements that I have found on this 
question of university responsibility with regard to controversial issues. His 
message is as fresh today as it was when he delivered it in a commencement 
address at the University of Wisconsin in 1910. 


With reference to such questions it has sometimes been said that the 
university should keep off; that it should take no part in their considera- 
tion; that it should let the battle be fought out by others without any 
attempt at leadership. This position the university authorities and its 
friends must firmly resist. At times of unrest when new and important 
issues are arising, when old convictions are being questioned, is a time 
when the men of learning who know history, who should know the facts 
broadly and who have no purpose but the greatest good of the greatest 
number, should be absolutely free. If at such times those who should 
be leaders do not throw their intellect and influence in the right direction, 
there is danger that demagoguery and passion may lead in wrong direc- 
tions with resulting disaster. It is because of the present general unrest 
that I again formulate the principles in reference to a free university, well 
established for a hundred years, lest by any deviation from that at this 
critical time the University of Wisconsin shall fail to do its full duty to 
the State and to the Nation. 

.. . Times of unrest, of changing ideas and ideals, are above all the 
times when the university should be most effective in the guidance of 
public opinion. 

Times of unrest and change are not the times for the university to 
trim; they are the times to set every sail from the main course to the sky 
sails so that all may draw. If at a time of stress the university furls its 
sails the people will lose confidence in the institution that remains su- 
pinely in the harbor when the State is confronted with vital questions in 
reference to which assistance should be given. The State has a right to 
demand of the university expert service in valuing a public utility; it has 
equally the right to demand expert service in politics and sociology. 


On that platform, I take my stand! 
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GROUP 12. HOW DOES AN INSTITUTION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION ESTABLISH A REAL 
ACADEMIC COMMUNITY ? 


Wendell W. Wright 


Vice President, Indiana University 


he topic of an academic community is certainly not a new one. It has 

been discussed hundreds of times since the beginning of higher education 
in this country. However, it may have renewed interest and, perhaps, renewed 
emphasis of thought on our part for several reasons. One reason is our feeling 
of the need for a high degree of specialization by the faculty in the various 
disciplines that make up an institution of higher education. There is so much 
knowledge in any discipline today that a person is almost compelled to know 
more and more about a small phase of a total area if he is to be known as 
an Outstanding staff member. The drive necessary for a young staff member 
to succeed in his chosen field engulfs his time and high level effort. He must 
give this time and effort to his work at a period in his life when he has a 
young family and is establishing a home on a low salary of inflated money. 
Upon the basis of his scholarly work, his writing, his research, and his teaching 
ability, he is promoted in rank and salary or attracts attention in his field in 
such a way that he goes to another institution at higher rank and pay or 
into government service or industry. 

However, this concept of academic success, although overdrawn, is not in 
reality a bad thing. The competitive drive resulting from such a concept of 
success has helped produce high level scholarship in every discipline, and the 
American people in everyday living have gained great benefits from it. It 
does, however, create some problems in an academic community. 

Second, we have come to realize more than ever during the past few years 
the interdependence of the various disciplines. Perhaps the group that has 
done most with this thinking is made up of those in the field of science. 
Here the teamwork of those in special fields of science has demonstrated the 
achievements possible when many highly specialized people work together. 
The physicists, chemists, botanists, zoologists, and geologists are finding that 
their work toward the full development of the college student in these fields 
is becoming increasingly interdependent. These people, like many others on 
our faculties, are feeling the need for each other more than ever. 

That there are great areas of interdisciplinary understanding yet to come 
cannot be denied. Is it not possible that, in order to understand what the de- 
velopments in the scientific field may mean when translated into human use, the 
scientist needs to confer with the economist and the engineer with the sociolo- 
gist? I suppose the scientist was basically to blame for oleomargarine, but he 
gave a terrible headache to the agricultural economist and the expert in 
government with the question of what to do with butter. When I watch the 
television advertising cigarettes, I wonder if the teacher of advertising and 
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the teacher of ethics could not get together to help my frustration. Also, if 
I drank beer, I would be so confused by television advertising as to need the 
help of a psychologist. 

Another factor that has sharpened our interest in the possibilities of a better 
academic community is that more thought has been given and more analysis 
has been made of the possibilities of group thinking in the last few years. 
The need for this has no doubt grown out of the intense conflicts between 
well-organized free groups in our society. We have seen this phenomenon of 
organization of special interest groups develop in every field of human activity 
in the last few years. It could happen only with a free people in a free society. 
Regardless of all the jokes we make about our people being joiners, the net re- 
sult of this joining has been that we have developed much greater opportunity 
for all interested groups to be heard, and actually have greater balance of 
influence among groups than we formerly had. We have also come to realize 
that, although areas of conflict will be certain, maturity of thinking tends to re- 
duce the areas of conflict, to increase the areas of agreement, and thus to find 
grounds on which to compromise those conflicts that cannot be further reduced. 
This takes quite a bit of growing up on the part of all of us, but we think 
peace rather than conflict is generally to be desired. Our efforts in developing 
group thinking have caused us to become interested in two of its many phases. 
One is the way groups, even those made up of conflicting members, can think 
and work together through the use of improved techniques for group thinking. 
The other is a matter of semantics, of understanding what we mean to say 
and how others interpret what we say. 

It is rather generally recognized by college administrators that the academic 
policies and programs of the college will be determined by the faculty. An 
administrator who has not realized this has something to learn in leadership 
that is inherent in his position, and he has also failed to enjoy his potentialities 
as a coordinator, challenger, stimulator, and leader of a group of splendid 
people in whom he has faith. 

There are many more reasons for giving new emphasis to the topic of 
developing an academic community. But let us look at some of the possible 
ways to attain greater academic community in a faculty. 

We wish to keep, in fact we must keep, the specialized interests and 
development of each faculty member in his own field. However, faculty 
members have many common interests. Let us start with a very apparent 
one—the students we teach, I have yet to find a good faculty member who did 
not have intense interest in the students he teaches and in all students in 
college. That happens to be the major reason why the faculty member is on the 
staff. The development of these 2,000,000 youth at a cost of hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually is an expression of faith on the part of the people 
as a whole and of families individually that the major interest of the faculty 
will be in the proper development of these young people. This is a topic that 
makes for all an academic community of interest. I am somewhat afraid that 
we have created an impression that it is quite old-fashioned for a faculty to 
think together about its students. As we have developed specialized student 
guidance, are we losing some of the central interest of the faculty? It has 
been my impression that we have developed student guidance as a special 
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area to help the faculty do a better job of thinking and working in this area of 
common interest. 

The purpose or purposes of the institution are certainly of common interest 
to the faculty. This interest may evolve from many avenues of thought—the 
history of the school, special support, post-college activities of its students, 
the community served by the college, etc., but the faculty must assimilate these 
ways of thinking into the institution’s purpose or purposes. Even though these 
purposes of the institution remain basically the same, the functioning of 
the college to carry them out may need careful attention because, after all, 
life about us is changing. May I illustrate with an example of an incident 
here at this conference about three years ago. I was at this meeting as a 
consultant with the group in teacher education. Among others in that group 
there were about twenty-three members representing liberal arts colleges. In 
the course of the discussion it came out that 34 per cent of the graduates of 
these colleges were preparing to teach. If that percentage of college graduates 
of any institution are planning to teach, then certainly teacher education should 
become a major concern of that faculty. I have no reason to doubt that it was 
a major concern of each of those colleges, except that some who were represent- 
ing colleges in that group said that it was not a major concern. 

A common concern of the members of any faculty is their own welfare 
outside the academic realm itself. Such factors as group insurance, retirement, 
and hospital insurance are of common concern but not closely related to special 
academic interests. 

I believe there is a growing interest in the other person’s work. The inter- 
dependence of the disciplines goes far beyond that found in the organization 
of integrated courses in a general education program. While I may have been 
joking about getting the teacher of advertising and ethics together to remove 
my frustration about cigarettes, I am serious when I say I would like to have 
the scientists, the economists, the engineers, the sociologists try to find some 
answers together. I am sure they can and, no doubt, are doing so at this time. 
More of that true and unselfish interest in the high level work of the other 
fields of learning is due to draw us into a better academic community. 

Before we can hope to develop a very secure academic community, we not 
only must delineate our basic common interests and grow in our belief in the 
values to be derived from inter-disciplinary thought, but we must have a basic 
regard and respect for each individual fellow member of the faculty. Faculties 
torn by jealousy, distrust, insecurity, power complex, and the like are sick. 
Until such sickness can be treated, a true academic community which is also 
based upon a feeling of human community can hardly be hoped for. 

There may be ways and means of working together that are better than 
others. Let us set down a few of these that we can add to later. 

1. It should be clearly defined that the faculty has the responsibility of 
determining the educational policies and programs of the institution of higher 
education. The faculty has not only that responsibility, but also the responsi- 
bility of accepting the results of such policies and programs. This means that 
if the results are satisfying, the faculty should have the credit; if they backfire, 
the faculty should accept the blame. Academic freedom carries academic 
responsibility. 
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2. The business of administration—the carrying out of policies—is not the 
business of those administratively charged with carrying out the policies, 

3. Large group functioning of the faculty should seldom be used. When 
a faculty of thirty or more meets, the group is, generally speaking, useless as 
a working body. 

4, The major basic work on policy problems should be done by representa- 
tive groups, small enough to have a face-to-face relationship, with provision 
for interaction with other groups, and should eventually involve the whole 
faculty. 

5. Some of the common-sense methods of group operation found to be 
worth while by those studying group dynamics should be employed when 
working together. 

6. Working groups must learn to deal with significant matters. 

Let us now take a look at student participation in the development of a 
real academic community. I believe that all of us would agree that we should 
give students the widest possible autonomy for the handling of student affairs ; 
that we should use joint student-faculty operation in the areas of policy forma- 
tion insofar as student maturity of experience and judgment will permit; and 
that we should constantly keep in operation as many techniques as possible 
for the reflection of student opinion concerning the total operation of the 
institution. If we gained only the growth of the student through this partici- 
pation, we would be well repaid for our efforts. I have a deep and sincere 
belief that students have more to contribute to the academic community than 
we have generally acknowledged or given them opportunity to contribute. 
I am sorry that, because of the differences in maturity of students and faculty, 
the faculty today often tends to shy away from taking students into partner- 
ship on matters that really count in the formulation of an academic community. 
Many institutions, however, are working on this problem and no doubt ways 
will be suggested by which progress can be made in this aspect of developing 
an academic community. 

As I conceive the work of an analyst in such a group it is merely to open 
up the discussion and set forth a few thoughts on the topic but to leave most 
of the work to be done by the group. I am sure that I have done the last part 
well—I have surely left open an opportunity for the group to work out the 
answers to the question, “How does an institution of higher education 
establish a real academic community ?” 





GROUP 13. THE FACULTY MEMBER AND 
HIS WORK* 


Hoyt Trowbridge 
Professor of English, University of Oregon 


small book with the old-fashioned title, Thoughts on the Present Col- 

iate System in the United States. It was written by Francis Wayland, presi- 

dent of Brown University in the days before the Civil War, and was published 

in Boston in 1842. I took the book home with me and spent the evening 
reading it. 

Wayland’s book has today only a mild historical interest, but I was reminded 
of it when I was asked to speak here. We have met to discuss the question: 
“Must we revise our concept of the job of the individual faculty member?” 
It is a basic question for education at any time, and Wayland was as much 
concerned with it as we are. His conception of the faculty member is worth 
quoting as a point of departure for discussion in this later day: 


S ‘sna months ago, in our library at Oregon, I happened to pick up a 
e 


I by no means suppose the whole duty of a teacher to be fulfilled by 
the performance of the labors of the school room. If a suitable person 
be engaged for this office, and if the station be rendered permanent and 
sufficiently attractive by the social consideration which properly belongs 
to it, a multitude of indirect benefits will naturally follow. Such an in- 
structor would be the friend and companion of his pupils after the rela- 
tion of master and scholar had terminated. He would encourage and 
direct the studies of those who wished to pursue their investigations by 
themselves. He would cultivate science and stimulate his neighbors to 
literary acquisition by the delivery of lectures, the formation of libraries 
and every other means of popular improvement. In this manner a class 
of professional men would be raised up among us whose influence would 
be felt most benignly over every class of society, and of whose labors the 
benefit would be incalculable. 


Wayland here sums up, in language that now seems quaint, yet with a 
certain grandeur of thought, the ideal pattern which has been traditional in 
this country. The collegiate teacher belongs to a learned profession: he is a 
bearer of culture, serving society by the increase and dissemination of knowl- 
edge. His chief duties are the labors of the schoolroom, the companionable 
guidance of students, the cultivation of science and letters, and popular 
improvement in society as a whole. The only important function not mentioned 
here—and Wayland refers to this, too, elsewhere in the book—is the 
teacher’s role in the affairs of the college itself: in the formation of policy 
and the conduct of educational business. 

The conception of a faculty member who unites these different functions 


* This pares introduced the discussion topic, ‘‘Must we revise our concept of the job of the 
individual faculty member?’’ 
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in one person is probably still the ideal to which most of us subscribe. But 
it has been considerably weakened, in practice if not in theory, by historical 
developments, during the last hundred years. Though not yet broken, the 
traditional conception has been blurred and confused. 

Among these developments, one of the most striking has been the increas- 
ing use of faculty people for various types of public service. An obvious 
example is the faculty member engaged in full-time research under govern- 
ment contract. Such men, of course, retain faculty rank and status, but they 
do no teaching and often have little or no contact with the daily life of the 
college community; even their salaries are paid by an outside agency. Though 
the value of their work is unquestionable, they are faculty members in little 
but name. 

A less extreme case is that of the teacher detached for public service on a 
part-time or temporary basis. Because of their special position in our society, as 
a group somewhat detached from the competitive struggle, faculty people are 
often called upon to represent the common interest in the arbitration of dis- 
putes—on labor commissions, wage and price boards, and so on. Senator 
Morse, originally a professor of law, entered public life by this route. Many 
others have performed similar services without breaking their academic 
connections, 

In our college and university faculties, the country has a pool of specialized 
competence to draw upon for many types of public service. Service of this 
kind is not limited to scientific and technological fields. On my own campus 
this year there have been two quite typical cases, both involving scholars in 
the social sciences. One, a professor of history, was on leave during the fall 
to lecture at the war college in Washington ; the other, an anthropologist, has 
alternated for several years between teaching and government work in the 
Pacific islands. 

In examples like these, we see the fulfillment of Wayland’s prophecy that 
the growth of faculties, as a class of professional men, would bring incalculable 
benefits to society. Academic life is also greatly benefited by these contacts ; 
both teaching and research are constantly renewed and enlivened by the 
intermingling of learning with life. But these advantages are not obtained 
without some cost. A scholar who spends half his time off the campus is bound 
to lose touch to some extent with the affairs of the college. There is a 
scattering of his interests and energies; it is difficult for him to maintain his 
role in faculty life: in counseling and policy-making, at least, if not in class- 
room teaching itself. When the suitcase is hardly unpacked between trips, 
it is not surprising if the man begins to develop something of the carpet- 
bagger’s mentality. 

The traditional conception of a faculty member has been profoundly affected 
by another great historical development—the great increase in the scale of 
higher education. In former times, as Wayland’s statement shows, all the 
functions of academic life were carried out by the same people. The college 
president, Wayland himself for example, was normally chosen from the 
faculty. The librarians, registrars, and deans of students were almost always 
teachers, assigned to special, semi-technical duties but bred in the faculty 
tradition and often continuing to do some classroom work. The faculty was a 
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community, and the individual members were in intimate daily contact with 
all its varied activities. 

As college enrollments have doubled and trebled, there has been a progres- 
sive delegation of these functions. One of the results has been the rise of the 
professional administrator—the president or dean, often with little or no 
academic experience, who is chosen for his managerial talent, to administer 
the complex organization and plant of the modern university. Librarians and 
registrars are no longer normally recruited from the teaching staff; the size 
and technical complexity of these activities, under present conditions, require 
men of special training and competence. One of the most regrettable of these 
developments, in my opinion, has been the delegation of counseling to 
specialists. It is true, of course, that teaching and research leave little time or 
energy for personal contact with students outside the classroom. Counseling 
is too important to be done with the left hand, in ten-minute interviews two 
or three days in the year. But the older tradition was surely better, when the 
instructor was the friend and companion of his pupils. 

Even more serious, I think, is the deterioration of the faculty as a corporate 
body. This is due to a variety of causes—in part to the unwieldy size of the 
staff, especially in very large institutions, in part to the delegation of many 
functions to specialists, in part to a lack of homogeneity within the faculty 
itself. Colleges and universities differ widely in the degree to which they 
maintain a faculty community, collaborating in the conduct of academic 
affairs. But on many campuses active participation in the determination of 
policy is no longer an important aspect of the teacher's life. 

Our problem, as I see it, is that of adjusting to changed conditions without 
sacrificing the values of the traditional ideal. Even in the smaller colleges, 
we cannot now recapture the conditions of the 19th Century campus, 
almost pastoral in its serenity and harmonious unity. The scale is larger, 
the whole social setting entirely different; there is bound to be a specialization 
of function—a broadening of scope in the college as a whole, a narrowing 
of duties for individual members of the faculty community. If we could do 
so, I am sure we would not want to return to the more isolated and parochial 
college of the past. But the old conception of the scholar-teacher, uniting in 
himself the many aspects of academic life, should not be allowed to perish. 
Our conception of the faculty member and his work may need to be brought 
up to date, but I hope the new idea will not break entirely with our great and 
humane tradition. 
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GROUP 14. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS FOR 
FINANCE OF THE CHANGING RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION? 


T. E. Blackwell 


Vice Chancellor and Treasurer, Washington University 


igher education must confront, and if possible, find solutions to a 
H number of difficult financial problems during the next decade. Perhaps 
we need to remind ourselves at the outset that there is no real dichotomy 
between the fiscal and the philosophical aspect of these problems. It is impos- 
sible to discuss the financial administration of higher education without an 
analysis and re-examination of its philosophy and goals. It has been said many 
times that every educational decision in a college has its fiscal repercussions 
and that every fiscal problem has its educational implications. 

Our problems of the future are but projections of the present. We there- 
fore might do well to take a few moments to survey the current fiscal status of 
higher education. 


Current Fiscal Status of Higher Education 


Colleges, like individuals, have been exposed to the full impact of infla- 
tionary pressures. For years we have been engaged, like Tantalus, in a never 
ending struggle to keep our institutional heads above the engulfing waves of 
higher and higher prices. Tuitions have been increased, legislative appropria- 
tions have been augmented, endowment investments have been shifted from 
bonds to common stocks, all in an effort to make income equal expense. 

Salary increases, in terms of a shrinking dollar, have been frequent but 
futile. This fiscal treadmill has kept us breathless. Fortunately there are hope- 
ful signs on the horizon that seem to indicate that the mounting curve of the 
cost of living has begun to level off. We may have reached a plateau. 

However, all participants in the race have not reached this plateau together. 
In our own institution, we have maintained a continuous study of the rela- 
tionship of salary trends to the cost of living index. We have found that the 
curve representing the wage rates of our maintenance employees, established 
very largely by the current rate of industrial compensation in the area, has 
continued to rise well above the cost of living curve. This means, of course, 
that these employees have been able to increase their standard of living dur- 
ing the past ten years. The curves representing the salary scale of our instruc- 
tors and assistant professors have closely paralleled the cost of living curve, 
indicating that these two groups have been able to maintain their standard 
of living, if we disregard the sharp increase in the income-tax rate during the 
interval. 

However, the graph indicates all too clearly that our professors, chairmen 
of departments, and deans have been compelled to accept a rather drastic 
reduction in living standards. Their salaries have been increased, but not 
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enough to compensate for the depreciated dollars in which they are paid. 
From a study of the salary data of other institutions, we are convinced that 
our situation is typical. 

This regressive scale of compensation for the key members of a faculty can 
only spell ultimate disaster if not arrested in time. Monetary compensation 
for college teaching has never been generous. If the profession is to attract 
those really qualified, the present salary scale must be lifted very substantially. 

Increase in tuition. Have tuition charges reached the point of diminishing 
return? According to a recent study, the endowed universities increased their 
tuition charges 52.6 per cent during the ten-year period between 1940 and 
1950. The tax-supported universities increased their resident fees 54 per cent 
and their non-resident fees 81.2 per cent. 

The flight of endowment capital to common stocks. Have the endowed 
institutions taken too great a calculated risk in shifting so large a proportion 
of their investment portfolios from fixed income bonds to common stocks 
and other equities in an effort to obtain sufficient income for survival? Year 
by year we have seen this transfer of endowment capital from fixed income 
assets to equities. One institutional report shows 63.5 per cent of its endow- 
ment investments in common stocks. Have we forgotten what happened to 
equities in the depression decade of the 1930's? Until restrained by tax legis- 
lation, some of our institutions ventured far afield into direct participation 
in commercial ventures. 

Legislative appropriation limits. Those of us in the endowed institutions 
have viewed, with the slight greenish tints of envy, the very generous appro- 
ptiations granted to our neighboring state universities by their legislatures. 
Some of us, in our role as taxpayers, may have wondered how long we can 
continue to honor the ever-increasing sight-drafts upon our personal income. 


Enrollments 


Current trends. Another facet of our current financial status reflects the 
downward trend of enrollment in many of our institutions. With increased 
faculty required to furnish instruction to the flood of veterans, this sharp 
drop in tuition income is extremely painful. We have been reminded many 
times that the college men and women of today were the depression babies 
of the 1930's. The birth rate during those difficult years was much lower 
than at any other period in our national history. Consequently, the total number 
of young people of college age is smaller in this year of 1953 than it has 
been for several decades. With the virtual disappearance of veterans from 
our undergraduate divisions, and a substantial proportion of our young men 
of college age in the armed services, current college enrollment figures are 
a source of some concern to those drafting college budgets. 

Future trends. What of the future? We have all heard of the increase in the 
birth rate during and after World War II. Most of us are aware of the fact 
that the primary grades in our city schools are overcrowded. However, unless 
one has followed population trends rather carefully, the major significance 
of this increase in the birth rate after 1940 may have escaped him. 

During the decade of the 1930's, the number of births per year averaged 
only 2,400,000. The American Telephone and Telegraph Company must study 
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population trends in order to plan the physical facilities required to take care 
of the communication needs of the country. I can recall reading a report 
published by this company some twenty years ago in which their statisticians 
confidently predicted that our rate of growth as a nation was slowing down 
and that some time after 1960 we would reach a stable population and even 
perhaps begin to decline in numbers after that date. 

Their crystal ball was decidedly opaque and clouded with pessimism. No 
prediction could have been farther from the truth. By 1943, the number of 
births per year had reached a total of 3,168,000, an increase of almost 30 per 
cent above the 1930-40 average. After the war, the rate, instead of decreasing 
as anticipated, continued to increase. By 1947, the yearly baby crop had 
reached the astonishing figure of 3,948,000, an increase of almost 65 per 
cent. This very high birth rate has continued, with the 1951 figure at 
3,836,000. 

Students of business trends have termed this biological phenomenon the 
most significant factor in modern economic history in this country. Suddenly, 
instead of being compelled to face a national future characterized by a static 
or even a declining population, we see before us a long period of dynamic 
gtowth and expansion, with all that spells in terms of an increasing demand 
for housing, transportation facilities, schools, food, clothing, and all the other 
products of our industrial civilization. 

This tidal wave of young people will soon begin to beat against our college 
doors. It will reach flood-tide by 1965. We must begin now to prepare for 
it. Many years are required to train competent college instructors. 

What does this mean in terms of increased physical facilities? As of 
June 30, 1950, the total book value of the educational plant of higher edu- 
cation in this country, as reported by some 1,300 of the 1,800 colleges and 
universities, was $4,300,000,000. Since this total is stated in terms of original 
cost rather than present construction costs, it does not give us much help in 
estimating the magnitude of the capital fund requirements to take care of 
an enrollment increase which may prove to be as much as 65 per cent. 

This estimate of increased college enrollment reflects merely the increase 
in the birth rate. Many other factors will modify this figure. Many estimates 
have been attempted of future enrollment trends. According to the U. S. 
Office of Education, the total college enrollment in this country, as of October, 
1951, was 2,045,000, with an estimated 1,392,000 full-time undergraduates, 
431,000 part-time undergraduates, and 222,000 graduate students, full- and 
part-time. The peak year of college enrollment was reached in 1950, with 
a student body of 2,659,021 reflecting the high tide of veterans of World 
War II. For colleges and universities dependent upon student fees for major 
financial support, this sharp drop in enrollment in one year was extremely 
painful. 

Any estimate of college enrollment trends must take into consideration 
not only the total number of young people of college age (eighteen to twenty- 
one), but also the fact that the ratio of those desiring and able to afford a 
college education has increased at a fairly constant rate during the past half 
century. In 1900, the college enrollment in this country was only 237,592, 
approximately 4 per cent of those of college age. By 1920, the college en- 
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rollment had increased to 355,215, or 8.1 per cent of the college-age group. 
By 1940, 15.6 per cent of the young people of college age were enrolled. 
In 1950, the percentage had reached 20 per cent, if we subtract the backlog 
of deferred demand, i.e., the veterans. Thus, during the first half of the 
present century, the ratio of actual to potential college enrollment had in- 
creased five fold. One measure of the magnitude and significance of this 
figure is a comparison with the college statistics of Great Britain. There, only 
one young person in twenty-five is receiving the benefits of college training. 
This was our status in 1900. 

Will the increasing ratio of actual to potential continue to increase at the 
same rate during the next half century? If so, we have a financial problem 
of staggering proportions to solve if all these young people are to receive 
adequate college training. 


Possible Dangers of Mass Higher Education 

Mr. John D. Millett in the staff report for the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education sounds a strong note of warning on the possible dangers 
of mass education at the college level: 


There are many faculty members and administrative officers of colleges 
and universities who fear that the large number of students already en- 
rolled is having a deleterious effect upon higher education. They point 
out that as student bodies have increased, students have more and more 
sought professional courses of study. Many students, moreover, seem to | 
lack any serious intellectual interest or capacity. College tends to become 
a aan holiday, a pleasant resort, a kind of happy interlude in life. Any 
student seriously interested in his studies is a “grind” and a “bore.” In 
this kind of atmosphere the intellectual purposes of higher education are 
compromised and even abandoned. The emphasis upon athletics in col- 
leges and the recent scandals in student admissions and in student bribery 
are cited as evidence of the loss of “‘purity’’ in higher education. 

The second danger that is seen in the present enrollment trends of 
higher education is one of ‘underemployment’ for college graduates, it is 
a fear of an “‘intellectual pees This position, for example, has 
been well expressed by Professor Seymour Harris, of Harvard University. 
If it is assumed that certain professional employment goals are uppermost 
in the minds of those who go to college, and if it is true that only certain 
kinds of employment in our society are acceptable to the college graduate, 
then there may be reason to worry about present enrollment figures. 
Estimating that college and university students may number two million 
persons for a number of years, Professor Harris has forecast the possibility 
that there will be more than 10.6 million college graduates in America by 
1968. In terms of the = occupational distribution of college graduates, 
there would have to be over seven million professional jobs for these 
persons by 1968, and Professor Harris could see the reasonable prospect 
of only some five million professional jobs for college graduates. Even 
with various qualifications of his forecasts, Professor Harris predicted a 
“surfeit of college graduates.” He concluded that “in light of our college 
graduates’ vocational expectations, the numbers (of graduates) are, and 
will be increasingly excessive.” 



















President Conant has expressed similar concern: ‘My chief concern comes, 
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however, from a fear that we may educate more doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
scientists, and college professors than our economy can support.’’* 


Federal Support of Higher Education 


What part should the Federal Government play in solving the financial 
problems of the colleges? Many college administrators continue to look to the 
“Great White Father” in Washington to lead them into the happy hunting 
grounds of plenty. Since 1940, the growth in the magnitude of Federal aid 
for higher education has given much concern to those of us who do not 
share this philosophy. By 1950, 27.9 per cent of the current income of all 
institutions of higher education in this country came from the Federal budget. 
For the privately endowed universities as a group, this ratio has reached the 
alarming figure of 38.6 per cent. One major source of Federal funds is 
shrinking rapidly. I refer to the tuition paid by the Veterans Administration. 
Of the total Federal funds paid to the colleges during 1950, i.e., $468,304,675, 
$272,526,939, represented tuition and other educational costs of the veterans. 

However, the amount of Federal funds poured into our institutions for 
contract research and for public health grants may continue to increase in 
magnitude. For the year 1950, the total paid to the colleges for research sup- 
ported by Federal funds (exclusive of agricultural projects) was $142,300,000. 
The impact of these vast expenditures upon our fiscal and educational policies 
has been enormous. We have all witnessed the strong emphasis upon applied 
or developmental research to the detriment of basic research for new truths. 
Our faculties in the humanities have watched, with growing concern, the 
increase in the personnel of the departments of the physical sciences. 

If these research projects were fully self-supporting, we would still be con- 
cerned with the stress and strain in our institutional structure caused by these 
distorting pressures. However, we should all recognize the fact that few of 
the Federal agencies making use of the facilities of higher education for 
research are willing to pay the full costs involved. Even the contracts written 
on what is termed a “‘full-cost’’ basis do not really provide for reimbursement 
of all costs. The formula upon which the indirect costs or overhead is calcu- 
lated does not include many factors of real cost, despite the strenuous efforts 
of the college and university business officers negotiating with the contracting 
divisions of the Federal Government. Furthermore, two of the governmental 
agencies, the Atomic Energy Commission and the Public Health Service, 
representing a very large fraction of sponsored research in the colleges, 
refuse to recognize the standard formula, and insist upon the institutions 
sharing a substantial portion of the indirect costs. 

College administrators are under constant pressure from faculty members 
seeking financial support for their individual research projects to accept con- 
tracts providing for less than full reimbursement. In fact, many college pro- 
fessors apparently look upon the item of overhead in their sponsored research 
budgets only as a subtraction from the total amount that would otherwise 
be available for the research so dear to their heart. They fail to see the causal 
relationship between the volume of sponsored research contracts accepted by 


* Millett, John D., Higher Education in the United States, Columbia University Press, 1952, 
pp. 44-46. 
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their institution upon less than full reimbursement terms and the inability 
of the institution, at budget tumes, to increase faculty salaries. If we continue 
to allow sponsored research to syphon off our free funds, and thus weaken 
our institutional financial structure, we shall be guilty of a grave disservice 
to the cause of higher education. 

Furthermore, much too small a proportion of sponsored research funds are 
directed toward the discovery of new truths. Only a better understanding of 
the fundamental laws of the universe will enable our free world to keep in 
the van of scientific progress. 


Private Benefactions 

What of the future of the support of higher education by gifts, grants, and | 
bequests? Mr. Millett tells us* endowment income and private benefactions 
in 1930 furnished 42 per cent of the current operating income of the non- 
tax-supported institutions. By 1950, although the total volume of support 
from the two sources had increased substantially, the ratio to total income had 
decreased to 18 per cent. This discouraging decline in support would seem 
to indicate that the privately controlled institutions should continue to expand 
their search for new funds, Although private philanthropy provided the major 
portion of their educational plant, valued in 1950 at nearly $2 billion, there 
may be some question of the willingness and ability of the wealthy families 
of this country to provide the capital funds for the eventual replacement of 
this physical plant (since the colleges are not accumulating depreciation re- 
serves for this purpose) and to build the additional structures called for by 
the most conservative estimates of enrollment trends. 

In view of the high income-tax rate now levied upon large incomes, it has 
become almost impossible to accumulate personal fortunes of the magnitude 
of past years. More and more of the wealth of the country has been concen- 
trated in the hands of the large business corporations. Many students of the 
problem have warned the colleges that they may expect a few more years 
of generous bequests, representing the final transfer of accumulated personal 
wealth, but that, within another decade, the large additions to endowment 
from this source will be a thing of the past. However, endowments have 
been increasing rapidly in many institutions during the past few years. 
In 1945, Harvard reported an endowment of $156,079,411. By 1951, the total 
had grown to $241,185,468. How far into the future can we project this 
curve of increase? The drive for capital funds continues at an accelerating 
pace. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology reported the receipt of over 
$25 million as the fruitage of a recent campaign. 







Corporate Philanthropy 

For many years, corporation executives were reluctant to expose themselves 
and their directors to the charge that they were giving away their stockholders’ 
money. Until the Revenue Act of 1936, charitable donations by corporations 
were not deductible in computing the amount of their income tax. Prior to 
that year, a corporation was compelled to charge off gifts as regular business 
expense, and it was permitted to do so only upon a showing that the gift bore 
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a direct relationship to the corporate business activities and that it was 
made with a reasonable expectation of increased profits. As early as 1921, 
an attempt had been made to insert a provision for corporate charitable con- 
tributions into the Revenue Act, but the amendment was rejected by the 
Senate. 

Moreover, there were many early decisions to the effect that charity had no 
legitimate demands upon corporate funds. The social climate of the period did 
not favor corporate support of educational and other charitable activities. What 
a change of climate has taken place during the past twenty years! 

In addition to permissive Federal tax legislation in 1936, the legislatures of 
twenty-six states have stated, by specific legislation, that corporation directors 
may now approve such gifts without fear of stockholder suits. The recent 
New Jersey statute, approved in 1950, is typical: 


. it shall be the public policy of this State that encouragement shall 
be given to the creation and maintenance of institutions or organizations 
engaged in community fund, hospital, charitable, philanthropic, educa- 
tional, scientific, or benevolent activities or patriotic or civic activities 
conducive to the betterment of social and economic conditions; that such 
a policy will be in the public interest in that public welfare will be thereby 
promoted, and to the end that such public policy may be supported and 
furthered ; that corporations organized under the laws of this State shall 
be specifically empowered to appropriate, spend, and contribute such sum 
or sums as, in the judgment of their respective governing boards, will 
conduce to the betterment of social and economic conditions, thereby per- 
mitting such corporations, as creatures of this State, to discharge their 
obligations to society while, at the same time, reaping the benefits which 

essentially accrue to them through public recognition of their existence 
within the economic and social as well as the legal structure of society. . . . 


One should note, however, that the constitutionality of this New Jersey 
statute is now being challenged by a stockholder. If the courts sustain its con- 
stitutionality, one may look for an increasing measure of support for higher 
education from the corporate wealth of this country.* 

Credit for the improvement of the social climate should be given to such 
persuasive articles as Laird Bell’s “If Corporations Will Give,” published in 
the May 1948 issue of the Atlantic Monthly, “Big Business Must Help Our 
Colleges,” by Alfred P. Sloan in the June 2, 1951, issue of Collier's. Some 
recent books on this subject have also provided the needed stimulus, Higher 
Education and American Business, issued by the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, last year, The Manual of Corporate Giving by the National 
Planning Association, and Corporation Giving by the Russell Sage Foundation. 

According to the United States Treasury Department, corporation gifts 
amounted to only $30 million in 1936. By 1945, the total had grown to $250 
million, and the estimate for 1952 was $300 million. This figure, large as it 
may be, is less than one-half of one per cent of the corporate net income of this 
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0 . country before taxes. Since the Federal corporation income tax laws will permit 
- ; gifts up to 5 per cent, corporation support could increase ten fold within the 
re limits now imposed by tax statutes. 


* The courts ruled the statute was constitutional in May. 
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Giving away money is not an easy task for corporation executives and di- 
rectors. Few of them have the time to investigate, with any degree of thorough- 
ness, the many appeals for support of philanthropic projects. Some corpora- 
tions have found a partial solution to this problem by the establishment of 
charitable foundations. Large annual gifts can be made to these charitable 
corporations when business profits are at a high level. Since the foundations 
are usually controlled by corporation officers, time can be taken later to study 
the allocation of grants among the many worthy applications. 

The colleges themselves have taken steps to make it easier for corporations 
to give wisely. In at least fifteen states, they have consolidated their appeal for 
gifts and have agreed, in advance, upon a formula for sharing the net receipts 
after cost of solicitation has been deducted. The movement began in 1948 in 
Indiana, and it has continued to spread rapidly. As early as 1944, several of 
the colleges for Negroes established the United Negro College Fund. In 1949, 
the National Fund for Medical Education was established, partially as a 
counter-weight for the political pressure for socialized medicine. 

Since practically all of the larger corporations are engaged in interstate com- 
merce, it is obvious that they cannot afford to restrict their support of higher 
education to any one state or group of states. Consequently, only a national 
college fund can begin to tap the real corporate wealth of this country. The 
Ford Foundation has indicated an interest in fostering the establishment of a 
consolidated appeal for corporate gifts on a nation-wide basis. 

The Associated Press recently carried the report of the establishment of a 
new corporation to be known as the Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
Inc., by Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the board of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Irving Olds, until recently chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corporation, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the board 
of the General Motors Corporation, Walter Paepcke, chairman of the board of 
the Container Corporation, and Henning W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of the board 
of the Armstrong Cork Company. 

The purposes of the new charitable corporation were summarized by Mr. 
Abrams as follows: 

1. To promote better understanding by management and owners of the 
substantial contribution higher education has made to American business and 
to the United States. 

2. To impress American business with the importance of securing adequate 
financial support of higher education. 

3. To serve in an advisory and cooperative capacity, to business and higher 
education, helping both to set up programs to bring about financial support. 

“The corporation is not itself to distribute funds to educational institutions 
or to solicit contributions for such purpose,” Mr, Abrams said. “It is important 
that some careful attention be given promptly to developing adequate standards 
to guide business policies in financial backing of higher education, of which 
academic merit is only one,” he added. 

Higher education welcomes this additional evidence of industry’s concern 
for the financial stability of colleges and universities. The acknowledgment of 
industry's stake in higher education provides real encouragement to our insti- 
tutions of higher education as they face the difficult financial burdens ahead. 
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GROUP 15. WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF TELEVISION 
IN EDUCATION?* 


Edgar Fuller 


Executive Secretary, National Council of Chief State School Officers, 
and Chairman, Joint Committee on Educational Television 


t is my task to analyze the future of television in higher education. With 
your permission, I shall broaden that topic slightly to include the entire 
scope of educational television. 

All of us appreciate the potentialities of television. It is one of the newer 
marvels of the scientific age and the end of its development is nowhere in 
sight. Instead of the 131 stations and the 20,000,000 receiving sets we have 
now, there may easily be 1,000 stations and 100,000,000 receiving sets within 
a decade or two. Nor is this all. Today we have television in black and white. 
Tomorrow it will be in technicolor. And at some future time not now dis- 
cernible, the three-dimensional marvel now appearing in the movies may come 
to television, and in color. 

The physical nature of this powerful instrument of communication is partly 
responsible for our troubles as we try to use it in education. Because wave 
lengths used by the various stations must not conflict, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has been given legal authority to assign them. It soon be- 
came necessary to develop a national pattern of stations, all at one time. So on 
September 30, 1948, after only 108 television stations had been authorized, the 
FCC declared a moratorium on further allocations until it could develop a 
total allocation plan for the nation. Then the FCC worked on an over-all plan 
for nearly four years before it declared itself willing and able to receive appli- 
cations for some 2,200 unallocated channels. 

The moratorium on allocations from 1948 to 1952 gave educators their 
opportunity. The idea that there should be channels reserved for non-com- 
mercial broadcasting had cropped up in regard to radio. Influential members 
of the FCC itself believed television should be made available for education. 
Representatives of seven nationally organized groups of educators had asked 
the Federal Communications Commission during 1949 and 1950 to reserve 
TV channels for non-commercial use. These seven organizationst formed the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television on October 16, 1950, employed 
attorneys, and proceeded almost immediately to present seventy-one witnesses 
in hearings held by the FCC to determine whether some of the approximately 
2,200 available TV channels should be reserved for non-commercial operation 
by educators. 

Following these hearings, the Federal Communications Commission met its 
dua introduced the discussion topic, ‘‘What is the future of television in higher 

+ American Council on Education, Association for Education by Radio-Television, Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, National Association of Educational Broadcasters, National 


Education Association of the United States, Association of State Universities, and National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. 
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tremendous responsibilities in two steps. On March 22, 1951, a tentative 
national plan of allocations was announced, including reservation of 212 
channels for non-commercial educational purposes. Then the FCC held further 
hearings to decide whether its tentative allocation pattern should be made 
permanent. The extensive time required made oral hearings before the FCC 
impracticable in this second phase, so the FCC received only written repre- 
sentations from all parties. Again the Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision, by this time supported financially by the Fund for Adult Education of 
the Ford Foundation, represented the interests of education generally. The 
FCC recognized the JCET as a party to the proceedings for this purpose. More 
than 800 statements were filed from as many school systems, higher institu- 
tions, and non-profit agencies such as libraries, museums, and symphony 
orchestras. These were statements of interest in television for education. The 
institutions requested reservation of TV channels on the basis of their abilities 
and intentions to utilize television for educational purposes. 

The Federal Communications Commission responded on April 14, 1952, 
by reserving 242 channels for education, approximately 11 per cent of the total 
number available. The FCC stipulated that no amendments to its total alloca- 
tion plan would be entertained for at least one year after the plan became 
effective. That date was June 2, 1953. As matters now stand, the reserved chan- 
nels may be applied for by prospective commercial broadcasters after that date. 

The Joint Committee on Educational Television, assisted by numerous other 
organizations, is now engaged in giving legal, technical, administrative, and 
programming advice to administrators and governing boards of eligible educa- 
tional institutions, There are many problems to be solved before the reserved 
channels can be utilized. There is a concerted national effort to answer the 
questions we are to discuss here today. These answers will determine the scope 
of educational broadcasting. 

Whatever the results of the campaign to establish non-commercial stations 
may be, however, educators will continue to be interested in the effects of 
television on education. These effects are inescapable. We believe the total 
educational results of television will be improved by operation of a consider- 
able number of non-commercial stations. We also believe that educational 
institutions under particular circumstances may operate so-called non-profit 
stations, such as Iowa State’s station WOI-TV at Ames, with benefits to edu- 
cation. In addition, the future should bring more rather than fewer educational 
broadcasts over commercial television facilities. Above all, educators must 
always evaluate the influence of television on education from whatever source 
the broadcasts may come, In the final analysis, the general quality of all tele- 
vision is our principal long-range concern. We want television to improve 
our culture, rather than debase it. We want television to make education easier 
rather than more difficult. The cultural level both of commercial and non- 
commercial broadcasting will always be a major concern of ours. 

Now let us concern ourselves with some specific problems, although it is 
easier to ask questions in this field than to give satisfactory answers. 

1. Has the effectiveness of television as an educational medium been rea- 
sonably established ? Adult education is undoubtedly achieved in some measure 
by commercially sponsored programs of news, important public events, docu- 
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mentaries, and non-academic programs in the sciences and the arts. There is 
no necessary conflict between entertainment and education. Such programs as 
“Omnibus” are efforts to raise the cultural common denominator and at the 
same time hold mass audiences. This may prove to be difficult, because adver- 
tising is probably more annoying to the mass audience that views such pro- 
gtams than to the mass audience that prefers slapstick comedy. Practically, 
however, network costs must be paid. Educators have insufficient means to 
purchase network time. For the immediate future, at least, the commercial 
networks must be the major laboratory for these experiments. Eventually, it 
should be possible for educational broadcasters to supplement the networks 
by developing audiences for similar or higher level programs without the 
interruptions of advertising. 

There is considerable evidence that TV is an effective tool for instruction of 
adults in organized courses. Several universities use TV in preparing such 
students to pass examinations. Comparative studies in aviation training at the 
Navy's Special Devices Center on Long Island show TV teaching superior to 
conventional classroom instruction in effectiveness. Closed circuit instruction 
in colleges is also increasingly successful. 

Within elementary and secondary schools, however, there has not yet been 
enough TV experience to support any general conclusions. Many experiments 
are being conducted. To mention one, WOI-TV broadcasts ‘“TV School Time” 
each school-day morning from ten to ten thirty. “TV School Time”’ is spon- 
sored by the Iowa Joint Committee on Educational Television, and study 
guides are distributed from the State Department in Des Moines. Currently, 
the twelve-weeks program is music for elementary pupils each Monday, Iowa 
history for grades five to eight each Tuesday, guidance for high school students 
each Wednesday, science for grades five to six each Thursday, and art for ele- 
mentary pupils each Friday. This is in-school use of TV in a regular course 
pattern; a field in which radio has not been widely adopted and in which the 
problems yet to be solved are numerous. 

In-school programs have developed enough in Philadelphia and elsewhere 
to bring both educators and commercial broadcasters to some agreements about 
the future. One of these is the conclusion that over a long period it will be 
desirable and even necessary for schools with extensive programs to operate 
their own stations. In general, however, we can be certain only that consider- 
able time will be required to work out problems of TV utilization in education. 
Experimentation thus far is promising and the potentialities are great. Public 
information programs are easiest to produce. Organized adult education is 
more difficult. Production of in-school education for children is the most 
difficult of all. Because “course” teaching, whether for adults or children, 
limits the size of the audience and thus all but eliminates the possibility of 
advertising revenue, commercial TV stations probably will be unable to give 
the regular good listening hours such teaching requires. Perhaps only edu- 
cationally owned and operated stations will be able to offer sufficient numbers 
of regular courses for adults and pupils in school. Such stations should eventu- 
ally produce excellent cultural programs for many, and increasingly large, 
groups of adult citizens who do not lend their ears to commercially sponsored 
programs directed to mass audiences. 
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2. What basic plans of community organization will insure cooperation 
among all the educational organizations within the range of a non-commercial 
TV station? The Federal Communications Commission requires that educa- 
tional broadcasting facilities must be made available to all educational groups 
in the community. This requirement is laudable and easily understood. No 
more than one channel is available for education in any community and there 
is always a number of educational interests to be served. The problems in- 
volved in the practical licensing and operation of a station to serve all these in- 
terests are difficult and have not yet been fully solved anywhere. The task at 
present is to get some educational stations in operation; neither the problems 
we recognize now, nor the new ones that are certain to arise, can be solved in a 
vacuum. 

The most common pattern will probably be the granting of a construction 
permit and then a license by the Federal Communications Commission to a 
single educational institution agreed upon by the major educational interests 
of the area. Matters of control and operation will have been agreed upon in 
general by all parties concerned. Under any arrangement, the licensee is legally 
responsible to the Federal Communications Commission for meeting the re- 
quirements of federal laws and the requirements of the Commission for con- 
tinuation of its license. With this responsibility, each licensee will have a 
special interest in the program of the station, even when that program is 
determined by a committee representing all the participating educational 
institutions. In the case of Houston, Texas, a construction permit has been 
gtanted to the University of Houston and the Houston public schools jointly. 

Another developing pattern is found when representatives of all partici- 
pating institutions form a non-profit corporation to receive the construction 
permit and the license to operate. Again, there are many unanswered questions 
concerning practical operation, but probably none so complex that it may not 
be solved by the representatives of the educational institutions concerned. A 
variation of this pattern includes lay citizens in the governing board. 

In a number of states, such as Connecticut, New York, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and California, there has been planning directed toward the for- 
mation of state educational television systems. These systems would be organ- 
ized under the leadership of state departments of education or universities. 
Here again, the details have not yet been worked out in practice, although the 
state-wide FM radio network in Wisconsin appears to provide some precedent 
for organization. 

3. How much does it cost to build and to operate an educational television 
station? Mr. Richard B, Hull of WOI-TV says, “This is like asking how long 
is a piece of string.” No certain answer can be given. Even a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate depends on many variable factors. What facilities are already 
available? How extensive an operation is intended? The costs depend upon 
the answers to questions such as these. Neither is the experience of commercial 
stations a certain guide. Some commercial stations use network programs and 
film exclusively. Some educational stations may be more expensive to construct 
and operate because they must provide facilities for live programming. 

The consensus of opinion is that an excellent educational station can be 
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constructed for approximately $400,000, or for somewhat less if buildings, 
land, and perhaps other equipment are already available. The Board of 
Regents of New York estimated the construction cost of each of ten stations 
to be $347,503. The Legislative Commission of New York in its report of 
February 25, 1953, however, challenged these cost estimates and asserted that 
the average capital cost of all small commercial stations operating in the 
United States in 1951 was approximately $600,000. 

There is the same dispute concerning operating costs. The Regents esti- 
mated an average annual operating cost for each station of $146,620. The 
Legislative Commission claims that the average annual cost of operating com- 
mercial stations is $825,000. Comparisons of operating costs between com- 
mercial stations and non-commercial operations probably have little validity. 
There may be wide differences in the number of hours of programming each 
day and in such items as rent, labor costs, and talent fees. Costs may be reduced 
by packaged TV programs such as will be distributed by the Center for Tele- 
vision and Radio Programming now being developed in Chicago by the Fund 
for Adult Education. There is no non-commercial station in operation at the 
present time and there has been insufficient experience to resolve differences of 
opinion. An educational television station, often capable of reaching millions 
of people can undoubtedly be constructed and operated at no more cost than 
is necessary to construct and operate a single school building for 500 pupils. 

4, What are the advantages and limitations for educational programming on 
commercial stations? The principal advantage claimed for use of commercial 
television facilities by educators is that there is no cost for time on the air. It is 
said that commercial operators are glad to have educational programs since, 
under their licenses, they are supposed to present such programs in the public 
interest. They also need “‘filler” programs to use during daytime hours when 
audiences are small. It is said that commercial stations have developed mass 
audiences to receive educational programs. Obviously, the cost of construction 
and operation of a station can be avoided if commercial stations can be used. 

The disadvantages in using commercial television stations for educational 
broadcasting are the basis for the reservation of educational channels by the 
Federal Communications Commission. All these arguments were fully covered 
in the hearings before the educational reservations were made. There is no 
real freedom of time selection for educational programs. Even if the educators 
paid the going rate for time on commercial stations, network contracts would 
restrict their purchase of time during the evening hours when there are large 
audiences. There is no guarantee of permanence in any time commitment on a 
commercial station and thus audiences cannot be built up for educational 
programs. Under conditions in most commercial stations, it is difficult or 
impossible for producers of educational programs to have the time and place 
necessary -for rehearsals. Perhaps the greatest impediment is that commercial 
stations seek the maximum number of listeners at all times and cannot produce 
educational broadcasts for such special groups as school children, adults inter- 
ested in particular courses, and the like without dissipating their mass audi- 
ences. The time available for educational television on commercial stations even 
now is limited in amount, comes at poor listening hours, and is irregular. 
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These difficulties are likely to increase as both commercial broadcasting and 
educational broadcasting grow. 

Educators and numerous other citizens agree with the FCC that there should 
be separate stations for educational television, even though commercial stations 
will continue to present many programs of educational value. There appears 
to be little likelihood that commercial stations will be able to carry a structure 
of educational programming adequate to meet diversified educational and 
cultural needs through utilization of the program resources of various schools, 
colleges, and cultural institutions. 

5. What are the probable developments in educational television in the near 
future? There has been a great deal of activity toward utilization of the edu- 
cational channels since they were reserved last year. It is anticipated that by 
June 2, 1953, some forty applications will have been filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission for as many reserved channels, and perhaps 
three or four educational stations will be on the air. The extraordinary diff- 
culties facing educators in their efforts to obtain public support, organize the 
many diversified groups involved, raise funds, and prepare to present television 
programs were the reasons the Federal Communications Commission made 
the reservations. These facts are widely recognized. Altogether, the record 
thus far is neither very good nor very bad. 

Television is so new that even the commercial operators who have been in 
it longest are still feeling their way, but it is especially new to educational 
institutions. More time is needed to organize. More time is needed to convince 
their teaching staffs, administrators, governing boards, and the general public 
that television is a valuable educational tool. Even the majority of the New 
York Legislative Commission, in recommending against the immediate con- 
struction of ten educational television stations in the State, said: “We recom- 
mend that FCC continue for at least five to ten years the allocation of the 
channels which have been made available for educational purposes. The time 
has been altogether too short to explore fully the possibilities of educational 
television. There is no compelling necessity for final disposition by the FCC 
of the educational channels at this time. The FCC presently has years of work 
ahead of it before it can process applications for the remaining 2,000 allo- 
cated channels.” 

We have not exhausted all the questions concerning educational television 
by any means. The practical difficulties are admittedly great. Yet, as we note 
such a program as “Ding Dong School” gluing hundreds of thousands of 
pre-school children to television sets throughout the country in a regular edu- 
cational program, many of us are convinced that here is the most powerful 
mechanical tool for teaching ever devised. If we permit its total and presum- 
ably permanent commitment to commercial purposes, we will have failed to 
exercise the leadership of which we are capable as educators. The greatest 
limitation on the use of television in education is undoubtedly lack of practical 
imagination and initiative among educators. 

Even those who are unwilling to act now to install educational stations or to 
produce educational programs do not discount the probable future importance 
of television in education. The negatively minded New York Commission 
says: ‘There is general agreement that television can be and has been used 
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successfully for certain educational purposes. . . . We are agreed that, with 
continued experimentation, the use of television for educational purposes may 
become increasingly valuable.” If it is not so used, the total effect of television 
may hinder education and lower rather than improve the cultural quality of 
our society. 


GROUP 16. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 
PROGRAMS OF GENERAL EDUCATION? 


Judson R. Butler 


Dean, College of General Education, Boston University 


imes have changed for the college of arts and sciences, that was once an 
ace of learned scholars or a workshop for busy specialists. Here and 
there windows have been opened, the ordered rows of benches are on the way 
out, and in place of more and more barriers going up, partitions have begun 
to come down. Instead of such old tunes as “Come into My Ivory Tower’ ot 
“Take It or Leave It,” the old buildings are echoing to a newer tune sung in 
another key, with a different emphasis. And in places where professors once 
stood to lecture at passive students and to give proof of their special kind of 
scholarship, a seminar-like atmosphere prevails, with instructors acting more 
like referees than purveyors of carefully segmented knowledge. In one all- 
important area of education we are at last getting a concert of interest and 
action instead of old chants and double talk; and faculty teamwork instead 
of a medley of specialized courses. 

The new words and music, the counterpoint and new harmony, have proved 
mildly or seriously shocking to traditionalists, but are now accepted as a 
complement to specialized education. And for thousands of college students, 
the long suffering objects of this new composition, it is nothing more or less 
than the common sense sort of thing they have come to expect. Teachers and 
students are becoming partners in a growing venture which can be best de- 
scribed as the general education movement. 

This modern trend started back in the 1920's and 1930’s.* But until World 
War II, almost any reference to the student’s general needs or interdepart- 
mental courses became at once an automatic target for faculty censorship. All 
this changed abruptly with the public advent of the Manhattan project. Before 
the echoes of the first technical employment of nuclear fission had died away 
over Hiroshima, signs of atomic shock had appeared in academic circles. Under 
the pressure of technology and world events, fundamental questions, long 
soft-pedaled in educational circles, suddenly reappeared, or took on a new 
importance and urgency. 


Certain lines in this questioning seem to have found the Achilles’ Heel 


* At such institutions as Columbia, Chicago, Stephens, and Minnesota. 
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of the modern curriculum. The continual pursuit of knowledge—precise, 
verifiable, negotiable—is that the whole story? Is it enough to discover and 
to disseminate more and more facts and to teach the techniques of application 
in professional fields? Is higher education throughout, like pure and applied 
science, an amoral function? In short, can the college remain aloof from the 
problems and values of the community which in one way or another supports 
it? The deliberate policy of isolating one branch of knowledge from another, 
and of shielding college instruction from the practical affairs and values of 
our civilization, was forced to a defensive position. 

It does not follow at all that the methods of inquiry and study which have 
served several generations of scholars so well are to be sidetracked or neg- 
lected. But it does mean that certain assumptions which provided a secure 
and comfortable base of operations and an open field to specialists are now 
open to critical scrutiny. 

It is no exaggeration, I believe, to state that we are living in the tag-end of 
an era of exclusive emphasis. In such a time of transition, people are excited 
about the convictions and ideals which they may hold. It is only sensible to 
recognize that major academic changes are brought about only by playing 
havoc with the habits, prerogatives, and the lives of many teachers. The general 
education movement is no exception. Some can see only reaction, chaos, or a 
loss of intellectual rigor in the newer trend. After seventy-five years of science 
and progress, we are abandoning the way of hard facts, hypothesis, experi- 
ment, evaluation, and generalization, in favor of the systematic purveying of 
vague ideals and half-baked ideologies, superficial learning, and an equally 
vague longing for the unification of knowledge. There is a deep and abiding 
conflict between this viewpoint and the contention that the role of education 
in its broadest sense includes not only training for advanced scholarship and 
a concern for the student's intellectual growth, but also for his development 
as a mature, responsible individual and citizen: personally, socially, morally. 
Conflict may be a sign of frustration and group tensions; or it may symbolize 
a wholesome ferment of ideas and educational experiment, and mark the first 
stages of reform. We can at least work, and hope for the best. 

If, indeed, general education is here to stay, none of the hard tasks ahead 
can mar the tremendous advances of specialized study in the past or interfere 
with its future progress. The search for new knowledge never stops. The only 
issue is that time and effort should be set aside for this new job. 

And how will that job go in the years ahead ? What are the basic responsi- 
bilities and legitimate opportunities for general education? What are the 
present conditions and what will be the future developments to which higher 
education must adapt in accepting the challenge laid down by our more in- 
clusive aims? These questions open up so many problems that one can only 
point to a future which is crammed with every possibility of triumph and 
adversity. The task of education is not merely to provide the raw material and 
the tools of achievement, but to contrive the future so far as the power of 
rationality, judgment, a cultivated sense of appreciation, and an understanding 
of our heritage of basic values, can influence the course of events. 

There is no point in enlarging on the assumptions, the goals, the means, 
and the methods of general education, because that has been done a score of 
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times since Earl McGrath started the Journal of General Education, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education made its report, and the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association issued its state- 
ments on general education, not to mention the reports of other committees and 
the writings of dozens of individuals which have covered and recovered that 
ground. The upshot of it all is that the so-called general education movement 
has taken possession of our speculation, but the progress made, even in the 
most promising of our programs, lags far behind our appreciation of the need 
or even of our understanding of theory. 

It is high time that general education came of age. Perhaps we should call 
a moratorium on speculation and give the builders a chance to catch up with 
the plans already made, were it not for an inexorable future big with new 
issues and problems. 

What we are trying to achieve is a systematic scheme for attaining certain 
aims and values, designed to prepare students to accept and discharge their 
responsibilities and to meet the personal and social opportunities and prob- 
lems. This is not to abandon the ideal of truth, but only the faith that the 
test tubes of the present and future or the archives of the past will guarantee 
salvation. Expecting students to find answers to personal, local, or world 
problems by a complete submission to hard facts, by resolutely refusing to ask 
questions or to teach them to attempt answers, is an odd way of preparing 
youth for life in a democratic society. 

We have to adapt our peculiar educational process to given aims, explicitly 
and thoroughly, even as we adapt the training of teachers and the function of 
specialized instruction to the activities of advanced study and research. This 
is no job for marginal effort, temporary or part-time workers. The field of our 
labor is plowed by catastrophic world conflict. The lines which marked its 
boundaries have been obscured by basic changes in our concepts, by new de- 
velopments in the external world, and by new demands. Technical progress has 
provided almost as many problems as it has solved. The need of careful pro- 
tection for scientific and scholarly detachment does not imply a lack of re- 
sponsibility for the manner in which knowledge should be employed to the 
activities of the world in which we live. 

The scholar, who at least tries to understand what is happening, to envisage 
the educational implications of the future, the scholar who is willing to 
reshape and employ the tools of his trade to the imperative needs of our stu- 
dents and of society, has his job cut out for him. No one knows all the 
answers. But who is going to do the job if he doesn’t? And who is better 
qualified to direct the training of youth to meet his responsibilities ? 

Thus, there is little immediate prospect of any new educational formula 
growing out of our discussion. But the long-range prospect may be improved 
by facing some of the problems involved. Any one of the questions mentioned 
at the end of this paper might serve as a topic for extensive exploration. Yet, 
a statement of these problems, familiar as they are to all of us, may serve to 
create or re-enforce a sense of urgency. 

For the attack upon a problem really begins with its formulation as a ques- 
tion. What are our responsibilities? What are our opportunities ? What must 
we do to meet our responsibilities and to take advantage of our opportunities ? 
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It does not help much to observe that our opportunities consist of those re- 
sponsibilities which we assume gladly, and that our responsibilities are those 
opportunities which we exploit with some reluctance. Any genuine opportunity 
for educational service consistent with our aims and facilities is our responsi- 
bility, and vice versd. But in general education the nature of our questions 
indicates the outlook of the faculty, and the answers which will be given are 
often predicated upon the form in which they are expressed. If questions such 
as we ask here are taken as clear and sensible formulations of our own educa- 
tional problems, then the range of acknowledged responsibility is extended at 
least to that limit. We may be thrilled by the opportunities for service; 
disturbed by the responsibilities implied; or irritated by threatened changes 
in our habits of thought and our activities—according to our interests and 
temperaments. Yet I believe that the questions which now or later we may 
put to ourselves will indicate the extent of those activities which are to pre- 
occupy our attention and our efforts. 

General education is sometimes spoken of as though it were something 
which could be taken or left alone. It is not a question of whether or not the 
student will be given a general education, but what kind he will acquire. 
The faculty can leave it to chance gleanings from specialized courses, to 
haphazard study and reading, or to movies, radio, television, and the comics. 
Many of us believe, however, that in this field we have an opportunity and a 
responsibility of transcendent importance. If so, then nothing less than a con- 
certed and systematic organization of effort by responsible members of the 
faculty is in order: a whole-hearted attempt, first, to recognize the type of 
general activities which the student will be called upon to perform, and, 
second, to provide a program of study and such practice in problem- 
solving as may prepare him to meet the needs and recognize and discharge his 
duties. 

The questions here suggested for discussion represent only one man’s 
attempt to interpret present educational problems and to project these a little 
way, it is hoped, into the foreseeable future. They will require revision and 
rephrasing for greater clarity and more realistic emphasis, to adjust to differing 
views and assumptions, and to bring them into line with new developments 
which may occur either inside the university or in the world outside: 

1. How can general education be geared to the huge increase in college 
enrollments expected in the next decade? Can general education be adapted 
to mass education without losing sight of certain basic objectives? How may 
general education be adapted to the needs of students of differing levels of 
“academic ability” ? 

2. What can general education do to prepare enlightened citizens and 
leaders for America’s expanding role in world affairs ? 

a. The place of foreign language instruction in general education 

b. The study of other cultures 

c. Rival ideologies and systems of government 

3. How may general education deal effectively with patterns of conflict and 
cooperation ? 

a. Race relations 

b. Religious groups 
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c. Labor and industry 
4. How may general education prepare students for community affairs and 
for probable changes in political, economic, and social organization ? 

a. Problems of depression and prosperity 

b. Increasing socialization 

c. Centralization of governmental function and power. 

5. How may social and moral values essential to good citizenship in a 
democratic society be handled without the danger of indoctrination, and in 
accordance with our concept of individual initiative and freedom? 


GROUP 17. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR THE HUMANITIES? 


Charles W. Jones 
Dean, Graduate School, Cornell University 


uch of the time of conferences like this is wasted because Americans 

lack a developed language for easy communication of important ideas 
and experiences. Our emphasis on neologism may be helpful in the huckster- 
ing, styling, and merchandising of life, but it hinders any serious consideration 
of important values. 

I suspect that most of you entered this room with a premonitory despair— 
anticipating no real transmission of thought, though perhaps hoping for sights 
and sounds that might become the fruits of afterthought. There is no use 
lamenting this weakness in a culture which has so many strengths. A poor 
substitute for a common language is the analyst, who is asked to impose, by 
the published questions (which you will note are loaded questions) and by 
this prepared statement, a kind of temporary language for the interchange of 
some thought. Every educational conference seems to have to start back with 
Pythagoras, confessing its own pristine and untested experiences, as if 3,000 
years of man’s experience with formal education meant nothing. 

No clearer indication of the unsemantic nature of the American language 
is needed than our topic, he humanities. This term has bobbed in and out of 
American diction. It is now in vogue. Yet despite the academic pounding into 
shape which the University of Chicago has given it in innumerable faculty 
meetings, brochures, and classes, it is almost as slippery a term as ever. 

Webster does not help much. “Humanity,” says Webster, “is the peculiar 
nature of man by which he is distinguished from other beings. In the plural: 
sensibilities common to mankind; as, ‘his devotion to science never led him 
to forget the humanities of life.’ Usually in the plural with the: The 
branches of polite learning regarded as primarily conducive to culture.” This 
is like Adam and Eve, who named the cow cow because it looked like a cow. 
Webster records further meanings at least as meaningless as these. 

Language indicates the boundary of common acceptance, or the highest 
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common denominator of agreement among those using the language. If we 
have no further agreement than that the humanities make us human (as these 
fairly scientific records of Webster indicate), we have no alternative in a 
meeting of this kind to starting back at that point, which is a point chron- 
ologically earlier than Moses and Socrates, and to work a little way forward. 
There seems no justification for starting with a potentially fruitful branch, 
like specific curriculums or specific students or teachers, if we cannot find the 
feeding roots. 

These statements of Webster do suggest three agreements: First, that man 
has sensibilities which distinguish him from other beings. Second, that science 
(whatever that may mean) does not embrace these sensibilities. And third, 
that these sensibilities, which we may now reasonably term the humanities, 
are primarily conducive to culture (whatever culture may mean). It is this 
third vein that I ask you to trace upward a little distance toward the fruit. 

I believe that you will agree that the humanities are a significant factor in 
liberal education, literally meaning the development of a free man. The attri- 
bute or sensibility of man which distinguishes him from the other animals has 
been his cultivation of freedom—freedom from want, freedom from pain 
and death, freedom of movement, freedom of thought and for thought, free- 
dom from natural determinism, from social determinism, from spiritual de- 
terminism, freedom from sloth and anger and other venal sins. 

Man wants to free himself from whatever force exists in the world which 
holds man down. Exhilaration and aspiration are words often used for this 
flexing of man’s physical, intellectual, and spiritual muscles. This is the busi- 
ness of liberal education and of the humanities. In the days when only a small 
portion of a society could hope to attain freedom, liberal education was a 
concern of only a small part. But we boast, for right or wrong, that we are 
establishing a society in which all may hope for freedom—in other words, 
in which all may hope to be human. 

If we are agreed on my assertions thus far, we must also agree that liberal 
education must be the concern of all; that it is mants business to educate 
himself as one who by his own efforts under guidance is capable of being led 
from darkness to light, from slavery to freedom, from animality to humanity. 
This is, I submit, the goal, the final goal, of all education, and every educa- 
tional process, be it public or industrial or private, be it primary or collegiate 
or adult, must be in the direction of that goal. Each individual man must be 
freed to assume his rightful place just a little lower than the angels. 

The very use of the psalmist’s phrase brings to view how slow a progress 
we have made in 2500 years. Why? Again I think we will all agree that we 
slip back one step or more for every two steps forward. Epochs of expansion, 
to use Matthew Arnold’s phrases, give way to epochs of concentration. Man 
loses sight of his goal of freedom in wandering among the woods. He becomes 
overspecialized ; he becomes habituated to the routine of the journey and, like 
Sherman’s army, sleeps as he walks; his enthusiastic spurts exhaust his weak 
powers and he curls up like the hare and slumbers. 

The current ominous rumblings of thought control threaten slavery of 
thought, even though they stay only rumblings; man’s thoughts are now in 
partial slavery to the state. But are they not also in slavery to the largely 
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corporative agencies of mass communication? It is an open question now in 
publishing whether the multiple press is the servant of man’s thoughts or 
whether man’s thoughts are the servants of the multiple press. Such recent 
instances as the removal of George S. Kaufman from the air because he made 
an irritating remark suggest that man will sacrifice freedom to avoid irritation. 
I quote only Milton’s great tract on freedom: 


I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust 
and heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world; we bring 
impurity much rather; that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what 
is contrary. 


This slavery of thought which threatens in a form not known before is only 
one new circumstance which makes the humanities needed as they were not 
needed before. I take time to allude to only one other threatening enslave- 
ment: social determinism. Many of the same forces are at work here as in 
the category of thought, for each culture has its own kind of integrity, for 
good or evil, which colors all its aspects. Although we have, I think, allowed 
a range for free choice in our society, are we sufficiently free from such sins 
as sloth and ambition to make free choices? How many of you are here because 
you freely want to be? How many of you dedicated teachers are in Chicago, 
away from your students, because you are slaves to social pressures, even 
though you once freely chose to spend your time in a classroom ? When do our 
rapidly mounting organizations bring first slavery, then sterility of thought? 
I try to cultivate my freedom of choice; but I, who once freely gave up the 
financially rewarding but peripatetic life of business for the sedentary life 
of good reading, now spend nearly as many nights on pullmans and read at 
least as much bad writing as good. I ask myself whether I am still a free.man 
or the slave of my own and others’ animality. I cannot say that this kind of 
social determinism is the greatest threat to a free society, but I know none 
greater. 

In places we have exalted society into a god more powerful than the 
emperor-gods of the Romans. I quote only one humanist on this point. Jacques 
Maritain says: 


It is true that man’s education should keep in mind the social group 
and prepare the young to play their roles. To form the man to lead a 
normal life, useful and responsible in the community ; in other words, to 
guide the development of the human individual in the social sphere by 
heightening and developing the feeling of his own liberty as one with his 
obligations and responsibilities, is av essential end of education. But it is 
not primary. It is the second of the essential ends. The pees end of 
education concerns the human being in his personal life and spiritual 
progress, not in his relations with the social milieu. 

Moreover, in that which concerns the secondary end of which I speak, 
we ought never to forget that personal liberty itself is at the heart of the 
social life, and that a human society is in truth a union of human freemen 
who accept obedience and sacrifice and a common law for the common 
good in such a way as to render these personal liberties capable of attain- 
ing in each individual a truly human accomplishment. 
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If man is to be free, if he is to be a little lower than the angels, the hu- 
manities and liberal education must be cultivated if for no other reason than 
to make man aware how multitudinous, how modern and yet eternal, are the 
forces of slavery. The implications of present and future responsibilities and 
opportunities of higher education for the humanities are so numerous and vast 
and interlocked as to defy listing, let alone discussion. Unless our culture is 
obviously moving toward man’s goal of freedom—and I doubt that any of 
you could state that it is obviously so moving today—then the implication is 
clear that we had better get a more efficient dosage of the humanities—and fast. 

But what about this term efficiency? Does that involve a simple load factor 
or quantitative measurement? Does the word efficiency imply an administra- 
tor’s device or machine by which, for example, we toss in by formula so many 
cc’s or credit hours from bottles labeled physical sciences, biological sciences, 
social sciences, and humanities, and then every time we hear a complaint vary 
the proportions somewhat? This is the kind of managerial pattern which is 
popular in our culture. Or a manager might vary the proportion of professional 
humanists. If we really want a free country, hire more professors of the 
humanities, is the kind of assertion we sometimes hear. But how can we know 
who is a true professor of humanities when we seem to know so little about 
what humanities are? A comparatively simple machine can deduce proper edu- 
cational formulas for producing human beings if it is first told what a human 
being is. If we agree that a human is an organism capable of achieving free- 
dom, the machine will work if we tell it what freedom is. These are the impli- 
cations that we are here to discuss. 

In Mr. Horn’s letter describing my function here, he said: “The task of 
the analyst is to present a fifteen or twenty minute paper setting forth the 
problem in perspective, identifying any special issues, and making any sug- 
gestions or recommendations which the analyst cares to make.” I have, I 
believe, performed the first two functions and have about five minutes left 
for the third. I assume from his words that the suggestions are allowed to be 
personal, incompletely tested, and debatable, if anyone thinks them worth 
debating. 

1. I suggest that liberal education—education for freedom—may best be 
considered in terms of human beings, not in terms of subject matter. The 
categorizing of humanities as distinct from other subjects is an action of 
despair. We subtract the sciences (physical, biological, social, philosophic, 
and mathematical) and the arts (the technologies, the practices, the trades, 
and the professions), and what we have left that we think worth teaching we 
call humanities. But you cannot make a good striking force out of the remnants 
in a camp, even though obviously some of them (poetry, for example) are 
the heroes of the service. We can mobilize more effectively. Are the humanities 
actually distinct? I doubt it. Unless every branch of education is a humanity, 
whatever else it may be, there is little hope for nearing the goal of education. 
A branch of educational service without the humanities is like a branch of 
military service without fire-power. As only one example, I think the invention 
of the freshman composition course was one of the great backward steps in 
American education, not because the content or teaching of the course is not 
equal in quality with other courses in spite of the handicaps, but because the 
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false premise that English composition is a separate category and not a part 
of every moment in every classroom in every school in this country has led a 
mass of our teachers in all fields to neglect their solemn duty and has even 
introduced the toleration of comparative illiterates as teachers—educators, 
mind you. Analogously, a teacher who does not teach Sartre with his physics, 
Aristotle with his biology, and Jefferson with his anthropology is but a shadow 
of a teacher. 

2. And this leads me to a second and correlative suggestion: I suggest that 
the best hope for efficiency in the humanities is humans, and a human is by 
our definition one who is by nature, training, and inclination free—free from 
the shackles of body, mind, and spirit. Since education is more effective by 
example than by precept and no student can be led out to freedom who has 
before him teachers who are examples of slavery to venal sin, to poverty, or 
to the sheer vocationalism or specialization that hides under the mask of 
scholarship and science, we destroy our humanity unless our teachers are 
humans of the highest type. ““We are come to the place where I told you you 
should see the woeful people who have lost the good of the intellect,’’ says 
Dante’s Virgil at the gate of Hell, and he was referring to just this situation, 
for to him intellect and humanity were synonymous. Hell is the society of the 
inhuman. If we want to strengthen our country through the humanities, we 
will strengthen first the humanity of our teachers, especially our so-called 
teachers of the humanities. 

But, of course, the old serpent is coiled around that tree of life and tempts 
us to sure death. Humanity must not be confused with orthodoxy. Many a 
great humanitarian has been ejected from a faculty because the very heterodoxy 
which advanced him one additional step toward human freedom was used 
as the excuse by those who, in their slothful society of followers, confused 
humanity with conformity. 
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GROUP 18. HOW CAN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
STUDY HELP TO MEET THE NEEDS OF i 
OUR TIME?* 
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Hayward Keniston 


Dean, Literary College and Professor of Romance Languages, 
Duke University 






f we are to give any satisfactory answer to the question ‘What are the 
responsibilities and opportunities of foreign language teachers in helping 
to meet the needs of our time?’”, we must begin with a re-examination of the 
needs of America today, both the immediate, short-term needs, and the ulti- Mi 
mate, long-term needs. And we must at least sketch some of the means for 
meeting these needs. 

I do not need to tell you that the last thirty years have witnessed a radical 


* This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘‘What are the implications of present and future 
responsibilities and opportunities of higher education for foreign languages?’’ 
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change in the position of the United States in world affairs. No longer are we 
safe in isolation behind the protecting barrier of the seas; we are part of a 
world of nations; we are called to the responsibility of international leader- 
ship. If we are to perform our new role wisely and well, the great mass of the 
American people must acquire a new orientation in their thinking; they must 
learn to look at the world as a whole and to plan for the part which we must 
play in that world. 

There was a time when many educators believed that it was the function of 
education to transmit the tradition of American culture. If that meant the 
interpretation of the great ideals of our heritage, we should all support the 
thesis. But if it meant a narrow indoctrination of the supremacy of the Ameri- 
can way of life, in a time of crisis and tension like the present, it could lead 
to only two ends: for the timid, to isolationism; for the aggressive, to im- 
perialism. Neither of these is adequate to our time. 

It is my conviction that the great need of our generation is a wider and 
deeper understanding of other nations and other peoples. For that, the first 
requisite is the capacity to communicate with them, to study the basic ele- 
ments of their culture, to interpret their reactions to new situations as they 
arise. How can we hope to achieve this communication, this understanding 
except through the medium of their language ? 

It is a puzzling anomaly that at the very time when more than ever before 
in our history we need that knowledge of foreign languages which is basic to 
any full understanding of foreign peoples, we should find an increasing 
tendency to eliminate foreign language study from the curriculum of our 
schools and colleges. In part, this tendency is due to a failure to re-orient our 
thinking about the role of America. But it is also due to the failure of modern 
language teachers to see clearly the nature of our responsibilities. I submit that 
we modern language teachers must re-examine our function as part of the 
American educational system. 

In the past, without thinking too much about the problem, most language 
teachers have assumed that it was their task to teach students the elementary 
skills of comprehension (reading and hearing) and expression (speaking 
and writing). It did not worry them too much that in a two-year high school 
course or a one-year college course none of the students acquired any real 
mastery of any of these skills. And if you asked them how their pupils were 
going to use these skills (and I assume that that is one of the reasons for 
acquiring any skill), they would answer that they would use reading to 
understand a foreign literature, although they knew full well that not one in 
ten would ever read a word of a foreign literature. And a few would say 
that the study of foreign languages opened the door to opportunities in for- 


eign trade. 


I admit that I have presented an exaggerated and hence unfair picture of 
our activities. Unfortunately, it is the picture which most professional edu- 
cators have drawn in their own minds. And there is enough realism in it to 
justify their interpretation. What can we modern language teachers do to 
change the picture, if it is wrong, or to correct the interpretation, if it is 


wrong ? 


We must begin with a study of the need for foreign languages in an 
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embattled America. That is one of the first tasks to which the Modern 
Language Association is addressing itself in the current study which it has 
undertaken with the support of the Rockefeller Foundation. How many 
language specialists must our colleges and universities train to meet the 
demands of the various government agencies—the Armed Forces, the State 
Department and its Foreign Service, the United Nations, and UNESCO? 
What are the needs in business, journalism, and scores of other fields? What 
are the particular languages for which we must make provision? How can we 
provide the proper training centers ? How large a reserve should we build up to 
meet possible future needs? These are questions for which we may hope to 
find specific answers and set about meeting our responsibilities to the national 
service. 

But this is the least of our opportunities. Experts we must have and we can 
train them. But the experts do not lay the foundation for international under- 
standing and peace. This must be established in the minds of the rank and file 
of the American people. Has language study any contribution to make to this 
urgent need? I believe that it has, but only on condition that we reconsider 
and redirect the objectives of modern language teaching. 

We must set up as our goal in elementary and intermediate courses some 
understanding of a foreign people and their culture, an understanding for 
which a knowledge of their language is indispensable. This is not the place to 
discuss the old question of the relative importance or order of the different 
skills. Most language teachers are agreed that the ability to read is the skill 
most likely to be used by the average student, but they are also agreed that 
the spoken word is an essential element in language learning. 

Now if we accept this new goal, it must mean a fundamental change in the 
content of our textbooks. After the most elementary exercises in under- 
standing the language, we must replace the present literary texts—most of 
them of slight literary value—with which we have been trying to entertain 
our students, with materials drawn from every phase of the foreign people’s 
culture. And I should want to supplement the materials which can be covered 
in the foreign language by appropriate readings in English. In a word, I am 
arguing for a rich and varied cultural content for all the students who study a 
foreign language. 

I would go a step farther. Since the emotions are as important as the reason 
at the level of understanding, and since the arts are the chief instrument for 
conveying emotion, I would avail myself of every instrument that would make 
the life and manners of the people they are studying more vivid, more intense. 
I mean, of course, the use of slides, pictures, records, films, and poetry, as a 
regular part of the program. 

Perhaps by now you are thinking that I have sold out to the social scientists, 
that I am trying to climb on the band wagon of the “‘area programs.” That is, 
I assure you, a mistaken interpretation. I believe deeply in the unity of human 
culture. It will not do for the humanists to withdraw from life, as though 
literature and the arts were irrelevant to the societies that men have formed. 
And the social scientists are equally in need of the humanists. How could an 
“area program” which found no place for a people’s religion, philosophy, 
arts, and letters provide any true understanding of their culture? Happily, the 
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leaders in the field are conscious of that fact. And all of the Army area 
programs were based upon a thorough knowledge of the languages involved. 

There are, I am aware, other long-term needs of the American people which 
the study of foreign languages can help to meet. At a time when loose 
thinking and loose talking may prove a threat to our very existence, it becomes 
a major function of our colleges to help their students to listen and to read 
more exactly, more critically, more wisely. That is the task of all departments. 
But the language teacher is in a peculiarly strategic position in the analysis 
of meaning, because the materials which he presents force the student to seek 
for exact equivalents, both in denotation and in connotation. Last year, at 
the end of an elementary course, one of the weaker students said to me, “I’m 
sorry, sit; I didn’t learn much Spanish. But I learned a lot of English.” 

The kind of program that I have been outlining is going to require a 
different kind of teacher. He must, of course, be an expert in the language, 
and for that, residence abroad is almost a requisite. He must, too, be familiar 
with the great literary monuments in his field, for they are the surest interpre- 
tations and revelations of a people’s genius. But beyond that he must have 
gained some insight into the history and institutions, the thought and art 
which are concomitant manifestations of that genius. And he must, above all, 
feel that it is his mission to teach his students not to parrot a few conversa- 
tional phrases or to decipher an article on chemical reactions, but rather to 
instill in them an understanding of another people, an understanding based 
on respect and sympathy. 

Now to do all this within the present requirements of the graduate depart- 
ments is clearly impossible. We must have men of scholarly mind teaching 
even our elementary courses, But I am not convinced that the accumulation of 
a knowledge of the facts of an entire literary history produces a scholarly 
mind. Nor does the production of a thesis of the most meticulous research 
give a man any warrant for guiding the first steps of a beginning student 
in language. I have long hoped that some day some institution would have 
the courage to point out that the Emperor is naked and start preparing 
graduate students for the profession they are going to practice—teaching 
undergraduates. 


GROUP 19. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCA- 

TION FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES? 


Donald Meiklejohn 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, The College of the University of Chicago 


efore I begin to try to answer directly the questions which have been 
detailed as the central business of this session, I think a general comment 

is in order about the spirit in which I approach those questions. Their first 
emphasis, as you will note, is on policy, and the principles underlying and 
prompting policy. They suggest a certain kind of priority to moral or norma- 
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tive considerations in the development of social science inquiry. Such an 
emphasis, and such a priority are, for me, quite natural and proper. Certainly 
moralism that is over-impatient can be simple-minded and unreflective. And I 
would like to try as I start to indicate my concern to avoid those shortcomings. 
The basic implication of higher education’s situation today is, for the social 
sciences, surely the importance of developing the habits of cool and mature 
reflection. I do not think that this is incompatible with a primary concern 
with normative principles. But it is, I am sure, always to some extent 
threatened by that concern. The social scientist today needs with particular 
urgency to resist the demands of simple solutions and to communicate to the 
wider public the habits of reflection, of deliberation, of impartial examination. 
Our basic service in a topsy turvy world is to show that it is possible to keep 
our heads. 

What is the role of policy considerations in initiating social science inquiry? 
The question may be either normative or descriptive; in the descriptive sense it 
certainly may be answered affirmatively. My concern rather is with the norma- 
tive question, however, and here I would argue that an affirmative answer is 
possible, though perhaps not alone a complete answer. There should be policy 
initiations to social inquiry, in other words; likewise there probably should be 
other types of initiation as well. In any case, my attention will be on the 
former ; that is, on those beginnings of inquiry which stem from problems of 
formulating and defining policy. And this means, again, from defining and 
clarifying purposes, or ends, as well as from ascertaining the ways to them and 
their accessibility. 

The problem which characteristically besets modern social scientists, of 
course, if reference is made to such ends is that the ends will vary as the 
scientists vary, that ethics is no science but an exploration of preferences, 
and that inquiries pursuant to ethical norms will have no mutual relevance. 
There is a good deal to this objection. I venture to offer two remarks that may 
partially afford an answer. In the first place, we will not go too far wrong, I 
think, if we construe policy to mean affiliated with politics, in the very broad 
sense of the concerted action of the community—that community which any 
given group of nationals (including their social scientists) have in common. A 
body politic can give coherence to its policies and so to the social science that 
seeks to inform those policies. Now this may seem offensive or totalitarian, but 
I do not believe it is. I would add, anyway, the second remark that the sorts of 
policy considerations or ends which normally appear most promising, both of 
producing results in inquiry and of bringing scientists into accord, are con- 
siderations of a mainly procedural or formal kind. Thus, in particular, I 
should recommend freedom, which I conceive in largely procedural terms, as 
a very fruitful starting point for social science inquiry. 

Furthermore, to turn to the second half of the first question, it is to be 
understood that the status of the end sought and indeed its precise meaning 
are clarified and expanded in the course of inquiry. If economics is pursued 
as an inquiry into the conditions and extent of human freedom, it seems clear 
that the initial conception held of freedom and the view of its accessibility 
and desirability may be changed in the course of encountering “the facts.” 
While it is no doubt true that the “facts” present different faces to observers 
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with different values, still, the common objective reference again supplies a 
basis for bringing different social science inquiries into a common focus. 

If the body politic’s purposes and policies are to be the ultimate initiating 
source of social science inquiry, it need not be at all the case that the social 
scientists are hired hands and nothing more. For the examination of the 
meaning, the conditions, the consequences, the accessibility of ends valued by 
the community informs the community about the policies it should follow, and 
also about the ways it should think about them. In the deep sense, however 
humorous it may seem to say it, the social scientists should be the basic source 
of a society's sense of humor. For social science is forever saying to society, 
if this is what you want (as you say), then this is what you must pay, this is 
how you will have to travel, these are the other things you will have too. 

Yet as social science thus educates the general public in respect to that 
public’s ends and means, the public must at the same time pass judgment, 
somehow, on that education, and so on the social scientists. And we have here, 
in the ancient Platonic dilemma to which the Platonic answer is for us 
unavailable, our most acute problem. I can only suggest the form of an answer. 
That is, that the social scientists themselves achieve the explicit and luminous 
account of their procedures that may be sufficient to give the public clues by 
which to judge the procedures which the social scientists have followed. The 
substance of the inquiry will be beyond the public’s time or capacity, but 
their procedure need not be, at least not for the so-called ‘‘attentive’’ element 
of the public. 

If the above has any validity, it follows that expertness in social science 
must include, in addition to the familiar qualities of perception, discrimina- 
tion, ingenuity, etc., especial proficiency in communication. The job of the 
social scientist simply is not done with discovery and abstract formulation. 
He must in the end inform public policy, and to that he must reach the policy 
formers in terms which permit them the full understanding which permits 
the sort of procedural evaluation suggested above. He must accordingly be 
expert in the double relation to other people of being at once scientific investi- 
gator and also fellow-communicator. Or, as Frank Knight remarks, following 
Kant, a social scientist must be able to regard other men both as natural 
objects of study and also as other students, other policy-makers. 

Now the notion of the policy-oriented social science must, of course, 
encounter in particular the objection that however well it may function within 
a given culture, it will only produce confusion in the field of intercultural 
understanding—that it in fact makes that phrase self-contradictory. But my 
own conviction, and it rests ultimately upon empirical grounds, is that inquiries 
initiated from such very general and formal policy principles as freedom, or 
gradualness, or adherence to social unity, provide a basis sufficiently broad to 
show the unity, rather than the necessary diversity of different cultures. One 
need not assert a universal human ethic, though I should be inclined to myself, 
to hold that in moral matters there is very wide agreement among men, at least 
as wide as the agreement on purely theoretical, non-policy principles which 
otherwise would be employed as initiating points for social science. 

When we turn, finally, to the problem of America’s leadership in a divided 
world, it seems to me that in both the generalized and specialized education 
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fields the social scientist's job is substantially as described above—that of edu- 
cation and of communication. Americans who believe in freedom and dis- 
believe in imperialism must conceive of leadership in the terms appropriate 
to rational guidance and assistance, and not of dictation. As the question : 
suggests, the peculiar dilemma of mankind today is to live in a world tragically iW 
divided and yet struggling to be one. The form of unity is not yet known, yet 
the unity seems, I suppose, imperative to most of us—in some form or 
other. The general education in which the social sciences play a part must 
consider the possible forms that unity can take: and in the very process it 
provides a basis for furthering it—not a sufficient basis but a necessary one. 
In its various specialized forms, the social science of the future affords promise 
of continuing and refining the self-discovery of a not inconceivable world 
community. At the present time we are, perforce, harnessing our best social 
science techniques to achieve destruction of social cohesion on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain. We can hope that we may have the opportunity to apply 
similar techniques and wisdom to a positive enterprise of social cohesion 
before our time runs out. 


GROUP 20. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR THE NATURAL SCIENCES? 


W. L. Ayres 


Dean, School of Science, Purdue University 






n the first place, I should make clear my interpretation of the phrase ‘‘the 
l natural sciences” as it is used in this Conference. Traditionally, we have 
understood by this phrase those sciences which examine matter in its natural 
form as opposed to the analytical or experimental sciences, such as physics and i 
chemistry. Thus it has been traditional to understand by the phrase “the Hl 
natural sciences” the biological and earth sciences only, and exclude the 
physical sciences. However, as I look over the program of this Conference, I 
see no division for the physicial sciences; and I am, therefore, interpreting 
the phrase “the natural sciences” as including the entire realm of the pure 
sciences—biological, earth, and physical, and perhaps even mathematics might 
sneak in the back door under my broad interpretation. 

In some ways I consider this very fortunate for in discussing education it is 
not desirable to make our compartments too confining. The ever-growing 
interrelationships of our disciplines are such that many a biologist finds him- 
self hampered by lack of knowledge of organic chemistry or statistics, and the 
border lines between physics and chemistry and between physiology and 
biochemistry are almost nonexistent. Thus, I think it is quite appropriate that 
all the persons interested in the education of scientists and of general edu- 
cation in the entire scientific field should sit down together at a discussion 
table to mingle our experiences, backgrounds, and judgments. 
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Now I should like to turn my attention to the subject of the group dis- 
cussion itself—What are the present and future responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties of higher education for the natural sciences?—keeping in mind this 
encyclopedic definition of natural sciences. It seems to me that our subject 
matter falls naturally into two divisions: one, the training of specialists, and 
the other the contribution of the natural sciences to the development of the 
intellect and understanding of the student who will specialize in another 
area. Also, a natural offspring of this latter question might be our responsi- 
bility for public relations in the field of the natural sciences. 

Let me first turn my attention to the question of the training of the spe- 
cialists themselves, and to begin, let us consider the biological sciences. What 
are the weakest points in the past training of these scientists? I suggest that 
the weakness lies in the narrowness of their training and that they need addi- 
tional training in mathematics, statistics, and chemistry. Recently a brilliant 
young professor of bacteriology said to me that we are at present training our 
undergraduate majors in bacteriology through courses in bacteriology which 
are largely routine in nature. He said that for graduate training in bacteri- 
ology this is exactly the wrong thing to do. These students should be en- 
couraged to take little or no bacteriology as undergraduates but to concentrate 
in biological and organic chemistry. While this statement may shock more 
orthodox bacteriologists, and they may rightly disagree, it does highlight the 
need for more and more chemistry as the biologist turns from his traditional 
role as a classifying naturalist into his more modern role of an experimenter 
on living organisms and tissues. So I should raise the issue of just how much 
chemistry is needed in the training of a biologist and just when is this chem- 
istry training best accomplished ? In addition biologists, and for that matter all 
scientists, are beginning to lean more and more heavily on the subject of sta- 
tistics as guiding the design of their experimental work and the analysis of the 
resulting data. Twenty years ago I saw few sigmas in scientific papers, and I 
do not recall ever having seen the notion of significant difference even men- 
tioned. Today the symbols and terms of statistics are becoming commonplace 
throughout all scientific papers, and the scientist without a good grounding 
in statistics is terribly handicapped. Thus I would suggest that one of the 
major weaknesses of our training of biological scientists at the present time 
is this absence of statistical training, and I would raise for discussion questions 
as what kind of statistics? how much? and when should it be taught ? 

As we turn to physics and chemistry, I think the most obvious lack in our 
training is sufficient training in the other subject where the major lies in one 
of these two fields. This appears to be well recognized, however, and perhaps 
need not trouble us long. Also, mathematics is of considerable importance in 
both of these sciences, and this need seems to be well recognized, and in most 
cases, is being taken care of. On the other hand, I would raise the question 
as to the need for statistics in the training of specialists in these areas and also 
whether some training in the biological field may not be desirable for at least 
certain persons in physics and chemistry. In the case of young physicists and 
chemists, I should also suggest the possibility that there appears to be an 
absence of social science and philosophy in their training. It has been my 
observation that the students majoring in the fields of physics and chemistry 
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resist most violently any attempt to broaden their education into the field of 
social science and philosophy. Someone has remarked that one of the most 
peculiar phenomena of the post-World-War-II years was the frantic search of 
the nuclear physicist for a social philosophy. 

Since we do not train for geology at my particular institution, I do not feel 
well qualified to suggest possible weaknesses in the training of these indi- 
viduals. From my reading, however, I am inclined to suspect that the weakness 
may lie particularly in the area of physics. 

Now as we turn to the question of general education, I should like to 
observe that of all the academic disciplines the natural scientists seem to me to 
be the most cool toward the general education movement. While I should not 
like to belabor this point at length, I should like to raise the question of 
whether this is due to a fundamental weakness in the general education 
movement, which our scientific people perceive, or whether the natural 
scientist has had in the past a fairly satisfactory technique which he is un- 
willing to desert in favor of the tenets of general education. My own thinking 
leads me to believe the latter is the case. 

With the tremendous scientific implications of our complex modern in- 
dustrial civilization, it seems unthinkable to me that the scientific area should 
be ignored in the education of any student. So we should examine carefully 
the precise nature of this general education training in the sciences. The 
fundamental problems here are how shall it be organized? how shall it be 
administered? and who shall teach it? Shall the general education course in 
the life sciences center around man and his environment, as does the course 
at the University of Wisconsin, or shall it follow a more historical and 
Great Books point of view? To what extent shall it be practical and to what 
extent shall it be theoretical? In particular, shall it consider an introduction 
to the field of genetics and heredity? Should it be taught with or without 
laboratory ? Shall it concentrate on man and the common animals, or should 
it also include considerable discussion of the plant kingdom? To what extent 
should biological classifications enter into the course? These are some of the 
questions which are pertinent for our discussion in this area. 

On the physical science side, I should suggest that we discuss points of view 
for and against a single course in this area. The single course has the advantage 
of showing the unity and interrelations of the various disciplines here. How- 
ever, there is the disadvantage of covering so much ground as to dilute the 
material too much. Also, the single comprehensive course makes the location 
of the proper instructor more difficult. How do these advantages and dis- 
advantages weigh against each other? It seems here that we have food for 
considerable thought and discussion. 

A more general problem is the question of whether the general education 
courses in both the physical and the life sciences shall be taught by a staff 
specially trained and recruited for this purpose, or by selected members of the 
traditional scientific departments, The former has the advantage that the staff 
is thoroughly in sympathy with, and indoctrinated in, the ideals of the general 
education movement. It has the disadvantages of creating a separate academic 
compartment with almost certain rivalries and jealousies between it and the 
well-established traditional departments. 
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GROUP 21. SOME PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION FOR 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION* 


Richard L. Kozelka 


Dean, School of Business Administration, University of Minnesota 
















school of business administration is a relatively new member in the 

family of professional schools in a university. As a new member in a 
large family, it has had to earn recognition, dress in hand-me-downs, and 
suffer the growing pains which lead to maturity. The rush of veterans into 
business training after World War II caused many schools of business to stretch 
awkwardly beyond the sleeves and cuffs of cast-off garments. As a result some 
of our schools are now in magnificent new buildings with splendid equipment. 
Unfortunately, not all of our problems of professional training can be met in 
this simple, but expensive fashion. We are still struggling with problems of 
curriculum, selection of students and faculty, and trying to estimate the 
dimensions of the job which we have undertaken. 

Preparation for responsibilities in business, particularly in business adminis- 
tration, has followed the pattern of growth of other professions, The first 
stage was “learning by doing,” working under some acknowledged master in 
an apprenticeship system. Under such circumstances, a young man with good 
native intelligence and proper personality could learn the essentials of his 
chosen field by watching and assisting his master. Under the old apprentice- 
ship codes, provision was also made for his “general education” through 
lessons from the master’s wife, and through insistence on regular church-going 
habits. Such methods might be adequate when life was simple and the world 
of knowledge and skills was quite limited. 

Preparation for business is still closer to the apprentice stage than for law 
and medicine. The public interest is still considered adequately safeguarded by 
competition so that a license is not required as a mark of competence, as is the 
case in many European countries. Competition can be wasteful of time and 
human resources, so those who are responsible for the selection of the next 
generation of business managers have turned increasingly to our private and 
public school system for the selection and training of this new generation. At 
first the curriculum was a matter of indifference, as long as the student ac- 
quired a disciplined mind, satisfactory work habits, and some of the social 
graces. The arts and skills of management were learned on the job. 

































Specialization 

A great deal has been learned about management in the last two genera- 
tions, and this new knowledge has been reduced to principles which can be 
learned through study and formal training. This is not to say that studying the 
book is all that is necessary for successful management. However, manage- 















* This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘‘What are the implications of present and future 
responsibilities and opportunities of higher education for business education?’’ 
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ment can be a useful and respectable part of a curriculum at the collegiate 
level. The subject is taught not only in schools of business administration, but 
also in schools of engineering and public administration, and even in liberal 
arts colleges, where it appears as an elective bait in an otherwise classical 
curriculum of economics. Let us consider first the problems in schools of 
business administration, which illustrate the difficulties in curriculum building. 
Management is a generic term which applies to the many functions of a 
business enterprise. In practice, it is subdivided into many areas. Therein lies 
our great responsibility, the proper control of the tendency toward specializa- 
tion. The demand for fragmentation and specialization arises from several 
sources. 

The first source of pressure is the student who seeks at least one highly 
specific course of sequence which will sound impressive and immediately 
usable when he applies for that crucial first job. There has been some reaction 
from this tendency as the students find that some of the major national em- 
ployers give serious and favorable consideration to breadth of training. 
Nevertheless, the student hopes to offer his prospective employer a record of 
useful-sounding courses, “practical” courses, in lieu of that precious com- 
modity—"‘experience’’"—which many employers demand, but few are willing 
to give the neophyte. ; 

A second source of pressure for specialization is the employer or trade 
group. Every dean of a school of business administration can tell you of 
pressure groups which urge courses along narrower and narrower lines within 
the applied fields. The weary dean, in his more discouraged moments, attri- 
butes to these insistent groups motives of prestige-seeking, rather than 
genuine interest in sound foundations for their particular areas. Sometimes 
the heat from these demands can be drawn off to generate steam and en- 
thusiasm for a course or even a curriculum in an extension or adult education 
program which meets a real community need, without reference to any degree 
program. 

A powerful influence, both actual and potential, for specialization in the 
curriculum is the presence or the threat of a law requiring a license, or other- 
wise limiting entrance to a particular occupation or field. The law may bar 
from the qualifying examination those who have not graduated from accredited 
schools or have not elected a prescribed curriculum, prescribed in alarming 
detail. At the present time this is causing grave concern to the top adminis- 
trative levels of our colleges and universities. It is also causing concern to the 
faculties of @rofessional schools, such as schools of business administration. 
Perhaps it is just part of the age-old conflict in the division of responsibilities 
for the education and preparation of our youth for a useful part in our national 
life. If business and particular segments of it can induce our institutions of 
formal education to give more detailed and “useful” instruction, the expensive 
process of selection and training of new personnel is simplified. Fortunately, 
the shortsightedness of this approach is recognized by many of our leading 
corporations, and by many of the leading practitioners in the business 
specialties. Nevertheless, there are plenty of instances, particularly at the state 
and local level, of strong requests for special courses aimed toward a particu- 
lar field. The faculty which ignores such requests may alienate the affections of 
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influential friends and turn away potential students. The alternative is a per- 
sistent and persuasive campaign of education of legislators, and their business 
and bureaucratic advisers, to convince them of the superiority of a more 
fundamental type of training. It is not easy. 

A third source of pressure for specialization in the curriculum is the faculty 
member himself. If he is an enthusiastic teacher, can we condemn him for 
some distortion of vision which makes his field the key to successful business 
operation? I prefer that interpretation to the uncomplimentary charge of 
empire-building. Nevertheless, a competent and aggressive staff member may 
attract students, research funds and materials, and national recognition by an 
imposing array of specialized courses. 

What constitutes overspecialization? There is no simple answer. The 
availability of competent faculty with the requisite professional training and 
experience is undoubtedly a factor. This is no place for a jack-of-all-trades. 
The maturity of the field, in terms of research production and well-grounded 
text materials, and a body of recognized principles as contrasted with mere 
description and classification, will set the limits of useful fragmentation. 
Regional emphasis and regional needs may justify additional courses which 
satisfy a deeper need than local pride. 


The Liberal Arts College 


Preparation for a business career has not been, and probably never will be, 
the exclusive privilege of the school of business administration. Historically, 
many such schools stemmed from the department of economics in a university. 
Many of our present business leaders can point with pride to their training 
in a department of economics in a university or in a liberal arts college. This 
practice will probably continue, although perhaps in diminishing proportion. 
The liberal arts college may become deeply concerned by the trend of students 
toward the professional school of business administration, and seek to stem the 
tide by offering competing courses. It is a grave question how far the college 
can expand its program in economics in its applied aspects, and remain, in 
truth, a liberal arts college. It is easy to succumb to the temptation. It is not 
necessary for the most part to equip and maintain expensive shops and 
laboratories and clinics. There is no state licensing board to rap the knuckles 
of the college administration with the threat of withholding approval for 
eligibility. A textbook and a willing faculty, even if not especially interested 
or competent, will make good the promise in the catalogue. But the result is 
not a genuine service to the student or to the real function and @pportunity of 
the liberal arts college. It should restrain itself and limit its offerings to the 
fundamentals in economics. Then the college may recommend its graduates 
for the graduate professional program of a school of business administration, 
or for the training program which has been developed by many corporations, 
large and small, for college graduates. Some basic training in accounting and 
statistics is helpful in understanding our economic mechanism, but specialized 
courses in accounting, advertising, personnel administration, and similar 
courses, all too often are a concession to a shortsighted competition for 
students, and a sacrifice of the quality of the program which is the hallmark of 
the liberal arts college. 
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New Demands 


The demands which are made by the growing field of business are limited 
to the traditional curriculum leading to the bachelor’s or master’s degree. The 
school of business administration, and, to a lesser degree, the department of 
economics of a liberal arts college, may find itself carrying a variegated and 
back-breaking load if it tries to accede to the many requests for its cooperation 
and services. What is the obligation of the school of business administration 
in this situation? Even if we use the pleasanter term of opportunities instead 
of obligation, someone still has to do the job. What are some of the “oppor- 
tunities” which may turn into burdensome obligations? There is the short 
conference of specialized or general character. Perhaps the sponsors are seek- 
ing only the prestige of the campus address, plus low-cost housing and dining 
arrangements, This is not to minimize the effect of a campus atmosphere in 
opening the minds of the registrants and increasing their receptivity. The 
faculty member may not even be aware of the presence of such a conference 
on the campus. At the other extreme is the short conference in which the 
university or college takes the initiative and makes all the preparations. Only 
one who has gone through the experience of program-building knows the 
frustrations, disappointments, and harassments which add up to a “successful” 
conference. The wear and tear on the faculty member is severe because the 
experience is so foreign to his normal activity. Is it worth the new friends and 
contacts, the stimulating papers and discussions, the new horizons for stu- 
dents and faculty, the possible research opportunities? In many cases the 
answer is an unqualified affirmative, but often the physical and nervous cost 
is high, and at the expense of the regular program. 

A modern development of the short conference is the more extended “‘exec- 
utive development” program, which may or may not carry recreational over- 
tones, if conducted in the summertime on a campus richly endowed with 
natural advantages. These programs are planned on a very intensive basis and 
call for a modification of faculty approach and teaching techniques to match 
the character of the participants, who are usually carefully selected from the 
“junior executive” group. 

Another extra-curricular activity, which was the historic origin of some of 
our outstanding schools of business administration, is the course whose 
primary purpose was or is adult education. Usually this is an evening course 
and may vary from the very timely and specific course “Television and Radio 
Management” or “Foundry Accounting’ to the very broad course in “Inter- 
national Economic Problems.” These courses satisfy a real need and it is 
natural that those seeking new skills or greater understanding should turn 
to the centers of learning where the expert resides. The difficulty lies in 
drawing a sensible line between the adult education program and the degree 
program for which the institution was established. The temptation is to add 
one on top of the other until the faculty member suffers a form of combat 
fatigue and both programs lose. The problem is not made easier in these days 
when both faculty and administration hesitate to turn down any opportunity 
to sustain or augment income, personal or institutional. 

Another field in which the school of business administration may be asked 
to assume responsibility is the terminal program short of the orthodox four- 
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year term. Many junior colleges have a commercial or business progtam for 
those whose resources or native capacities place a four-year objective out of 
reach. These two-year programs are much less common in the university in the 
field of business. The development of the two-year ““Technical-Aid” program 
in the engineering schools may show the way for a similar development in 
schools of business. Much work remains to be done to establish the objective, 
the market, and the methods for this junior level of achievement. Meanwhile, 
the school of business administration has a professional responsibility to keep 
in touch with the problems and programs of those institutions which are trying 
to meet the need. 


Work-Study Programs 


A constant challenge in education for business administration, and, for 
that matter, in all education, is motivation and giving the student some sense 
of the reality of the problems which he is studying in the classroom. The 
apprenticeship system satisfied this lack in some degree, although often at the 
cost of other equally valid objectives of education. The modern counterpart of 
this method is the work-study or internship program, which is receiving much 
attention these days. It is not new in the field of business administration, but 
it has achieved more impetus since World War II. Business is showing con- 
siderable interest and cooperation. Is this a reflection of the tight labor market 
in a period of high production and employment, to shrivel and disappear at 
the first sign of slack in the labor supply? Is the program limited to major 
industrial centers and the schools located therein? What is the optimum time 
necessary to gain the benefits of work experience without unduly lengthening 
the total school period? What recognition will be given to the program by 
local draft boards during the long period which seems to lie ahead, when 
young men must justify every postponement of their obligation for military 
service? Is the opportunity limited to those students who are acceptable to 
the cooperating employers, or can this be made a requirement of every stu- 
dent seeking the business degree? What are the administrative costs and re- 
quirements for operating this system? Is a special kind of faculty necessary 
to teach in this program? How does it affect the relations between the school 
of business administration and other parts of the university? Some objectives 
of the work-study program are achieved in part and in an informal manner by 
the thousands of students in metropolitan centers who are earning a degree in 
business through night-school classes. However, this type of experience lacks 
the conscious plan of progressive observation which is usually a part of the 
blueprint of the internship program. 


General or Liberal Education 


So far, most of the attention has been centered on the problems of special- 
ized technical training for responsibility in business administration. The pro- 
fessional program would be incomplete if it did not include a substantial 
component of non-professional courses, which may be “general,” in the 
current sense of the term, or fairly specific, but distinctly outside the field of 
business. The businessman who is worthy of the heritage of a university or 
college degree must stand ready to accept his share of the responsibility for 
community citizenship, as well as his responsibility to make his enterprise 
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an efficient and successful business undertaking. He should be aware of the 
cultural, social, and political relationships, as well as the economic relation- 
ships of his industry or business in the community. Increasingly, he must 
realize the ramification of the international responsibilities which we have no 
choice but to accept. How can this part of the educational objective be 
achieved, together with the professional preparation, and all in four years? 
We share this dilemma with other professional areas which also seek to 
achieve a balance which is at least the beginning of wisdom and competence 
in the graduate on commencement day. The guardians of cultural and general 
education—the liberal arts colleges and the arts and letters departments of our 
universities—are not fighting a rearguard action to protect vested interests in 
an obsolete field of learning. They have many friends and allies, not only 
among the faculty of the professional schools, but among the practitioners in 
the profession. This still leaves plenty of room for disagreements and honest 
differences of opinion over survey courses, prerequisites, language require- 
ments, and disciplinary values. The experiments in integrated courses, the 
problem approach, contemporary civilization, and similar efforts are interest- 
ing, valuable, and hopeful. There remains more than a little truth in the 
sweeping phrase, “It depends more on the teacher than on the subject matter,” 
if a student is to learn to think and to understand and to know. The harassed 
and discouraged department head attempting to recruit that kind of teacher 
feels sure that the breed has died out. 

No matter how difficult the road, the value of a sound component of gen- 
eral education in a professional curriculum is undeniable. This is particularly 
true in preparation for business, where imagination, flexibility, and adapta- 
bility to new situations are at least as important as technical skill. The busi- 
nessman has been, and will probably continue to be for some time, a member 
of the aggressive leadership in his community and in the nation. In this 
capacity he must have a professional education which not only helps him to 
be efficient in his business operations, as measured by the maligned term, 
“profit,” but his leadership outside his business must show that broad under- 
standing and breadth of vision which demonstrate capacity for social re- 


sponsibility. 


GROUP 22. CURRENT PROBLEMS IN 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION* 


W. L. Everitt 


Dean, College of Engineering, University of Illinois 


he problems I wish to present here are admittedly not new. I doubt if 

anyone can list any which have not been the subject of much discussion. 
I hope and trust, however, that while the fences look familiar, the fruits we 
shall find within them will whet our appetites and have much that is nourish- 
ing. 


* This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘What are the implications of present and future 
responsibilities and opportunities of higher education for technological education?’’ 
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Like any established discipline, engineering education investigates itself 
constantly. The American Society of Engineering Education has this year 
set up a Committee on Evaluation of Engineering Education. Many of the 
problems presented here were verbalized by a subcommittee of that group, of 
which the author was chairman. 

In these explorations there is a place for the jet flyer who goes over at 600 
miles an hour. He will see enly the big features of his own province, true; 
but he will also see where that province adjoins and, in fact, appears to 
flow and blend into other provinces which, to the man on the ground, may 
seem not only quite distinct but alien. And there is, of course, a place for 
the man on the ground—for a lot of him. We do not want him to be 
myopic, but we do want him to scrutinize every square yard. 

Today I am going to be neither a jet flyer nor a pedestrian. I shall want to 
partake now and again of the qualities of each. But in the main I would like 
to take a helicopter trip with you, moving down at times for a close—though 
I hope not unduly minute—survey. 

To speak literally, as an engineering educator I would first ask: Have we 
adequately identified our present goals and responsibilities ? I would suggest at 
least three specific questions that deserve our attention. 

1. Should we lay more stress than we now do on action as the goal of 
engineering ? Particularly in colleges where much emphasis is put on research, 
and throughout a// engineering colleges in those courses which must give 
the student a great deal of factual information or stress a high degree of pre- 
ciseness and neatness, a serious danger arises. This is the likelihood that 
teachers and students will forget that the engineer's function is to contribute 
to action—to what in his day and his environment is regarded as practical 
and profitable action. Committees and administrative officers—but above all 
the individual teacher—must recognize this function. They must then adjust 
their curriculums, the content of single courses, their teaching methods, and 
their counseling techniques. 

Now all of us are aware that some kinds of activism are illegitimate. There- 
fore, within every college of engineering there should be some men who know 
the worst that can be said against activism as a philosophy—against our doc- 
trine that practical, profitable action is the goal of the engineer. These men 
should know what they mean by “practical” and “profitable,” and what 
semantic and ethical dangers lurk in those words. These men should know at 
least the general outlines and the main defenses of such other philosophies of 
behavior as contemplation and intellectual speculation. Finally, of course, I 
believe they should not only know these things but transmit them (in general, 
subtly rather than directly) to their colleagues. 

In this connection, however, there is a sub-problem: The techniques we 
should use in educating our students for practical and profitable action. I 
may not be too hopeful, but I am inclined to believe that our problem here is 
more negative than positive. It is mainly one of clearing away underbrush and 
deadwood. In literal terms, our main job is to see to it that curriculums, 
courses, and teaching methods do not inadvertently overstress approaches and 
skills which, however valuable in themselves, tend to retard or indeed con- 
geal the current of action. 
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2. How far is it the duty of the engineering college to help develop 
“qualities of leadership,” especially various administrative and executive 
abilities ? Most engineering colleges believe that such a duty does properly fall 
to them. But, frankly, we bog down in the “how” problems. We need more 
study of, and more experimentation with, methods of inculcating qualities of 
leadership. The methods will doubtless have to vary according to the way in 
which we deal with undergraduates and with graduate students, and may 
have to vary from branch to branch of engineering. 

3. Finally, should we devise and give programs in the philosophy and 
methods of engineering for non-engineering students ? We are about to set up, 
as an experiment, such a course at the University of Illinois, intended for 
undergraduates. If it succeeds, another division of the University will want us 
to prepare an analogous course for graduate students. 

What I have just been saying is perhaps a good bridge to the second of 
our five major questions this morning. In meeting our present obligations, 
what problems require our unremitting attention? This I think we can break 
down into half a dozen specific questions. Since time is passing and these 
questions are familiar to you, let me just list them: 

1. What effective methods can engineering colleges use to initiate the de- 
velopment in their students of “engineering judgment”? I trust that in our 
discussion period several of you will give suggestions and recommendations 
on this matter. My own feeling is that teachers of other disciplines—law, 
medicine, commerce, architecture, perhaps the fine arts—have much to teach 
us engineering teachers as to how professional judgment can be developed. 

2. Related to the foregoing is how can we help the student learn to deal 
with situations that are new to him, on his own initiative, and with well- 
ordered professional thinking ? 

3. What, if any, techniques must be taught to engineers, and what is the 
minimum degree of proficiency that should be expected in any technique 
so identified? Are there any fundamental principles that should guide the 
engineering teacher as to the inclusion of ‘‘techniques” in his courses? ° 

4. How does one distinguish the teaching of “techniques” from the 
“illustration of fundamental principles by concrete examples” ? At present, the 
only yardstick is that we illustrate fundamental principles, whereas the other 
fellow teaches “mere techniques.” 

5. What is the proper place of extra-curricular activities (of the several 
kinds) in the educational process? For example, are student professional so- 
cieties being utilized as effectively as they might be? Can many “‘humanistic- 
social” values, attitudes, and, so to speak, skills be inculcated as well by 
extra-curricular as by curricular means, or indeed better ? 

6. What can be done in college to prepare the student to continue to learn 
after his formal education is ended? to encourage him to do so? Engineering 
colleges have not been indifferent to the “continuing education” movement; 
but all too many of us have neglected to foster in our own students the de- 
sire to avail themselves of it. 

We have, then, plenty of tasks within the framework of our present re- 
sponsibilities. What about the future? This question might be phrased: 
What probable changes in the scope and functions of engineering and its 
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relations to other major fields of activity can we identify that will entail 
changes in the scope, perspective, and functions of engineering education ? 
This resolves itself into many smaller questions—smaller, but still large 
enough to tax our foresight and judgment heavily. I restrict myself to two 
of these: 

1. What areas of physics, chemistry, mathematics, and biology not now 
taught in the undergraduate curriculums are likely to be translated into sig- 
nificant engineering practice within the next twenty or twenty-five years, and 
with what effect on the undergraduate engineering curriculum? I hope that 
some of you have brought a large crystal ball with you and will be willing to 
use it on both parts of this question. Or, shifting to graphical terminology, 
I hope many of you will be willing to extrapolate, and to predict trends. 
My own: extrapolation indicates this: Some undergraduate engineering stu- 
dents, and a considerably larger number of those who will do graduate re- 
search, will soon need to know much that we now do not teach them about 
the non-Euclidean geometries, mathematic-symbolic logic, information theory, 
group theory, and other higher studies that may help to unite the physical, 
chemical, and biological disciplines. In physics, quantum theory, and particu- 
larly its application to the solid state and to nuclear fission, is going to govern 
much of the engineering of the future. Correctively, I foresee that an increas- 
ing percentage of our undergraduates may need to have a firm grounding in 
statistics, and that graduate students in certain fields of engineering research 
may need to go farther and to delve into statistical theory. To what ex- 
tent courses of the sorts I have named should be given jointly for engineers 
and for students specializing in other fields—this is a further question, on 
which some of you, I hope, will wish to speak during our discussion period. 

2. Should we explore intensively a possible reclassification of the bases. of 
our curriculums within engineering? By tradition, we teach ‘“branches”— 
civil, mechanical, electrical, chemical, and so on. Some engineering colleges 
further subdivide. A few colleges combine the teaching of commerce or 
business administration with engineering under such curricular variations as 
Industrial Management Engineering and the like. What I am saying is that 
perhaps we should make a thorough study—disregarding vested interests as 
far as possible—into the wisdom of setting up our curriculums in terms of 
such engineering functions as research, design, production, etc. The whole 
complex relationship of this issue with such other problems as levels of stu- 
dent ability, the professional and social connections of technicianship with 
engineering, and registration and accreditation of engineers—this entire com- 
plex will make the study difficult, but it may prove rewarding. If we decide 
that our present “branches” basis is sound, we shall at least have a clearer, 
fuller, and more logical foundation for our belief and practice than we do 
today. 

As a fourth question let me propose: In view of probable engineering, in- 
dustrial, and social changes, what educational functions that we now per- 
form will have to be performed much differently ? 

Many of you must be thinking, “The present and prospective obligations 
that have already been named are more than any engineering college can 
carry without going to a five- or six-year undergraduate curriculum.” Such 
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an extension of our course of study may indeed prove unavoidable. But since 
there are also many arguments against it, I should like to pose a possible 
alternative: the development of differing engineering programs in different 
institutions so that curriculums will not be so nearly alike as at present. If 
this differentiation should come to seem desirable, then how can we make it 
feasible? Specifically, upon what bases should the differentiation be de- 
veloped ? How should it be appraised and coordinated nationally ? How would 
it affect programs of student guidance, selection, counseling, and placement? 
Once again, I hope we have some extrapolators among us, and I hope they 
will not hesitate to be bold in their judgments and predictions. All of us can, 
of course, perceive many obstacles to such a differentiation among engineering 
colleges. What seems to be needed is a willingness and an ability to con- 
template the overcoming of these obstacles, a willingness and an ability to test 
the results of differentiation. 

Whether we do or do not differentiate, I can see at least four present func- 
tions of the engineering colleges which may have to be performed differently 
in the future under the impact of the engineering, industrial, and social 
changes that are coming upon us. Let me list for discussion some questions 
this raises. 

1. What curricular and other means should engineering colleges use to 
inculcate net only a knowledge but a deep sense of professional ethics? This 
question, important enough today, will become vital in the next two decades. 
The answers we give to it will be greatly affected by changes in the employ- 
ment status of engineers, changes which may be even greater in the next 
twenty years than in the past twenty. We shall also be influenced by changes 
in the status of other professions—the legal, the medical, the academic—and 
by the probable rise of other groups to professional status. And of course the 
problem of trade unions is a very important factor in our decisions concerning 
the content of engineering ethics and the methods of “building” these ethics 
into the character of today’s and tomorrow's engineer. 

2. Germane to this matter of professional ethics, though clearly separable 
from it, is another problem: To what extent should the philosophy of ex- 
panding science, as contrasted with its information, be stressed in engineering 
education so that there may be a more common bond of understanding be- 
tween engineers and scientists and so that engineers may follow the scientific 
research of the future with literate understanding? The bearing of this ques- 
tion on the engineer's vocational efficiency needs no underlining, but its bear- 
ing upon professional ethics also merits emphasis. The nub seems to be this: 
A danger to which engineers are prone, and a danger likely to increase if, 
as I have urged, we increase our stress upon action as the goal of engineering, 
is that we may use improperly some of the premises and particularly some of 
the discoveries of the scientist. This improper application of science springs 
far oftener from ignorance than from bad intent. Most engineers are men of 
good will, but some of them are narrow in their views and need broadening. 
Not merely to better their technological performance but assure more under- 
standing of the general welfare, it seems to many of us that we ought to give 
our students a deeper comprehension of the aims, methods, limitations, and 
virtues of expanding science. 
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Three instrumental problems are worth a brief mention at this point: (a) To 
what extent should undergraduate instruction try to keep the student 

acquainted with recent research developments in engineering and closely 

allied sciences? (b) To what extent should this end, if desirable, be attained 

by a considerable participation of upperclass undergraduates in research? (c) 

To what extent should it be attained instead by instructor and outside-lecturer 
description and explanation? 

3. To broaden the scope of our inquiry again, let me raise one further ques- 
tion about our obligations in the foreseeable future: Will our responsibilities 
in the fields of counseling and guidance, including job-placement, expand 
greatly as the engineering, industrial, and social changes now in process come 
to fruition? Many engineering educators believe we do not today adequately 
fulfill these responsibilities. I am willing to step aside from that particular 
controversy: but assuredly we must give serious thought to the question 
whether in 1960 our counseling should not be both broader and more pene- 
trating than it now is. In particular, we should consider whether our responsi- 
bilities will include more help to students on their personal problems. We 
should consider whether it is wise to separate counsel on personal problems 
from counsel and guidance on “academic” and placement problems. I sub- 
mit that perhaps we engineering educators have tended to “‘atomize” unduly 
the personalities of our students. Maybe we need to know more about Gestalt 
and to put our knowledge into practice more effectively. And almost certainly 
we shall need to do more counseling, and better counseling, of our graduate 
students than has been customary. We have been so afraid of “coddling 
grown men” that we have often passed by on the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. 

We come now to the fifth and last of our major questions: In designing 
and carrying out the present and prospective functions of engineering educa- 
tion, what cooperation do we need from other disciplines and agencies and 
how shall we secure this cooperation ? 

We already seek and receive much cooperation. To take as an example only 
the American Society for Engineering Education, let us note that among its 
committees are those on Membership of Associated Institutions, the Co- 
ordinating Committee on Relations with the Federal Government, and the 
Committee on Atomic Energy Education, and that the ASEE has official repre- 
sentatives on ten or a dozen committees, boards, and commissions. Among 
these are the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Council on Education, the American Standards Association, the 
Advisory Council of Educational Testing Service, the Engineering Manpower 
Commission, the Advisory Board of the National Bureau of Engineering 
Registration, and, of course, the Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment and the National Research Council. 

Naturally, too, the ASEE and most of its member institutions singly work 
with a host of agencies and organizations in other occupational and social 
fields. 

But I think that the collaboration will go even further in the next two 
decades. In order not to run over the time I should take for this introductory 
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helicopter trip, let me limit myself to four matters pertaining to such collabora- 
tion: 

1. With what other groups should engineering educators cooperate in de- 
ciding the optimum duration of professional education leading to the first 
degree? A few moments ago, in another connection, I referred to the possibil- 
ity that our traditional four years of undergraduate study might prove in- 
sufficient for doing properly all of our present and prospective tasks. The 
problem is, of course, a much larger one than I indicated in just touching 
upon it. And assuredly any action that engineering colleges as a group may 
take regarding the length of the undergraduate course will not, if we are 
wise, be unilateral. 

2. Another problem on which we should at least utilize information and 
suggestions from outside the engineering profession concerns the offering of 
non-engineering degree curriculums by institutions that are primarily colleges 
of engineering and that the public thinks of as such. Many such colleges now 
offer degrees in chemistry, mathematics, forestry, geology, business administra- 
tion, etc. The time may be approaching when the profession as a whole should 
seriously consider the wisdom of approving, curtailing, or extending this 
trend. I think we should take counsel of colleges of education, educational 
societies, and conferences that deal with much more than technological 
education, and agencies representing education for other and older professions 
than our own. Nor do I believe that we can focus our attention entirely on 
American practice and conditions. I trust that the agency known as EUSEC— 
the International Committee on Engineering Education of the United States 
and the European Council of Engineering Societies—will take this problem 
under consideration. EUSEC has recently (two months ago) held in London 
a six-day session attended by delegates from the United States, Canada, and 
nine European nations outside the Iron Curtain, to map out attacks on mutual 
problems. The issue I have just been discussing seems to be a problem that 
might well go on their agenda in the course of the next few years. 

3. My last two questions return us to this country. There is much to say 
about them, and I trust that some of that much will be said in the discussion 
session. I shall merely state the question, since they need no definition of terms 
and no exemplification. Here is the first: What recognition of present trends 
in high schools should be given by adjustments in engineering curriculums 
and what influence should engineering colleges exert on high school curricu- 
lums ? 

4. Here is the second: What adjustments should engineering education 
programs make to the rapidly spreading junior-college and “community col- 
lege” movement ? 
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a society traditionally regards the provision of education for its youth 
as a responsibility. Education is not offered grudgingly, however, or 
limited to the basic needs of the public. Instead, society in its wisdom recog- 
nizes its responsibility to provide quality and variety in education from the 
nursery school to the graduate school. Modern education extends its concern 
into every field of human interest and indeed extends knowledge itself 
through its normal function of searching for truth. 

Higher education, as we see it today, is in fact a result and at the same time 
a part of this dual role of education: transmission of knowledge and its crea- 
tion. Curiosity and the urge of research reach fruition in institutions of higher 
learning, and in such an environment of inquiry young people in graduate and 
professional schools are led to seek advanced knowledge, pursuing it to the 
very borders of the known. Thus has higher education grown in stature and 
encompassed in its responsibility the most advanced levels of formalized 
learning. And for the future we should be able to expect the provision of 
even more advances in graduate and professional education. 

Let us think of some of the basic issues which we must take into account 
in considering the present and future responsibilities of higher education, and 
for convenience let us take ten years or so as the time we have in mind. 
The time element is important, as I hope will become evident, because the 
influences which have determined these issues will increase in significance and 
effect with time. 

The first issue to be considered here arises as a result of the superior quality 
of higher education itself, the activity of graduate and professional schools 
in research. This process of the development of principles and accumulation 
of facts has been going on at an accelerated rate so that the circle of knowl- 
edge has been extended to an astonishing degree. What was formerly but a 
small segment of knowledge now becomes of major importance; what 
occupied a prominent position at the border of the known is now swallowed 
up by a new and even larger field; what seemed understandable before is now 
obscure; and many principles formerly unthought of have now become the 
bases of unlimited advances. 

If these observations are valid for knowledge itself, how much more critical 
are they in the educational life of a student, and especially in the life of an 
advanced student who is pursuing knowledge to its limits and who is prepar- 
ing more for the future than the present? With knowledge growing so 
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markedly in rate, how can education be conducted and the satisfactory acquire- 
ment of knowledge be achieved in the future? On the reasonable assumption 
that time, energy, and financial resources of a student are limited, how is he to 
become master of a significantly large segment of knowledge in the course of 
his formal education, especially when the segment grows large in itself but 
shrinks in comparison with the expanding perimeter? Must the scale of 
mastery be changed? Or should each subject-matter field reconsider its scope 
and educational plan and drastically modify its operations to meet the issue of 
amassment of vast new knowledge? The orthodox scheme of ‘“‘covering the 
subject,” too much in effect, must give way to other modes of education and 
learning. 

The accelerated growth of knowledge through research presents the first 
implication that a different concept of the conduct of higher education is re- 
quired if its responsibilities in graduate and professional education are to be 
met in the present and immediate future. Faced with the dilemma of there 
being vast stores of recorded information on a chosen subject while he has the 
desire to find its valid limits, and faced with a conflict between the magnitude 
of the task as compared with his available resources, the advanced student 
seems forced to limit the breadth of his intellectual explorations. He is not 
discouraged in doing so, because he finds his professors in the same plight. 
They can read but little outside their defined fields, both because of lack of 
time and because even the terminology of neighboring areas is becoming 
peculiarly strange. Add to these circumstances the normal influence of re- 
search on the part of student and faculty, and the interests, studies, and occu- 
pations of both become more and more restricted and specialized. This is the 
second critical issue confronting higher education. 

Specialization is expected and desired from the point of view of authorita- 
tive mastery of a subject, and we will always need specialists in our kind of 
culture. However, graduate and professional education conducted on that 
basis militates against more basic and important principles which should pre- 
vail. Knowledge is interrelated, and no subject or detail of it can stand inde- 
pendently in fact and principle. For emphasis on specialization to take the 
place of the responsibility of teaching relationships is to sacrifice a permanent 
for a temporarily expedient pedagogical procedure. To follow the course of 
specialization in study with the loss of breadth through knowledge of cognate 
principles and facts is to limit study to an immediate scope, rather than to 
prepare inclusively for the growth of a subject. Too often the misdirected 
or ill-advised student pursues a detail with the mistaken notion that he is 
approaching the infinite, when actually he is looking toward the unattainable 
horizon. Research has its place in graduate education for the purpose of pro- 
viding training in the search for relationships, rather than to encourage the 
pitfalls and misconceptions of specialization. 

A large proportion of the students in graduate schools become the teachers 
in higher education. If students are confronted with progressively larger 
amounts of accumulated knowledge and are misled into overspecialization, 
the scope of their knowledge and interest is restricted. How can such per- 
sons serve properly as teachers, whose basic function is to set forth principles 
and relationships? How can we expect breadth of understanding or concept 
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of the unity of human knowledge to be grasped by future students if our own 
advanced students, the future teachers, fail to develop these principles of 
wholeness and relatedness? With the drift in time toward increasing speciali- 
zation, higher education faces the problem of having to institute counter- 
influences, so that specialization does not beget even greater specialization 
with each educational generation. 

In addition to this unhealthy intellectual effect of overspecialization, is the 
specific request on the part of college educators that higher education pre- 
pare persons capable of teaching general or liberal studies or courses dealing 
with broad principles of interdisciplinary nature. 

The problem of specialization in its various educational aspects constitutes 
the second responsibility of higher education to graduate and professional 
education. The growth of knowledge and the consequent emphasis on speciali- 
zation have occurred largely as the result of the rapid development of methods 
and instrumentation. This fact presents the third implication in the responsi- 
bility for graduate and professional education. 

Everywhere in teaching and research are mechanical devices to provide fine 
measurements, precision in observation, sensitive detection, accurate recording, 
and controlled power. Such technical advances have been made through de- 
velopments in the natural sciences. However, scholars in the field of human 
behavior have also developed investigative procedures and search diligently 
for other methods to give ever more information on human conduct. In fact, 
no field of knowledge is without its program of developing methods appli- 
cable to its peculiar circumstances, so as to clarify or elaborate recognized 
principles, or to solve old or new problems. 

Because of the fruitful application of techniques to physical affairs and 
because mechanical advances have added to his comfort and entertainment, 
modern man has come to glorify and almost worship the charm and power of 
methods and “know how.” This respect for methods is reflected in higher 
education by the trend toward emphasis on techniques in graduate and pro- 
fessional education. How to do a thing is too frequently the objective of a 
course or an educational experience, rather than the study of why a 
phenomenon happens. Methods devised by man should remain his tools for 
the solution of problems of human interest; and technique should not be 
glorified as the end in itself, but be the means to a nobler end. 

If technical training is allowed to be substituted for an intellectual educa- 
tion in principles, a temporary training takes the place of more enduring 
education in the broader aspects of the physical world and of the relation 
between the two. Technical training has its place according to the aptitude of 
the person and appropriate educational circumstances. But are such persons 
truly graduate and professional students and should graduate and professional 
schools stultify their educational programs by making training in skills their 
goals ? 

The third question facing higher education is whether the growing empha- 
sis on methods and techniques presents an educational situation inappropriate 
for graduate and professional education. Higher education finds the crea- 
tion of knowledge to be one of its major responsibilities, and part and 
parcel of the function of graduate and professional schools. The way by 
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which such an activity is experienced by their students is the fourth issue 
in the consideration of our proposition. 

As stated above, this level of education is of such nature that it is essentially 
pursued in the spirit of inquiry. Here didactic formalities and dogmatic atti- 
tudes are out of place. The advanced student has an individual responsibility 
to carry his studies to the borders of the known, and the professor has the role 
of pointing out paths of study to the student rather than leading him by the 
hand. If these objectives and responsibilities are understood and respected, 
all forms of study are investigative in spirit and effect. No matter what 
the field of technique, no matter whether in the classroom, seminar, library, 
or laboratory, the student learns to approach his problem with the same clarity 
of thought, critical analysis, and respect for evidence. Association of facts 
and principles leads to synthesis and understanding. The whole educational 
experience in the graduate and professional school is in this spirit of inquiry. 

Under these circumstances and in such an intellectual climate, an educa- 
tional experience in planned research is logical and essential for the graduate 
student. Here the student has the opportunity to gain personal experience in 
an investigation. Here he may test the hypotheses coming out of his own 
thinking and study. Here he may develop individual responsibility for his 
personal opinion and intellectual integrity. The piece of planned research 
is the flowering of the student's mental independence. 

If these generalizations about the investigative atmosphere and quality of 
graduate and professional studies are valid, two related observations may be 
made: the technically minded person without ability or interest in intellectual 
pursuits of high caliber should not find himself in gradyate and professional 
schools; and all who do enter such schools for an intellectual education 
should experience the stimulating spirit of inquiry and personally contribute 
to it through participating in research. 

Research as a normal function of higher learning offers the fourth implica- 
tion to be considered in graduate and professional education, at present and 
increasingly in the future. To this point, we have attempted to make it clear 
that higher education at the graduate and professional level is an intellectual 
experience in contrast to technical training in skills, In the fullness of such an 
experience, the student faces the dilemma of having to master impressive 
masses of knowledge with limited time and other resources at his disposal. 
The solution of his problem is not haphazard but is intelligently determined 
by his choosing this path and that study toward his goal, understanding that 
he cannot learn all but yet must be master of a chosen segment of knowledge. 
He solves his problems intellectually by building his underlying foundations 
of knowledge, by supporting his mental structure with principles common to 
cognate fields, by constructing bonds of relationships between his clustered 
subjects of interest, by encompassing the whole in the ideology and manner 
of thinking of his area, and by strengthening his spires of special interest by 
means of broad bases and buttresses of allied fields. 

A student with this type of intellectual architecture will come to know that 
techniques are largely of temporary nature, being replaced shortly by better 
methods. His experiences should cause him to realize that the principles on 
which techniques are built are more lasting, although they are constantly 
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modified and improved with new knowledge. The objectives of graduate and 
professional education should be borne in on him, that his educational ex- 
perience is to prepare him for his own mental growth and the inevitable 
growth of his subject both in theory and technique. For a student to assume that 
the growth of knowledge stops when he receives his graduate degree or that his 
own career begins and ends at the same point in time is to belie the intent 
of advanced education and the value of the degree conferred. Similarly, a 
subject-matter department is not justified in attempting to ‘‘cover the subject’’ 
in its offerings or to hold the candidate for a degree responsible for all factual 
information to date. Because of its intellectual nature, graduate work is 
suitably measured in terms of scholarship and original thinking, rather than 
by the degree of mastery of factual knowledge and technique. 

The building of the habit of suspended judgment and critical evaluation 
in the spirit of investigation is a characteristic of graduate and professional 
studies. The planned experience in a piece of original research is a supreme 
instance of the training in ways of thinking. If this element of inquiry comes 
to full fruition in the advanced studies, it contributes truly to the intellectual 
character of the educational experience. 

It thus appears that graduate and professional education, properly con- 
ducted and participated in, is preparation for an intellectual career. The 
gtaduates of these schools, adequately directed and at the same time self- 
responsible, are equipped to take positions of leadership in their respective 
communities—whether social, professional, educational, industrial, or govern- 
mental. The corollary propositions are that if this type of training has not 
been had by the student, his advanced education was not properly or ade- 
quately provided, the climate of the school and the student's subject depart- 
ment was not intellectual, or the student by lack of ability or mental tempera- 
ment was not qualified for the educational opportunity. 

We have learned in the last few years how delinquent we have been in 
the discovery of new basic principles and in the advanced education of our 
students in the fundamentals of knowledge. Our national position in the 
world, economically and militarily, is not matched by our intellectual leader- 
ship. We have emphasized skills and applications, instead of seeking new 
principles. Our world position, therefore, makes it even more critical that 
higher education recognizes its present and future responsibilities for pro- 
viding truly intellectual education at the graduate and professional level. 
Only through sound teaching and the creation of the atmosphere of inquiry 
can we develop the mental capacities and new basic knowledge by which we 
as a nation can carry out our role of intellectual world leadership. 

The fifth implication is that graduate and professional education by its 
nature and caliber is intended to prepare qualified students for intellectual 
careers; this responsibility of higher education is seriously increased by the 
global circumstances which force us to prepare also for intellectual leader- 
ship in the free world through advanced education and the creation of funda- 
mental knowledge. So much for the intellectual aspects of graduate and pro- 
fessional education. Clearly, this brief consideration of such issues does not 
touch on all those deserving mention. Even if the idealistic elements in gradu- 
ate and professional education were observed, we still would have practical 
matters before us, critical in their importance. 
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The number of students who can be properly accommodated per unit of 
personnel and physical facility provided by the university is a large factor in 
the degree to which the intellectual objectives can be attained. Graduate 
education is not a mass endeavor, and respect for the student's individuality in 
program, instruction, and facility is essential for the discharge of this level 
of educational responsibility. The present trend toward larger numbers of 
students pursuing advanced studies implies that higher education will have to 
face increasingly its obligations of providing for quantity but hopefully also 
with quality. 

Another practical implication is the coming necessity to organize courses of 
instruction so as to meet the mounting increases in factual information. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of most educators, the years of study cannot be ex- 
tended. Two kinds of solution are offered: emphasis on principles and threads 
of thought on which facts are more easily strung; and emphasis in discussion 
on the more recently adopted or still controversial issues, and ready adoption 
of ideas generally agreed to by authorities. This question of condensation of 
the established while absorbing the increasing new is one of long standing 
and without promise of solution. The practical issues in reference to course 
content and examination requirements for degrees deserve serious consid- 
eration in institutions of higher learning and in their departments of in- 
struction. 

It is not within the province of these remarks to discuss the practical issue 
of financial costs in graduate and professional education. Certainly, the ex- 
panding borders of knowledge and increased research activities will have 
effects on costs, both capital and operating. Instrumentation in instruction and 
research will expand, additional faculty specialists will be needed, and library 
and laboratory resources will necessarily be augmented. It is impossible to esti- 
mate percentagewise the financial costs of the immediate future and unwise here 
even to indicate the possible sources of such funds. Suffice it to say that the 
current mounting costs of graduate and professional education foretell the 
implications of the financial responsibilities of higher education in these re- 
spects in the near future. 

An analysis of the responsibilities of higher education for graduate educa- 
tion defines the basic character of this level of study, which when pursued 
according to time-honored tradition is intellectual in nature. Against the con- 
tinuation and development of the scholarly quality of graduate education are 
influences which deflect educators and students from the high purposes of ad- 
vanced studies before them. This is not to suggest that a reactionary course be 
followed or the status quo be reversed. Rather, the analysis sounds a serious 
warning that the quality of graduate education and the development of 
original thinkers are being threatened by forces now strong and undoubtedly 
of mounting influence. Some factors are circumstantial, such as the rapid ac- 
cumulation of knowledge with its potential effect of limiting outlook, and the 
increase in student numbers where individuality is so essential. Other factors 
seem to be results of the times: the pressure of immediacy, emphasis on tech- 
nical training as the objective, the worship of factual knowledge, and lessen- 
ing concern for the search for fundamental principles. 

Educators and educational administrators have these issues before them. 
They are not subtle or insidious, but frank and identifiable. The choice can 
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be made on the initiative of the individual professor and by the organized 
body of higher education. But the action of constituted authority attracts more 
attention and, as always, is influential. Discussions held by such groups as this 
and decisions reached by them are noted and respected. It behooves us to face 
squarely the issues in graduate and professional education for which higher 
education is responsible, and to state forthrightly our views, not only for now 
but, more importantly, for the immediate future. 

The analysis of the issues confronting graduate and professional education 
makes clear the necessity of a declared choice between the standards of 
scholarship or submission to the superficial, temporary, and limiting influences 
of the times. 
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he persistent responsibilities of higher education may be said to be four: 
instruction, research, student services, and community services. Not every 
college or university, of course, concerns itself with all four, nor should this 
be expected. Indeed, each institution has the task of deciding, in the light 
of numerous factors, which of these jobs it will undertake, and how it will 
deploy its forces with respect to all that have been chosen. But from an over- 
all point of view all four responsibilities must be recognized, and many in- 
stitutions accept them all. 

Among the institutions engaged in teacher education, instruction, constitut- 
ing preparation for professional work, is universally recognized as an obliga- 
tion. The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education emphasizes 
the importance of student services through the inclusion of a standard relating 
to such matters in its program of accreditation and intervisitation, and other- 
wise, Many, perhaps most, colleges of liberal arts that prepare teachers also 
provide counseling and placement services, and the like, though their at- 
tention to the vocational aspects of such work is likely, in general, to be less 
intensive, Colleges for teacher education are also specially stimulated to con- 
cern themselves with community services, notably to the schools within their 
general areas. This is partly incidental to the provision of school and com- 
munity laboratory experiences for their students, but is also—and increasingly 
—a consequence of efforts to share usefully in programs of in-service educa- 
tion. The graduate schools of education ordinarily play the biggest role here, 
and the undergraduate colleges unspecialized in teacher education the smallest. 
Research in education, of course, is chiefly expected of the graduate schools, 
although much is a consequence of the work of individuals or groups else- 
where, 
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The opportunities available to colleges or universities are a function of their 
responsibilities, their resources, the circumstances and needs of their time 
and place, and the ideas and insights available to them. A college for teacher 
education, by definition, always possesses the opportunity to teach prospective 
teachers; but what it can teach, and how, will depend on the means at its dis- 
posal, the demands and readiness of its clientele, and the convictions and 
hunches of its administrators and faculty members. The same is true with 
respect to student and community service, and research. 

Let me consider, then, the present and prospective resources available to 
teacher education in this country; the circumstances and needs that have im- 
plications for our work and plans; the ideas that seem most likely to guide our 
development. In doing this I cannot hope to be exhaustive. Indeed, I shall 
deliberately confine my attention chiefly to the area of instruction. But perhaps 
I may be able to emphasize some points important enough to serve as starting 
places for our discussions during the present conference. 

I shall begin with resources—partly a matter of money, partly of people, 
and partly of time. The financial undergirding of state-supported colleges 
and universities is, in general, improving. One evidence of this is the steady 
improvement in faculty salaries in AACTE member institutions since 1948- 
49, the four-year increase averaging about 20 per cent. The salaries in teachers 
colleges now appear to be better, on the average, than those in privately 
endowed colleges of liberal arts and not too far behind those of complex 
universities. In 1918, public funds were the source of 42 per cent of total 
operating income received by all American institutions of higher education, 
public and private; 23 per cent came from endowment and private gifts 
and grants. By 1950, the first figure had risen by better than a third to 
57 per cent; the second had fallen by nearly one half to 12 per cent. There is 
little prospect that the legislatures (or, eventually, the Congress) will fail 
to be sensitive to the necessity of providing resources for teacher educa- 
tion. The picture so far as privately supported institutions are concerned is less 
encouraging. They are now looking to the corporations for aid, and these 
bodies are more likely to be interested in helping prospective engineers and 
businessmen. Some recent foundation grants have been given them for teacher 
education purposes, but these have been skewed in directions that have 
aroused a good deal of criticism and seem scarcely calculated to have per- 
manent consequences. (I shall return to this point later.) Tuition rates have 
been rising, but prospective teachers are drawn, largely, from relatively low 
income families. Federal tuition grants may eventually alter the situation, but 
the change in administrations has probably postponed the day when these 
will be made available other than to veterans. 

As to people, the main resource problem is that of attracting an adequate 
supply of able young men and women into programs of teacher preparation. 
This problem has been with us for a long time now and shows no great signs 
of abating. Quite properly, it rears its ugly head at every conference, and I 
have suggested it as one matter for our later discussion. How can we recruit 
more effectively, both in the high schools and in the early years of college? 
What can we do to attract people who could become good teachers who have 
completed other types of education? 
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This leads to the issue of time. Here we find ourselves, I suggest, on the 
horns of a dilemma. By and large we are committed to the notion that the 
period of preparation for teaching ought to be lengthened. Three years were 
better than two; four years are better than three; five years will be better than 
four; and already some people are raising the banner of six or seven years. But 
can anyone doubt that the teacher shortage is in part a consequence of this 
time-lengthening process? Already we are hearing suggestions that we had 
better consider moving to a system of highly trained master teachers assisted 
by teams of less well-prepared assistants. I do not propose a solution to our 
dilemma but I suggest we had better look at it carefully. 

Consider, for instance, the new five-year programs for the preparation of 
elementary school teachers which have been launched with considerable 
fanfare and considerable subsidization by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, These have controversial aspects that I do not propose to touch on, 
but their aims of attracting persons who might not otherwise enter teaching 
and providing five rather than four years of preparatory study are not objected 
to. There is considerable question, however, as to whether the institutions are 
likely to take on the added costs after the grants have expired, or the students, 
lacking generous fellowships, to continue to present themselves. 

My discussion of resources has already led me into some consideration of 
contemporary circumstances and needs that have implications for teacher edu- 
cation. But there are others. There is, for example, the simple matter of the 
general condition of our world. We live—and I am choosing my words de- 
liberately—in revolutionary times. The emergence of Russia as a great world 
power has revolutionized the balance of nations. Asia has risen to its feet and 
Africa is awakening. The challenge of Communism, strictly defined, is only 
one challenge with which we are faced. There are also issues of social welfare, 
inter-group and international relations, freedom of thought and expression 
which, if they are in a sense old issues, are now being presented in new and 
more insistent a fashion. Formerly useful and comfortable patterns of prin- 
ciple and practice no longer seem so comfortable or so useful. As a people we 
have to think—to think anew—to think about so many things. 

In these circumstances we have nothing to use but our brains. But learning 
how to use one’s brains is a definition of education. Education must help, 
then, to meet the challenges. This implies a re-examination of what we do in 
the schools, and what we do in preparing teachers for the schools. How can 
we sensitize those teachers to the critical demands of the emerging world and 
to the critical responsibilities and opportunities that it presents to them? How 
can we help them to understand the clash of principles about them, and to 
make their own wise and firm choice from among those principles? How 
can we give them the knowledge they need and develop their abilities to use 
that knowledge skillfully in attack upon their problems? How can we prepare 
them so to work with children that they may grow steadily in purpose, under- 
standing, courage, and love? 

These are questions operationally to be answered in our curriculums and 
our methods. They call for re-examination of all the elements of teacher edu- 
cation—the programs of general education, the patterns of subject-matter 
specialization, the procedures of professional instruction. I venture to suggest 
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two points, out of many that might well be noted, on which special emphasis 
needs to be laid. 

The first is a matter of content. In teacher education, we need to give 
greater attention to the international scene. The flow of events demands that 
American teachers become far more aware of the rest of the world—its history, 
its problems, its aspirations, and, above all, its people. This must be done 
through the adjustment of courses, the attraction and wise use of students 
from other lands, the stimulation of travel and correspondence, the linking 
of American with foreign schools and colleges, and in every other possible 
way. This is perhaps chiefly a matter for general education, but not exclusively. 

My second point relates to method. Here the clinical approach, in my 
judgment, calls for increased employment as particularly likely to develop 
those skills in human relations and in the treatment of socialized issues that 
our times peculiarly require. By clinical methods I mean those that are de- 
signed to do three things simultaneously. First, to make habitual, sensitive 
and clear-sighted attention to real things, real persons, and real situations. 
Second, to promote a practical, working grasp of concepts useful for the 
guidance of behavior as it relates to such things, persons, situations. Third, to 
develop ways of thinking, with the aid of such concepts, about problems 
relating to such objects—thinking not just for the intellectual exercise but in 
order to determine courses of action. Such a clinical approach will require 
much more in the way of direct experience and the use of case materials, but 
it will not require much less in the way of thoughtful attention to ideas, to 
theories, to what I have just called concepts.-It will demand an active blending 
of the two. Both children and books about children will be studied, discussed, 
re-studied, and re-discussed—the attention swinging purposively now to 
unique flesh and blood, now to generalizations drawn by scholars from many 
cases. So, too, with the study of groups, young or old, small or large. Such 
study, we may with reason hope, will produce those diagnostic and thera- 
peutic skills that clinical methods have produced in physicians since they were 
first employed by Hippocrates. 

Just as my discussion of resources already involved me in a consideration 
of needs, so my further treatment of needs has led me into the realm of ideas. 
I shall conclude by mentioning two general responsibilities and opportunities 
with which those of us in teacher education must surely grapple. 

The first is the job of determining minimum standards for teacher educa- 
tion. Everyone will agree that the children of our country must be assured, 
so far as possible, teachers whose preparation will enable them to function at 
or above some defensible minimum level of competency. Indeed, the people 
of the several states have set up officers charged to provide just such an assur- 
ance. But the colleges where teachers are prepared, the members of the teach- 
ing profession, and the local boards of education that employ teachers also 
have a stake in this matter. Moreover, as one country, we cannot be satisfied 
to leave this issue wholly to the forty-eight parts into which the nation is 
divided. The current effort to develop national standards of accreditation by 
a representative agency, the newly created National Council on Accreditation 
in Teacher Education, demands our close attention. The relation of this new 
agency to the regional accrediting bodies and to the understandable attempts 
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of the colleges and universities to simplify accrediting procedures must be 
closely studied. 

So, too, must its implications for those institutions of higher education that 
have not hitherto been affected by national efforts to establish minimum stand- 
ards. These institutions, chiefly privately endowed colleges of liberal arts, 
prepare,many teachers, and have done so since their foundation, It is not hard 
to understand how they may be suspicious of proposals that they now submit 
to accreditation, especially when the pressures are coming from groups in 
which they may not consider themselves to be adequately represented. 

This leads me to the final responsibility and opportunity that I wish to 
mention—that of and for closer and more understanding cooperation between 
all types of institutions in which teacher education is carried on. There is a 
great job to be done. Within each category of institution—teachers colleges, 
colleges of liberal arts, universities—there is to be found today a range of 
excellence in the way the job is being done. The better ones of all types have 
much in common—devotion, ability, skill. They, at least, should get together. 
Not, however, in order to drive the others out. For present inferiority need 
not be assumed to be permanent. And the need for teachers is so great that 
we must hope for cooperation that will stimulate and assist in improvement. 
Of course, if real interest is not present and cannot be awakened, if resources 
are and must remain wholly inadequate, then the situation is different. 

But I want to close with an emphasis on the way in which the responsibili- 
ties and opportunities of which I have been speaking are shared. Let us keep 
our eyes on them, on what we have in common. Let us get together in the 
service of the job to be done. 


GROUP 25. HIGHER EDUCATION AND ADULT 
EDUCATION: FOUR QUESTIONS* 


Paul A. McGhee 


Dean, Division of General Education, New York University 


f one could assume general agreement as to the inter-relations between 
higher education and adult education, then he might concern himself in 
this discussion only with the new forms, the new opportunities and challenges 
that adult education may present to higher education during the years ahead. 
But this presupposes that we agree about our purposes, and I doubt that 
we do. It is my purpose here to re-examine certain basic propositions which 
require decision before there can be any forward movement with anything like 
a common front. I shall do so by commenting on four questions. 

1. What is the point of impact of ‘adult education” on higher education ? 
Adult education is a big building, with many rooms, large and small, many 
wings, hallways, and doors. Today our question is: Where does higher educa- 
tion belong in this big building? Through which door or doors does it enter, 
if any? 


* This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘‘What are the implications of present and future 
responsibilities and opportunities of higher education for adult education?"’ 
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The danger of appearing to designate one door, or one or two rooms, as 
those assigned to higher education is that any such designation will inevitably 
seem arbitrary. It will reflect an attitude which is thought too high-brow, or 
else too sentimental and calculated to devalue the gold standard of higher edu- 
cation. Such judgments reflect the varied experiences we have had, our very 
different institutional potentialities, and our different beliefs about the place 
and function of a college or university in the community. Let us agree that 
there is no single correct answer. 

But first let us define our area. Adult education, if we in higher education 
are to be related to it, must first mean education, in the somewhat homely, 
limited sense of the word education—the process of acquiring those liberaliz- 
ing methods and concepts that provide unity and direction for an individual's 
thinking and action. It means adults learning something worth learning, some- 
thing higher education can teach them, or assist them to learn—consonant 
with the aims of education as defined in the Harvard Report: “to prepare an 
individual to become an expert both in some particular vocation or art and 
the general art of the free man and the citizen.” It means this kind of educa- 
tion of adults under the auspices of or in association with colleges and uni- 
versities. For our purposes, I suggest, it does of mean methods of community 
organization or group leadership. 

In the broadest sense, of course, a college or anetiy is constantly affect- 
ing the life of the adult community through the multiple, isolated impacts 
which its individual members make in publishing generally readable books 
and articles, in individual radio and television appearances, and not least, in 
their individual participation as citizens in the on-going life of the community. 
But today we are discussing the matter more narrowly, and are looking at 
those schools, divisions, or departments which an institution creates in order 
to organize and focus its interests in adult education. To the question: “Can- 
not each school within a university make its own separate plans and arrange- 
ments in adult education?” I would not urge an unequivocal “No.” Yet I 
suggest that adult education has its own separate identity, arising not from its 
possession of a discrete subject matter, like that of law or medicine, but per- 
haps from the special concern for a unity of life and knowledge which char- 
acterizes adult students. And there are pedagogical skills to acquire, as there 
are in elementary and secondary education. There are, in fact, so many special 
problems and issues in adult education that there must surely be one school, 
division, or department which makes them its special concern. Only where 
there is such a separate agency can the full energies of an institution be re- 
leased and coordinated with maximum effectiveness. 

We would narrow down our problem if we were to define adult education 
only in terms of those non-degree credit courses, conferences, institutes, and 
other activities in which a college or university engages from a sense of its 
larger responsibility to the community, local, national, and international. But 
I agree that evening-college degree-credit programs fall properly under the 
rubric of adult education. 

How shall we judge whether a particular college or university is attempting 
to relate itself to adult education? If it is an urban institution, we can judge 
by investigating what goes on in the evening hours; what intramural prestige 
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or importance the “‘university college” or evening session has, in terms of its 
separate identity, and the status and authority of those who work in it. To put 
it negatively: if we find that the evening session is a weak and colorless ap- 
pendage of the day session, with all important authority vested in day-college 
department heads, or other day-time administrators; if we find that the eve- 
ning session is a kind of catch-all for the leftovers of institutional personnel, 
facilities, and administrative energies, then we will be entitled to believe that 
that institution has not given much thought to the essentially unique character 
of adult education, or to its responsibilities or opportunities in this field. Its 
evening session, we may then conclude, is an expression of opportunism 
rather than of institutional philosophy. 

We can sometimes judge how serious a college is about its role in adult 
education by discovering whether or not it has organized any special courses 
for adult students which have no reference to credits or established degrees. 
If there are such programs, why were they organized? To produce extra in- 
come? From some uneasy sense that they constitute good public relations? 
How are they regarded intramurally? With some sense of apology? As if 
perhaps the true values or ends of higher education were being betrayed? Or 
from some more positive belief in the importance of adult education ? 

Finally, there is the responsibility, which many institutions have accepted, 
for training those who will become leaders in community-oriented, public- 
school-centered programs of adult education. 

The major role of higher education in adult education, if it is accepted as 
an institutional responsibility, will usually be found in the agencies variously 
called the university college, evening college, or extension division. The sin- 
cerity of an institution’s commitment can usually be determined by an analysis 
of the character of this school or division. Cogcerning this, more will be said 
later in this discussion. 

2: Will it make any difference in our institutional fortunes if we disclaim 
or accept any responsibility in adult education? One institution, for example, 
may say, ‘We consider it our sole function to offer valid training for the lib- 
eral arts (or engineering, or business) degree. Don’t criticize us for not doing 
what we never intended to do. All our resources are engaged in the job at 
hand.” 

Another institution says, ““We live in the country—we have no community 
except our own degree community. How can we, and why should we, find 
some adult education area to work in?” 

There is no wisdom in imputing a higher sense of social responsibility to 
one institution than to another because it does or does not choose to organize 
particular areas of education. Let us agree at the outset that institutional cir- 
cumstances and resources—physical, geographic, organizational—are often con- 
trolling, and delimit, or appear to delimit, what an institution can do, what- 
ever its philosophy may be. 

But if we must still attempt an answer to this question: “Will it make any 
difference if we pass by on the other side of adult education?” there is an an- 
swer which many would make: A college which neglects the educational inter- 
ests of adults in its community will find that these adults will pay less and 
less attention to the college. We sometimes talk as if the community, local or 
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national, owed the college a living; as if the community would somehow rise 
to its support if it was under attack, or financially ill-nourished. But why 
should it, if the community has no real stake in the college? In these days 
when the Dukes, Rockefellers, Eastmans, and Harknesses cannot easily be 
found, when endowment incomes are shrinking as institutional costs steadily 
rise, the private institution, certainly, and perhaps not less the public institu- 
tion, must demonstrate its value to the community within which it lives. Why 
should people feel identified with the interests of the college if it does not 
choose to identify itself with them and with the problems of their lives? I 
suggest that from considerations of survival alone, a college may well organ- 
ize its resources to serve the continuing educational needs of the community. 

At commencement we pay tribute to the idea of education as a continuing 
process. But the fact is that too often we talk continuing education but prac- 
tice terminal education. This is perhaps because academicians are orderly. 
We respect rules and regulations, design and pattern, authority and prerequi- 
sites. Thus we admire the near confines and orderly process of the degree curric- 
ulum. In contrast, the patterns of continuing education are difficult to define 
and will not stay defined; the needs are exigent but sometimes ephemeral ; 
the credentials of authority are difficult to identify and prerequisites impossible 
to evaluate. 

What will happen if we pass by on the other side? The answer is that the 
community, without our help, and using its own leadership, will organize to 
meet its educational needs. There is, per se, no reason against this and every 
reason for it. But when, by default of the college, community agencies come 
into being to organize materials and study programs on what appears to be 
the “college level,” then surely both the college and the community are the 
losers. 

For example, the needs of lawyers, accountants, engineers, and business- 
men for continuing study are well known to all of us. New materials come 
on the market; new techniques are discovered; new legislation is placed on 
the books; new management patterns evolve. Shall we say we in the colleges 
will have no part in organizing and communicating these new methods, skills, 
ideas? We can hardly persuade ourselves that all these new materials and 
methods originate in our laboratories, research departments, or our profes- 
sional journals. If not, then there is much here for us to /earn too, as well as 
to share in teaching. How shall we come into possession of all this new ex- 
perience, to evaluate it and pass it on to the new generation, if it is organized 
and communicated with no participation from us? 

If we pass by on the other side, agencies will arise to take up the position 
of leadership we have abandoned. Here, for example, is a large company with 
an extensive educational program of its own. Here is another company or- 
ganized to go about the country conducting training for business management. 
And here is the American Management Association itself, conducting a verita- 
ble college of management of its own! 

Is the college serving its best interest by allowing these opportunities for 
continuing education to go by default? Is the interdependence of the college 
and the community established by such withdrawal ? 

Our answer to this question, then, must be: If we say adult education— 
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which is to say, continuing education—is not our job, then other agencies will 
be created to take up the task. But higher education will lose friends, students, 
allies, and leadership. At that point, we will perhaps recall from the recesses 
of memory, for such grim humor as it may afford, the old and no doubt 
apocryphal story of the headline carried in a London paper at a time when 
storms had cut the cables to France. The headline ran: “Continent Isolated!” 

3. What can we do that other institutions, agencies cannot do just as well? 
This question ill conceals what is usually a desire to escape responsibility, and 
the very considerable, special investment of time and study required by adult 
education endeavors. To provide a rationalization for our institutional lethargy 
is easy. Our energies, we maintain, are dedicated to and consumed in the day- 
time degree school offering. How can we muster up additional energies and 
time for this irregular, unaccredited enterprise? And the department head 
asks, ‘“‘How do you know there will be any registration for Professor Jones’ 
class if we allow you to borrow him?” 

True, these are not easy problems. But still the answer is as suggested 
above: If the colleges wish to escape their responsibility, society will not chal- 
lenge them; other means will be provided and society will undertake to meet 
its own continuing educational needs. But the community would not then be 
served by its best trained teachers and scholars, those who should be able 
beyond others to keep it from error and false gods. The community loses, too, 
the feeling that the college or university is truly concerned with the problems 
of the on-going, responsible adult performance, and this concept of separate- 
ness of interest will do neither party any good. 

Moreover, if college teachers give over the position of educational leader- 
ship to other agencies and to individuals trained in a less rigorous discipline, 
the content of adult education may become not education, but something else 
using the name of adult education. This is by no means to disparage those 
teachers who are not immediately attached to the college community. Any 
worker in adult education knows that the college employs only a small num- 
ber of the good teachers in our society. But this makes the challenge to col- 
lege teachers and administrators all the more compelling. Shall we, who have 
undergone so many years of disciplined study, give over the leadership in adult 
education to others? Does not, indeed, our scholarship compel us to the task? 
One of our best teachers of philosophy has written of the crucial importance 
of adult education. “When adult education is conceived and organized to 
minister to the continuing intellectual needs and interests of the citizens of a 
democracy, it furnishes the steady light in which the spirit of freedom can 
refresh and sustain itself.’’* If this is the end of adult education, to furnish 
a “steady light in which the spirit of freedom can refresh and sustain itself” 
—can college people afford to delegate their responsibility ? 

If it is true, as many believe, that adult education is the most important kind 
of education today, because of the urgency of the problems that face us and 
call for solution by adults before it is too late, is it not also true that college 

_ teachers should be best qualified, by years of training, to sift and evaluate the 
issues of our world, and to communicate and clarify these issues against’ the 


* Sidney Hook reviewing Education and Liberty, by James Bryant Conant, New York Times 
Book Review, February 15, 1953. 
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background of adult experience? Is it not inconceivable that they should be 
content to pass by on the other side and leave to others the phrasing of these 
issues and the choices they present? These others may, or may not, be less 
competent as teachers and leaders of discussion. But surely we must hesitate 
to let it be supposed that ours is not an equally serious concern. 

4. If higher education accepts the challenge of adult education, what 
changes will be called for in institutional attitudes and administrative organ- 
ization? There is first the sense of limited responsibility which is characteristic 
of higher education. We show little real concern for the content of elementary 
or secondary education. Our college teachers of English, for example, content 
themselves with observing, from a position compounded of melancholy and a 
sense of superiority, that entering college freshmen know no grammar, nor 
the correct construction of a simple sentence, and so this has all to be done 
again. But to meet with high school teachers to discuss methods, content, pur- 
poses—for this they have no time and make no occasion. If this is our attitude 
towards the training of students who are to come to us, it is not surprising 
that we have less concern about the continuing education of those who leave 
us girded for life with our degrees, and still less for those adults who have 
never elected, or been able, to come to us at all. Thus the first change in atti- 
tude called for, if we are to assume a role in adult education, is that we must 
discover a sense of relatedness, a sense of responsibility. 

If we believe adult education is one of the primary, integral responsibilities 
of higher education, perhaps not more important but not less important than 
other forms of higher education, then surely we must organize our institution 
to administer the program effectively. Our evening college, university college, 
extension division—whatever we call the agency through which our adult 
education programs will be administered—this school or division must be 
given rank and autonomous status equal to that of other schools. It must not 
be an administrative inadvertence or after-thought. It must not be a pale 
replica of another school. It must not, like Lazarus, stand waiting to catch the 
crumbs that fall from the degree tables. We must not expect the director of 
the evening college to organize a special program of studies for adults with 
such energies and time as he may have left over from making curtsies to day- 
time deans and department heads and promising them that the classic stand- 
ards of Government 61 will not be debased if offered in the evening college. 
Much of such a person’s time must now be spent in a usually futile attempt 
to prove to the daytime custodians of our cultural tradition, a tradition whose 
quality is certified by three points of credit on the one hundred level, that this 
course in Government 61 will, in fact, be given in precisely the same way, 
with the same standards, as in the daytime. This daytime keeper of the treasure 
hoard doubts it, but there are those scores of evening students—why don’t 
they come in the daytime!—and that young instructor Mr. Jones is, he be- 
lieves, about to have another baby in his family, and so he agrees, fearing 
the worst. 

And, in truth, this 7s about the worst. For the director of the evening col- 
lege ought to be in a position to say, if he chose, “I doubt whether Govern- 
ment 61, as presently taught to undergraduates, is suitable for our more 
mature evening students. And certainly Mr. Jones is not acceptable. He no 
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doubt means well but he needs several more years of seasoning and teaching 
experience before he can command the attention and respect of our adult 
students.”’ But the climate of evening college work is not such as to make 
this exchange probable. The evening college head, it appears, is seldom a dean, 
at the head of what is agreed to be a school in its own right. He usually has 
an even more ambiguous title. And he is likely to be trapped by many day- 
college frames of reference, including a conscientious concern for what ought 
to be prescribed in order to enable adolescents to grow up. 

Actually he knows that in adulthood a person is not so much concerned 
with his growth problem as such, but primarily with the functions he is called 
upon to fulfill, Such a view provides a whole new basis for thinking about 
the kind of education adult students need. 

The evening college director knows, too, that whereas daytime audiences of 
full-time seekers after a degree are notoriously tolerant, the evening student, 
especially the non-degree-seeking adult student, insists, after his day’s work in 
the office or factory, that his evening study shall be continuously meaningful, 
or else the irrelevance and emptiness of his registration become too oppres- 
sive to endure. The truth is that only the best teachers, the most mature and 
truly sophisticated, will be adequate for adult students. 

One suspects that not all teachers are eager to be put to this test—the test 
of continuous successful communication to an adult, critical audience, the mem- 
bers of which have achieved at least some status in life, some degree of voca- 
tional or professional security, and are not likely to be impressed by a facade 
of esoterica, however imposing. Or if impressed, they are not likely to return 
next week to be impressed again. Rather than think through how such a group 
should be taught, with what texts, methods, and purposes—all very difficult 
considerations—some teachers find it easier to decide that adult education 
teaching calls for “popularization” and for the abandonment of standards. 

Popularization of the truths or significance of our cultural heritage is indeed 
required in adult education, but this need not mean debasement. This is surely 
just another way of stressing the primary importance in adult education of 
successful communication, of data where data are controlling; of skills and 
technical competence where these are the immediate need; and the successful 
communication of our preceptions or intuitions of truth, where these have 
given us whatever illumination and sensibility we possess. 

These may well be the same considerations which are important in teaching 
on any level. To stress their overriding importance in the context of this dis- 
cussion is only to suggest the sense of urgency which many people feel about 
the issues of adult education. In a more leisurely time we could more easily 
indulge in the luxury of the leadership principle. In today’s world we des- 
perately need the educated, the enlightened follower, for his responsibilities 
are hardly less onerous than those of the leader. 

The key word of our time is participation. Management, belatedly, is dis- 
covering this to be true, and elaborate studies now demonstrate the awareness 
in industry of a principle which each of us must surely always have known 
about himself—namely, that to be fully creative or productive, one must feel 
involved, one must significantly participate in those decisions which impor- 
tantly affect his life and his work. It is as true with respect to the continuity of 
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our cultural tradition as it is of management and labor. It is not enough, in 
an open society, that a precious few shall watch over our cultural treasure 
hoard and claim exemption from relationships to the issues of daily life so 
that they may have the exquisite pleasure of turning over and over its golden 
tokens in their hands. The generality of man must participate to some extent, 
to the measure of his capacity, in the enjoyment and use of this treasure, so 
that he will know what is gold and what is dross. In keeping the world free, 
we can count only on those who have some knowledge and meaningful ex- 
perience of freedom in their daily lives. Similarly, in the task and the responsi- 
bility for transmitting the values of our culture to future generations, we can 
count as helpers only on those who have to some extent shared in the precep- 
tion and enjoyment of those values. The values of the humane culture we 
cherish must run like golden threads through the fabric of the daily life of 
the ordinary man. With different textures and various differences in the rich- 
ness of the embossment, it must be the same fabric that covers us all. 

As we commit our talents to adult education, let us return again to the 
concept of the importance of the individual human being in our society. Adult 
education, if we are to be involved, must first of all mean education of and 
for the individual, to enable him to discover the pleasures of learning; to 
enable him to keep alive the feeling of identification-with the intellectual and 
social problems of our times; and where desirable, to prepare the way for 
social action. It is not primarily concerned with the techniques and devices of 
community organization or group leadership. These, I repeat, are on the pe- 
riphery, not at the heart, of adult education. At the center of things is the 
individual human being to whose importance President Eisenhower, Adlai 
Stevenson, and the Constitution all pay tribute. In his individual strength is 
the strengh of our democratic life. With his faceless absorption into the group 
our collective strength is diminished. 

In this discussion of the transmission of cultural values, it may have 
appeared that the liberal arts must be'our only concern. But the issues of daily 
life involve problems of technical knowledge as well as problems of value. 
And our colleges already address themselves to many areas of human concern 
seemingly remote from issues of truth or justice. Thus our work in adult edu- 
cation begins with the need of the individual. Our concern must be to increase 
his adequacy, his security, and to give him the tools and methods of problem 
solving. If we are good teachers, we will give him instruction in technology 
in such a way that, as his technical understanding and competence are in- 
creased, he becomes also more of a man. The zest for learning and inquiry 
possess him; the yeast of growth is in him and no one can say where the 
process will end. The methodical inquiry into profit-sharing and incentive 
systems may lead to a searching study of the reasons why men work. The 
limited purpose of the student who seeks to learn quickly the techniques of 
radio writing may be transmuted into a desire to move the minds of men 
for good. 

This has been a somewhat arbitrary treatment of our topic. Another analyst 
might well have described the large number of institutions that are already 
conducting important programs of continuing education for adults. In many 
ways and in many places, the job is already being done. But I have chosen to 
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review the basic question of whether adult education is, in truth, our proper 
concern at all. It is probably fair to say that there are many institutions which 
still remain in doubt, or have many reservations, enough to doom the director 
of the evening college to frustration. This is not strange when one considers 
that most of us in higher education are but worthy or unworthy offspring of 
the tradition of the learned societies, and those in adult education are sheep 
who have strayed afar. For the learned societies in their meetings and their 
journals, speak not of adult education. Do we need a core of full-time teachers 
in adult education and in the evening college? Where are the brilliant young 
Ph.D.’s in English, history, economics, and the sciences who wish to dedicate 
their professional careers to the purposes of adult education? Truly, they 
would be, in Menninger’s phrase, men against themselves. 

While we are looking for these young men, or for such of their elders as 
can afford the risk, and while we are trying to decide whether we dare to be 
creative in our educational planning, at the hazard of being thought not aca- 
demically respectable, the world goes on in a dismaying unconcern for the 
dualism we have established between “vocational” and “cultural.” One might 
have supposed that the myth of the “economic man” has been pretty much 
exploded. There is only man, a being made in one piece, a being of infinite 
worth. But whether he parks his car at the suburban station, or his lunchbox 
in the locker room, when he goes to work, he carries with him all day, every 
day, whatever perceptions and values he may have wrung from his inevitably 
limited education, and these he uses to interpret his daily experience. If we 
add together all these perceptions and values, the total represents the dominant 
and on-going culture of our time. Higher education exists within the context 
of this on-going culture, not in isolation from it. 

It is trite to speak of the ever-growing numbers of adults in our population 
and the ever-lengthening span of leisure time which must surely be available 
to mankind, for ill or good, when our economy accommodates itself to the 
implications of automation, and similar technological triumphs which lie just 
ahead. What happens in this leisure time will affect the continuity of our 
pattern of culture. It is a pity that this concept of the new leisure has already 
become a bromide, because I doubt that we have thought it through. Nor do 
we realize, perhaps, how imminent is our dilemma. We face consequences of 
technological change that may make the effects of the Industrial Revolution 
look like a ripple on the tide of history. The four-hour working day may be 
no more than ten to twenty years ahead. How will society mitigate or counter- 
act the fantastic implications of the pushbutton factory, store, and office, and 
their ominous impersonalization? We are all accustomed to speak of the 
“basic moral and spiritual values of our free democratic society” as constitut- 
ing our “cultural heritage.” But the stage hands are changing the scenery 
behind us as we talk. This society of which we speak was one in which 
physical work was time-consuming. The society just ahead will be one of 
leisure. Veblen’s “leisure classes” will become the “leisure masses.”’ Adult 
education stands in unique relationship to these masses. In an increasingly 
impersonal industrial and business society people will surely feel the need 
to be more personal in their leisure. If we accept our opportunity to make 
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these people function better as individuals, we could be the beneficiaries of 
the technological revolution. The colleges, more than any other agencies, 
should formulate and articulate new paths which these people can follow in 
the new society. For it is new. For thousands of years, work has been the order 
of life, counterpoised against /eisure. Ours is a time when the two must be 
woven together to the end that our democratic society may not be changed 
into a bleak ‘'1984” future. 

Adult education is truly the new frontier of education. What prevents us 
from fully accepting this fact is no doubt the same phenomenon to which our 
own teachers solemnly call attention in our classes in psychology and in man- 
agement: the resistance to change. It may be that we too are resisting change. 
The responsibilities of higher education are no longer neatly confined to the 
daytime hours and to highly selected groups of seekers after degrees. Other 
groups are adapting themselves to change. The retail merchants in our town, 
and perhaps in yours, are recognizing the growing importance of evening 
shopping. They could complain that people should shop in the daytime, that 
their stores and most experienced clerks are available only then. But instead 
they appear to be undertaking the difficult task of providing adequate facili- 
ties and qualified personnel to provide for their evening clients. 

This is a vulgar comparison, one may say, and ‘besides, these stores are 
motivated by considerations of competition and profit. But these words cannot 
give us comfort in our withdrawal. ‘“Vulgar” means the “common people, a 
throng or crowd”"—and it is of them we have been speaking. As for ‘‘competi- 
tion,” surely we must face this too. Are we not willing to compete? Who and 
what will possess the loyalties and the minds of men if we in higher educa- 
tion pass by on the other side? And what will be the profit of higher education 
if the society which ultimately sustains us feels less and less relationship to us? 
What will it profit us if in our preoccupation with leadership we discover 
that there are few, too few, who follow? 

In so limited a discussion one must expose himself to the charge of not 
seeing the problem in the large. There is, for example, the fact that institu- 
tions of higher education are after all relatively few in number, and cannot 
hope to touch significantly the lives of our adult population. Even if our 
hearts were pure, we should need the strength of more than ten to make our 
influence felt. We must study carefully how and where in the large lake to 
throw our stone so that the waves we create will wash up on distant shores. 
The largest number of people will be reached through community-oriented 
programs centered in the public schools, We must discover how to relate our- 
selves to these community-centered programs, how to add our strength to that 
of the local administrators and teachers who must of necessity carry the heaviest 
load. It must be our concern, too, to influence these programs so that they too 
will offer education for adults and not a variety of other kinds of experiences 
under the name of adult education. 

In short, our role in adult education, in consideration of the vast numbers 
to be reached, and the limited resources in teachers and facilities available to 
higher education, may seem almost like that of a bit player in a large cast on 
a big stage. But if this is true, it is also true, surely, that we have very impor- 
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tant lines to read, lines which carry some of the most important meanings of 
the play. We must first of all desire sincerely to take part in the drama; then 
show that we deserve a place in the cast; and then, having learned our 
entrances, we must read our lines so that they will move the minds and hearts 
of people throughout the large theatre, not forgetting those in the balcony 
seats. For among them are often those who most love the theatre, and it is 
for them that our greatest plays have been written. 


GROUP 26. RELIGION AND HIGHER EDUCATION* 
Joseph R. Sizoo 


Professor of Religion, George Washington University 


n 1858, when he was still a young lawyer trying to analyze the inevitable 
I national crisis, Lincoln said, “If we could first know where we are and 
whither we are tending, we could better judge what to do and how to do it.” 
It would be difficult to find a sentence which so clearly defines and accurately 
analyzes the discussion of this hour and what confronts us in the field of re- 
ligion in higher education. It is only as we clearly see where we are and where 
we are drifting and the direction of that drift, that we can soberly take cor- 
rective measures asking, What must higher education do to be saved?, and 
then having found the answer, implement it in the day-by-day work in the 
university. 

We know rather well and to our sorrow where we are. A cruel philosophy 
has been biting into the soul of man. It is a philosophy which proposes to 
build a society in which man is sufficient unto himself, man can do anything, 
man needs nobody beyond himself to see him through. Everything is judged 
on the horizontal level. It takes for granted that scientific technique and tech- 
nological advance by themselves can build a new heaven and a new earth; 
that tractors and steam shovels and chromium plated door knobs can bring 
peace on earth, good will toward men; that if enough accomplishments tumble 
out of the cornucopia of human genius, we shall march toward the land of 
promise. It has created a tool-making civilization to which Karl Marx calls 
the tune. It has created what John Foster Dulles calls a moral vacuum. On 
that basis, religion, of course, is only a fifth wheel, a pleasant nostalgic hang- 
over of childhood. 

This philosophy of secularism has infiltrated into the whole structure of 
modern life, including education. One would almost suppose that the whole 
purpose and objective of education is to make a comfortable living rather than 
a richer life. Many think that higher education is something which gives 
someone a head start making money. It concerns itself with amassing facts 
until we have confused knowledge with wisdom, information with truth. The 
idea that education is something for a richer and deeper life is foreign to it. 
Sir Walter Moberly in his book The Crisis in the University writes, “The 
modern university intends and supposes it is neutral; but it is not. It does 


* This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘‘What is the place of religion in higher education?’’ 
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what is far more deadly than open rejection—it ignores Him. This disregard 
comes down to the blunt fact of bolting the door and throwing a road block 
against religion.” 

Through functionalism, man is sure that he is but a little lower than God 
and concludes with the comfortable assurance that with a little more concen- 
tration and a few breaks, a perfect man can be produced just as surely as we 
breed the Black Angus or hybrid corn. It has brought about a naive faith in 
the perfectability of man who then becomes a little God. Chesterton once said, 
“I hope I may never lose my capacity to stand and stare.’’ Well, the only place 
where modern man stands and stares today is in a mirror. He refuses to expose 
himself to something beyond and above himself. The modern mind, pontifi- 
cating its own wisdom, is so apt to disavow the invisible and intangible. It 
would have us believe that faith is the fiction of the feeling of inferiority, that 
prayer is a kind of spiritual autointoxication, and that religion is escapism. 

But all this has not turned out very well. Secularism has not made good its 
claim. The sense of values is going out of so many things today. It is no longer 
a question of a thing being right or wrong, good or bad, black or white; but 
a grey, bleak streak rests over everything. Once upon a time the applause went 
to the farmer's boy who came to the city, made good, and married the banker's 
daughter. Today the applause goes to the man who can throw a basketball 
game and peddle dope. It has brought mental boredom, moral insensitiveness, 
emotional instability, and spiritual indifference. A devastating neurosis is 
gnawing at the lute-strings of life. The moment you think of man eating, 
drinking, breeding, brawling, self-advertising, elbowing his way, pleasure 
bent, love making, without any reference to anything beyond himself, life 
becomes meaningless. You may as well satisfy a lamb with carrion or a jungle 
tiger with sawdust as to suppose that the mere possession of things satisfies 
man. The revolt against God has not turned out very well. 

It is rather tragic to know everything about a subject except what it means. 
Knowledge has broadened the basis of culture but has not always deepened it. 
What we have today is motion but not direction. Knowledge has lengthened 
the span of life, increased the fertility of the soil, built faster ships, erected 
taller buildings, but it has also brought concentration camps, sharecroppers, 
ghettos, iron curtains. Believe me, the world is not some quietly sequestered 
inland lake upon which the mercy of God settles like a gentle rain, but a 
violent river at floodstage, driving men to cruel ends: intellectual smugness, 
automatic progress, the barbarism of power politics, racism, nationalism, and 
all these cruel forces let loose in the world. We are beginning to see cracks 
and seams which cannot be plastered up. The seeds of national decay are never 
in its political structure or social pattern but in the character of its people. 
The roots of life are nourished in the soil of a living faith; when the soil 
becomes sour the roots wither and the tree perishes. Civilization can no more 
survive without religion than a watch can run with a broken mainspring. Edu- 
cation without religion is like Jacob without a ladder. 

Now the hopefulness of today is that we are beginning to have an uneasy 
conscience and an uncomfortable feeling about all that. Man may have a 
garage full of cars, a bank full of money, a house full of children, a library 
full of books, but scratch the surface and you come upon an appalling empti- 
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ness. You cannot rub out the concept of religion by hiding behind the com- 
fortable philosophy of separation of church and state. After all, freedom of 
religion does not mean freedom from religion, and liberty of conscience does 
not mean liberty from conscience. As a university student said: “What is the 
use of playing the game if you don’t know where the goal-posts are—if any?” 

I come now to the other dictum of Lincoln. If we know reasonably well 
where we are and where we are drifting, we come to the second basic ques- 
tion: What are we to do and how are we to do it? If education is to deal 
with important things, it must certainly foster and preserve values; it must 
deal with religion, it must cultivate a reasoned faith, moral discipline, and 
spiritual sensitiveness. If the institutions of higher learning are to survive, 
there must be something in them worth surviving, something which will 
enrich and deepen life, for if the salt loses its savor wherewith shall it be 
salted ? 

If all this is a consummation devoutly to be wished, the question arises: 
But how is higher education to accomplish this? I would suggest a four-fold 
approach. 

First, through subject matter. Has not the time come when we must relate 
religion to basic rather than optional courses? Should not courses in religion 
belong to the core curriculum rather than fringe opportunities; should we not 
make available study courses in the whole field of religious knowledge just 
as we do in any other field? If we omit the whole area of religion from his 
study, the student is not slow to draw the conclusion that religion is a phony 
thing, not important to the cultivated life, a take-it-or-leave-it affair. Our 
culture is based upon the belief that man is a child of God, made in his image, 
fashioned after his likeness, capable, as Kepler said, of “thinking thy thoughts 
after Thee.”’ If that is true, then it is surely the duty of higher education to 
clarify them, enlarge upon them, and show their implications; teaching their 
literature, their history, their thoughts, and their institutions. 

But that is not enough. Something more is needed. Life is not made up of 
hermetically sealed compartments of which religion is one. Too often higher 
education suffers from fragmentation. No area of culture can be isolated or 
be considered unrelated to basic religion. Religion is as a river enriching all 
the areas through which it runs. The cloak of the eternal must be thrown over 
all our courses. Without this integration in the classroom the work of spiritual 
consultants and chaplains is mere window dressing. You do not solve this 
problem by simply adding a few courses to an already overcrowded curriculum. 
The student is confronted with basic attitudes which are related to every field 
and department of learning. Every subject sooner or later is linked to some 
basic factor called faith and religious experience. For that reason, the professor 
should have some intelligent grasp of religious issues which may be related 
to his course. He is concerned with educating the student rather than teaching 
a course. Every subject taught can have some basic relation to spiritual values. 
Indeed, he is a poor teacher who fails to relate his course to the framework of 
things beyond time. 

In history, the professor acquaints the student with facts, drifts, patterns of 
life, statistics, places, a roll call of leading personalities, an assembling of 
significant occurrences. But beyond that there is also the discovery of purpose 
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in history and behind history. Toynbee makes the observation that nations, 
cultures, and civilizations which have adjusted themselves to this purpose have 
lived and those which have refused to adjust themselves to this purpose have 
perished, Somebody page the polit-bureau. If it is true that the one constant 
in history is the idea of liberty; and if what historian Acton said is also true, 
“Liberty is not the power of doing what we like to do, but the right of being 
able to do what we ought,” then surely in the teaching of history there is a 
place for the basic concept of religion, Customs and manners change, opinions 
and philosophies alter, but the law of God is written on the tablets of eternity. 
So Acton concludes that “progress is striving to know and love God.” 

In science the student is introduced to the marvels and wonders of the 
material world, to the undreamed of resources which are in the earth, and are 
available to man for his happiness. But if you have a 20th Century science 
with the ethics of a cave man, what is the good of it? When the student of 
science relates all of his knowledge to the one who brought it into being and 
to the purpose for which the earth was created, and the ends which are to be 
served, he will approach his subject with greater reverence, enthusiasm, and 
humility. He will discover in science the God in whom we live and move and 
have our being. So it is with every department of life and thought. Religion 
in higher education may be approached through the curriculum. 

The second approach may well come through campus religious programs. 
The group activities of the varying expressions of religion which have de- 
veloped in the last twenty or thirty years play an important part in the cultiva- 
tion of religion. They offer opportunities for worship, study, group discussion, 
and service. These groups have set in motion a fine contribution to higher 
education which should be encouraged. Occasional meetings of a faculty com- 
mittee on religion with the directors and leaders of these voluntary groups 
would give not only encouragement to the groups but often a needed guidance. 
They want to function effectively but frequently do not know how. The lead- 
ers of these groups are engaged in a difficult and often thankless work but 
somehow the university must assume some responsibility for encouraging and 
guiding them. This may well be accomplished through suggestions in arrang- 
ing programs, retreats, and housing facilities. But many problems remain 
unsolved in this field and many areas of activity are still to be explored. As 
these groups become more effective not only in their own pattern but in oc- 
casional inter-group meetings, the life of the student will be enriched and 
he will develop mutual appreciation, understanding, tolerance, and good will. 
It would seem that these groups function best when held on the campus and 
when a faculty adviser, congenial to the pattern of the group, participates. 

The third approach is through chapel service. In the past that has always 
played a profound part in the student life, while in these latter years it has 
fallen into disuse, sometimes disfavor. And yet, unless we make some earnest 
efforts to restore what it accomplished, religion can never be made real on the 
campus. Life is great only in proportion as the sense of reverence grows. A 
person who loses a sense of reverence is on fair way of losing his soul. Self- 
confidence always leads to stagnation and decadence. We need on the campus 
places and moments of quiet where the student can set aside his books and 
meditate. To walk humbly with God is still one of the three prerequisites of 
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a good life. Even rivers, making their way to the sea, observe eddies where 
the water halts, drops the sediment, and gains strength to its predestined 
march to the sea. We become like unto the things we worship. Indeed, life 
is only as big as the object of its worship. We need to recapture again on 
the campus! 


Let knowledge more and more prevail 
But more of reverence in us dwell. 


As a man thinketh, so is he. Think God, and little by little God takes posses- 
sion. Raising difficulties about a period of worship should not be a subterfuge 
to push it out of practice. We have a way of finding room for important 
things. Whatever may be the barriers, surely if it is important, some place 
should be found for worship. 

There is a fourth approach, I put it last because it is most important. I 
must confess I offer this with some hesitancy. I am perfectly willing to admit 
that I have come only recently to all this and may be, “‘an infant crying in the 
night, an infant crying for the light,” but at least I have the virtue of being 
objective. In going up and down, to many colleges and universities, through 
these latter years, I have become increasingly convinced that the professor is 
often the key to this whole issue. He can do much, if he is mind to, to give 
a life and boost to religion. Each professor has a definite responsibility for the 
field in which he is more creative, for which he is trained, and for which he 
has assumed responsibility. But he cannot disassociate himself from the frame- 
work and purpose of education and the meaning of life. He cannot truly 
educate a student unless his own life has a point of reference, neither can he 
teach effectively unless he is able to handle wisely the things which stand at 
the center of life. 

If a classroom may be thought of as a fellowship of inquirers and seekers, 
then surely the professor has a responsibility to aid students when they are at 
their wit’s end. You cannot solve the problem of religion in a university by 
building elaborate campus churches, or chapel centers, or interfaith houses. 
Neither can you solve the problem of religion on the campus by offering a 
variety of courses in religion. It is not enough to foster and encourage group 
fellowship on the basis of sects and denominations, however helpful they 
may be. It is the character of the professor which will haunt the student all 
the days of his life, long after what he has taught is forgotten. His spiritual 
sensitiveness, his religious conviction, his personal integrity, will outlive all 
other memories and stamp themselves upon the student like some great stone 
face. 

Too many students in these latter years have walked out of universities into 
community life with a cynical attitude, if not a complete disavowal of religion, 
because of some professor's aggressive agnosticism and critical cynicism toward 
religion. There have been those whose only contribution in the area of religion 
has been to smear religion and dazzle the minds of students with the bril- 
liancy of their negations. And this has all been done and permitted in the 
name of academic freedom. A professor is not merely teaching a course but 
educating a student. This is accomplished not simply by what he says, but by 
what he is. It is as Carlyle once said, “This community needs a man who 
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knows God otherwise than by the methods of hearsay.’’ It is difficult to under- 
stand why so often so many fine professors and magnificent teachers have 
been so secretive about their own point of reference. I have met many profes- 
sors who are active churchmen and give magnificent leadership to varying 
expressions of religion in the community. But why all this hush-hush about it 
on the campus. It is still true, as goes the professor so goes the student. I am 
convinced that a recovery of this concept would lift the profession of the 
teacher, exalt it in his own eyes, and emancipate him from boredom. 

May I be permitted in conclusion to summarize. The final long-term rock- 
bottom problem of today is not in the field of politics or economics or busi- 
ness but in the field of morals and religion. The dividing line in our con- 
temporary age is not between the East and the West, between the left and the 
right, between Communism and Capitalism, between labor and management, 
between liberalism and conservatism, but between two standards of values 
which cut across the frontier of every expression of modern life. The question 
is: Do we live in the world which has God at the center or do we live in a 
world that has man at the center? No civilization can survive in self-respect 
or preserve its culture without a faith which arises from sources beyond and 
above man. 

God has a right to man, because divine creative acts brought him and his 
world into being. Man is the object of divine love. Not only does He create 
man but He maintains him. By right of grace, by right of redemption, and 
by right of love, He claims man. It means then that each life is an expression 
of a divine will and divine purpose. It means that redemptive forces are at 
work in the world lifting horizons, transforming leaden instincts, changing 
soiled tempers, and emancipating man from fear and frustration. It means 
that history is coming out somewhere, that issues in which truth and freedom 
have a stake may be deferred and postponed but never defeated. It means that 
truth is more powerful than error, that sharing is more divine than saving, 
and that giving is more eternal than getting. It means that love is more 
invincible than hate. John Masefield wrote it this way: 


Only the road and the dawn, 

The sun the wind and the rain, 

And the watchfires under the stars 
And sleep, and the road again; 
Friends and loved ones we have none 
Nor wealth nor blessed abode 

But the hope of the city of God 

At the other end of the road. 


That is the mission and function of religion in higher education. 
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he question assigned for this paper quite definitely implies that institu- 
tional practices and thé institutional environment do make a difference in 
the moral standards of students. No one denies this as far as I know, but we 
ought to be perfectly clear as to what we mean about these influences. It 
should be understood at the outset that institutions do not make the moral 
standards of their students, for the students bring their own standards with 
them when they come to college or a university. The institutions at best 
can only deal with the end product of our homes, our secondary schools, and 
our various communities. The institutions of higher education, with which we 
are concerned, simply take what is given and do the best they can with what 
they have received through the operation of the admissions office. 

Let us assume that in our institutions we wish to foster democratic atti- 
tudes, honesty, appreciation of truth, beauty, and goodness, respect for human 
personality, excellence in achievement, altruistic motivations, and general con- 
formity to the laws which make for the fullest growth of human nature 
everywhere. The key question is: Does the environment, together with the 
practices that largely create that environment, enhance or retard the develop- 
ment of these qualities or standards? 

A good look at the environment of any recognized institution of higher 
education will reveal that it consists of an amazing conglomeration of people 
and things. Among the people, one finds the administration with its various 
policies, the faculty with all types of personality and teaching methods, and the 
students with the entire gamut of idiosyncracies and adolescent characteristics. 
Chaplains, coaches, and caretakers also add to the crowd. Among the things are 
the physical plant with its dormitories, classrooms, laboratories, libraries, 
chapels, student unions, stadiums and gymnasiums, elms and widespreading 
lawns. In the midst of all this, the learning process is supposed to take place 
through classroom contacts, dormitory life, curricular and extra-curricular 
activities. Here is the varied environment of the campus. 

But the campus is set down in the midst of a local community. In many 
situations it is difficult to draw the line where the campus ends and the sur- 
rounding neighborhood begins. While an institution inevitably influences the 
community, it is, at the same time, taken in by the community and subjected 
to the inadequacies of the nearby restaurants, the attractions and distractions 
of the local “pubs,” the moonlit walks of the village parks, and the alleged 
outstanding attractions of the town’s motion picture palaces. The neighbor- 
ing churches offer the enrichment of denominational religion, while the local 
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police force warns of the wrath to come. And who knows the answer to the 
town-gown conflict ? 

Certain intangibles give flavor and overtones to this total environment. 
Every institution has some characteristics associated with its name. Possibly 
it is a church-related institution with definite religious controls. It may be a 
breezy type of university where all the winds of doctrine and speculation are 
welcome. Some are labelled Ivy League and others Poison Ivy League. Most 
schools, because of their intangible but discernible positions, put their hall- 
mark upon the majority of their students. 

What brought all this into being? These institutions had founders with 
varying motivations, many of them religious. Wise, generous, and often far- 
seeing donors invested in these growing organisms of education. Educational 
statesmen and financial promoters gave leadership and support. Scholars 
quietly worked with students who ultimately developed into alumni with all 
sorts of strange ideas. The challenge of competition kept many institutions 
on their toes. An awakened citizenry and an expanding population furthered 
the growth of higher learning. American success standards have not been 
the least of the influences which have created the general environment with 
which we have to deal. 

With this background, consider any institution you may wish to read in 
here, and the effects on the moral standards of the students begin to glow like 
a neon sign. The moment a student picks a given institution and is ad- 
mitted, a certain part of his future can be foretold. Suppose a student chooses 
Alpha College; those in the know will tell you immediately that he will prob- 
ably come out of that institution friendly, honest, respectful of religion, a good 
citizen, loyal to democratic principles, and a man with broad human sym- 
pathies. This, of course, takes for granted that the institution will have 
something to work on in the first place. Furthermore, it is admittedly a great 
oversimplification. Let the student choose Beta University, and qualified 
observers will probably prophesy that that student will emerge a smooth, 
well-mannered, slightly snobbish product, tending toward conservatism, 
avowedly democratic in his principles, but definitely with quotas in mind. 

However, the really active influences in a student's life at any institution 
begin in the very process of admission. The effects at this point can be deter- 
mined by the answers to the following questions: What kinds of students 
are admitted to the institution? Are there quotas and on what basis? What 
are the intellectual standards and the personality standards for admission? 
Are preferential and wire-pulling methods permitted? Unless the school’s 
admission policies are honest and democratic, the production of honest and 
democratic graduates is well-nigh impossible. 

Look next at the orientation program of any institution and you can predict 
many things about the efficiency of that school in producing high-minded 
citizens. The questions in this category would include: How are the school 
and its ideals interpreted to the entering student? Are moral standards and 
the rules of the school thoroughly clarified at the outset? Are the entering 
students given a sense of security and acceptance? Are these students im- 
mediately taken into the university family? Obviously, if the entering stu- 
dents are challenged to accept mature responsibilities immediately, their pros- 
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pect of maturation is greatly enhanced from the moment they matriculate. 

The personnel officers of an institution are human weather vanes, and can 
tell you immediately which way the winds of character are blowing. What 
kind of counselors and advisers are provided in this or that school? Are 
their personalities the kind that draw forth affirmative and eager responses? 
How well are the students allowed to know their chief counselors? Do the 
personnel officers really concern themselves constructively with the whole 
human being rather than with disciplinary problems alone? The development 
of ever better counseling and supervisory services in our American institu- 
tions of higher learning is evidence that our educational administrators are 
well aware of the key place which personnel relationships play in the educa- 
tional process. 

Student housing in a college or university plays a far greater part in influ- 
encing the habits and attitudes of students than many modern observers of 
education realize. Just listen to the students’ gripes if you question this, The 
complaints properly criticize small and overcrowded bedrooms and study 
rooms, inadequate heating, bad lighting, barren and unattractive living rooms, 
and inaccessibility. As to the supervision of housing facilities and dormitory 
behavior, students properly complain about a failure to enforce quiet hours 
for study and to maintain fair play in the use of recreation and lounge 
facilities so that no one group shall crowd out another whose recreational 
desires may be different from those of the majority. The days of catch-as- 
catch-can housing are definitely numbered in our universities and colleges, 
partly by the intense competition for students, but more largely by the de- 
mands of parents for facilities which will not handicap their children in their 
academic and social growth. 

The dining halls are not often regarded as having much to do with the 
morals of our students but, as a matter of fact, the manners and social 
graces are enriched or depreciated by the hours in these halls. The students 
spend almost as much time eating as they do in classrooms every week; in 
many cases, more time. Wise personnel officers will not neglect the decorum 
or the atmosphere of the dining halls. 

By the same token, wise educational administrators give constant attention 
to what goes on in the classrooms, especially the attitude of the professors 
and the atmosphere created by the relationship between the professors and the 
students. The fellowship in learning begun in a classroom sometimes pro- 
duces its best fruits through an extension into more informal contacts and 
discussions outside the classroom. 

To complete this quick résumé of the points at which the administration 
and the environment touch the students, one must include the policies re- 
garding scholarship. Are scholarships administered on a democratic and in- 
clusive basis through open agreements, openly arrived at, or are they admin- 
istered partially ? What is the university's attitude toward athletic recruitment ? 
Here is a jack-rabbit which needs constantly to be tracked down. 

Some very specific moral problems now emerge. Among them most publi- 
cized in recent years is that of cheating. The good old American idea that 
whatever you can get away with is all right appears to have permeated our 
colleges, and the citizens who so lightly condone this in other quarters are 
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highly shocked when they find that their children, and their neighbors’ chil- 
dren, are following the same practice on their college campuses. Several 
other spectacular problems have to do with the use of liquor and with alleged 
sexual delinquencies. In a more general vein, one has to ask what values are, 
either directly or indirectly, exalted on a modern college or university campus. 

As already indicated, cheating is partly the result of the general attitude 
of the American public. However, there are certain aspects of this violation 
of the accepted conventional moral code which are peculiar to the campus. 
Examinations are, for many students, simply an opportunity to outwit the 
professor. The rules about the non-transferability of athletic tickets and meal 
tickets are shamelessly disregarded. Dormitory rules are also considered fair 
game for the clever person who can out-smart proctors, head residents, stu- 
dent deans, and house mothers. 

Just why do students cheat anyway? Some of the reasons listed by students 
are: a negative and suspicious attitude on the part of the instructor; an 
excessive amount of checking at examinations which induces an increase in 
cheating; using the same examinations for numerous classes in the same de- 
partment on different days; failure carefully to identify by the use of a pic- 
ture or some similar device the proper holder of an athletic or meal ticket. 
One student put it this way, “IBM examinations make the students feel that 
they are answering questions to a mechanism rather than a person. Mecha- 
nisms have no morals, so students are less apt to think of misbehavior at this 
point as cheating.” 

As for the liquor problem, it should be noted that adolescents on a college 
level have always had a tendency to express some of their new-found inde- 
pendence and some of their temporary weltschmerz in alcoholic indulgences. 
One can hardly blame our colleges and universities for the increase in drink- 
ing when one notes the general attitude in the so-called outside world, and 
the ubiquitous liquor advertising. On the one hand, many institutions make it 
too easy for students to become lax in alcoholic indulgence, and, on the other 
hand, some institutions are unrealistic and tempt the students through heavy 
restrictions to try to beat the law. The students themselves are often a strange 
mixture of puritanism and libertinism. In one breath they demand bars in 
their fraternity houses, and with another breath they decry the brawls that 
go on in the houses in neighboring colleges. 

Would anyone dare say that “necking” is something new in this college 
generation? This bit of student vernacular simply describes a perennial habit 
which has always characterized adolescents. An objective observer must 
seriously doubt whether the increased freedom of the sexes in our time has 
substantially increased the problem. Nevertheless, the relaxation of rules on 
most college and university campuses regarding visitation in the dormitories, 
the possession of automobiles during undergraduate years, and the removal 
of many of our conventional restrictions have accentuated the moral delin- 
quencies growing out of the pressures of sex. 

Not so spectacular but just as real is the question raised regarding the 
general purposes of higher education these days. Are we attempting merely 
to turn out vocationally trained men and women, or are we honestly trying 
to couple that with the broader approach made through the liberal arts tradi- 
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tion? Is our emphasis gradually shifting to the orthodox American success 
story where boy gets girl, man becomes the manager in a phenomenally short 
time, people struggle to achieve ownership of a Cadillac for its prestige value, 
and everyone secretly longs to be the man of distinction ? 

Some suggestions for administrative officers emerged from this welter of 
problem material. In the first place, if the moral standards of a campus are 
to be kept high, the rules should be realistic and they should be firmly 
enforced. As one student put it: ‘A drinking rule that is too strict, on a 
campus where large numbers of students have come from homes where 
moderate drinking is allowed, may drive the students to dives where the uni- 
versity loses all control over the students’ behavior. Why not list the eating 
places acceptable to the university where social affairs may be duly scheduled 
and university chaperones frankly assigned?” If the rules are impossible to 
enforce, others suggest, why have the rules and make the institution look 
two-faced? In the second place, conditions which make for delinquencies 
should be studied and changed. To quote another student: ‘“Necking is 
caused in abundance by the conditions. If dormitory living rooms and entry 
ways are well lighted and spacious, students are less apt to indulge than if 
there are small vestibules, called pressure chambers by the students, and 
crowded living rooms. 

In the third place, when checking is done, whether for examinations or in 
dormitories, it should be done tactfully. One example was given by a student 
of a head resident who stands at the door and checks girls in at night, 
thereby encouraging low standards, because she obviously does not expect 
the girls to maintain high standards on their own. A German student con- 
fided that there is a great deal of cheating in German universities, largely, 
in her opinion, because of the rigid and obtrusive checking. Obviously the 
instructors’ attitude toward a student’s work is a determinative influence. 

The fact is that students soon learn whether or not their administration 
and faculty are thoroughly honest, entirely frank, or slyly hypocritical. This 
awareness by the students is the key to the entire moral development on 
the campus. 

Finally, a word should. be said about the policy of any given situation 
toward the basis of our morality, namely, our religious faith. To many of us, 
it is encouraging to note the rapid increase of deans of chapel, directors of 
religious life, and denominational ministers, priests, rabbis, and lay workers 
on the campuses of America. Whereas in 1925 there were only a few dozen 
administratively appointed religious officials in American colleges and uni- 
versities, in 1953 in the National Association of Chaplains there are well over 
400 members. This does not include the many ministers, priests, and rabbis 
who conduct, by the hundreds, particular religious fellowships. 

Fortunate is the institution whose top administrators are ‘‘on the side of 
the angels.” This is not to argue specifically for church-related institutions ; 
it is simply to commend the policy which is hospitable toward the ministries 
of religion among our student constituencies. On such campuses there seems 
to be not only a higher moral standard, but also an increasing integrative 
factor in the academic life of the school. 

One need not forsake academic disinterestedness in championing the best 
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insights of our Western tradition. Edmund W. Sinnott of Yale University 
has described it this way: 


The history of Western civilization is an account of man’s attempts to 
mold this Great Tradition, to follow its ancient dream. In it our culture 
has deep roots, based on the spiritual ideals of the Hebrew people, with 
their conception of a single, righteous God; fertilized by the wisdom of 
the Greeks, who more than any other folk combined the vigor of a free 
and eager mind with devotion to beauty and spiritual gifts; and inspired 
by the dynamic power of Christianity to strive for the highest of human 
ideals, These qualities particularly distinguish our own culture, but they 
are often found in others too. 

Our tradition yields to no simple definition. It began in the great days 
of Greece and developed with Christianity. The Bible is a vital part of it. 
Among its spokesmen have been Socrates, Marcus Aurelius and St. Au- 
gustine, Leonardo and Goethe, John Milton, Thomas Jefferson, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In free societies it lives in every church and university and 
parliament and court of law. Our noblest poetry expresses it. Our highest 
art and music are attempts to show its greatness. It inspired the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the surge of liberty in the eighteenth century. 
It is written into Magna Charta, English Common Law, the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Bill of Rights. At its best it lifts high the torch 
of truth; strives for freedom both of body and of mind; holds sacred the 
value of individuals and of human personality; nourishes good will and 
brotherhood and hates cruelty. It exalts reason and the uses of the intellect 
as worthy of profound respect, but it also bows before the reality and vital 
importance of things of the spirit: beauty, love, and a sense of spiritual 
presence in the universe that guides the lives of men. 


Any university or college which nurtures these influences can hardly fail to 
produce the kina of morals and character needed to keep pace with our 
advancing knowledge and skills. 


GROUP 28. DO PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION POSE SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN? 


Althea K. Hottel 


Dean of Women, University of Pennsylvania 














ssociated with the wars and depressions of this century has been a 

quickening of the continuous American vision—the free and self- 
governing individual. Yet simultaneously society has been placed at the core 
of our thinking and the concept of the individual has become confused. 
Many of the colleges and universities of our nation have thoughfully planned 
their curriculums in accordance with what society requires and expects of 
people; and yet the soul of the individual, what is meaningful to him, his 
morals, and his standards may be untouched. 


This poses special problems of our institutions of higher learning for the 
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development of all students, but I wish to pursue this matter primarily as 
it refers to the education of women. 

Human activities are numerous and greatly varied. Wants are almost un- 
limited, but man has a few basic needs such as food, the production and 
rearing of children, belief, and the welfare of the group. We have information 
as to how man has been meeting these needs for at least the past 25,000 
years, and we profit by this knowledge. But we are now in a period of 
greatly accelerated social change which has long-range aspects and we are 
striving for individual liberty and collective security simultaneously. Science, 
production, engineering techniques, and human technology have become 
primary goals in American life. Certainly men and women together and 
separately are responsible for the creation and perpetuation of values that 
measure the real stature of human beings. But the burden of this may well 
fall more predominantly on women in their roles as mothers, as teachers, and 
in their civic responsibilities. For this they will have to turn to literature, to 
history, and to philosophy; in other words, they must look to the humanities 
for basic principles. 

From an age of boundless, unsettled areas and natural resources, we are now 
in an age in which many parts of the world must grapple with scarcity. From 
an age of technological ‘simplicity, lack of communication, relative isolation 
of communities, we have moved towards technological complexity almost in- 
comprehensible to even the educated. There is no longer any isolation or 
privacy. In this era with the deadly struggle for power that is ensuing, we are 
obliged to build armaments, to increase our military forces, and at the same 
time, to strive diplomatically, economically, and psychologically for peace. 
Simultaneously, we must maintain at a high standard our major institutions, 
such as the family, the school, the church, our government, and ways of earn- 
ing a living. 

This staggering task of our nation will entail the full utilization of the 
total ideas, understanding, and skills of all individuals. Should we in contrast 
face a period of economic regression instead of an expanding economy, the 
capacity of the individual will be sorely tried to meet intangible as well as 
tangible needs. To accomplish this, men and women alike in their educational 
and other experiences must come to understand the art and science of human 
relations. They will have to develop, appreciate, respect, and mutually use 
their similar and different gifts to the fullest extent, if each is to have a 
sense of dignity and satisfaction. Each will need to know the special abilities, 
the hopes, and aspirations of the other; to recognize physiological differences 
and the actual limitations, not the assumed ones, which these may impose. 
Men and women, ultimately, may well have to recognize that in some areas 
there no longer will be clearly defined classifications of what is now thought 
of as exclusively men’s and women’s work. This means a somewhat different 
emphasis in the education not only of women, but of men. 

Out of the wars and depressions of this century women have emerged 
more as persons with lives of their own to live. Many of them have recog- 
nized that their spheres include not only the home, but extend beyond this 
into vocations, as well as into the community, and that community is now the 
world. No doubt the great proportion of men and women hold the general 
concept that women are primarily responsible for maintaining the home and 
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supervising the family. Historically, we know there have been exceptional 
women through the ages who, in addition, have contributed to scholarly 
research, to public affairs, to the business and social life of their communities 
and nations. But this requires public sanction for women to step beyond the 
accepted, important, and generally satisfying role which the majority fulfill. 
National problems and world conflict have provided that sanction. The ques- 
tions before us today as to how institutions of higher learning may best assist 
women to become as skillfull and useful human beings as possible stem pri- 
marily from these expanding roles of women and their need as individuals 
to feel a sense of calmness, competency, and security in them, as well as a 
certainty that their brothers are in the cheering stands. 

Let us document these remarks more specifically. The scene is the United 
States in 1953. Thinking people are talking about the “changing American 
family” and are relating it to the ‘changing status of the American woman.” 
At least in our society, changes in women’s status have been much more radi- 
cal than those taking place in men’s status, and the changes in women’s status 
have been more closely associated with most of the other changes taking place 
throughout our family system. 

While no one social factor can legitimately be thought of as operating by 
itself, possibly the most far-reaching one affecting the family stemmed from 
the Industrial Revolution. The factory system which hired people out of the 
family affected woman’s status in two ways: first, commercial goods and 
services sold to the housewife undermined her traditional tasks; second, 
increasing opportunity for independent employment outside the home diversi- 
fied her range of choices, Both of these developments reduced the economic 
value of the woman in the home and she was compelled or induced io seek 
work in factory, shop, restaurant, store, office, and school. 

So today we find one of every three workers is a woman; one of every two 
women workers is married ; one of every five married women works. More than 
one-tenth of the women workers are the only earners in their families.1 We 
have the smallest family unit in American history and the proportion of 
marriages without children is increasing. The fact should be kept in mind, 
however, that although the majority of women who work are married, the 
majority of married women do not work. In other words, not only do the 
majority of women marry, but of those who marry, the majority continue to 
make the home their sole career. Women are also marrying early. At ages 
thirty-five to forty their children are in school and many women at this point 
are in need of further re-orientation for their changing home responsibilities 
and their expanding opportunities to function in the community. 

In a six-year study (1946-1951) of the interests of senior women students 
at the University of Pennsylvania we found the following: 95 per cent plan 
to marry; 47.8 per cent contemplate graduate work at some time; 88.7 per 
cent plan to work and of these 25.8 per cent for a long-term career; 50.8 per 
cent consider they will combine marriage and employment. 

Mirra Komarovsky, through personal documents secured from 153 women 
college seniors, found basic contradictions in the concepts they had of their 





1 Facts on Women Workers, Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., 
June, 1952, p. 6 


0. 
2 Current Population Reports, Bureau of the Census, Series P-20, No. 33, February 12, 1951, p. 3. 
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roles as women. Their associates had enjoined them to adopt “proper’’ 
feminine attitudes toward love, family, and men and had warned them that 
men “don’t like intellectual (i.e., intellectually superior) women.” At the 
same time, parents and school authorities encouraged them to secure high 
grades and to prepare for a career. The investigator felt that those girls who 
followed the middle of the road made the best adjustment possible at that 
time.® 

It must not be assumed that only economics has caused the changes in the 
modern family and the relationships of its members. Hand in hand go ur- 
banism, mobility of people, and a decline of religious orthodoxy. According 
to Green, in his Sociology, “the decline of orthodoxy has served to release 
women from many psycho-social restraints. Along with the enrichment of 
individual experience, the decline of orthodoxy has also fostered instability 
in the family and uncertainty in personal relationships.’ 

Even within the home itself, there are various roles for women where 
formerly there was only one. The wife and mother is the traditional role. 
Then there is the companion role, limited largely to urban wealthy circles, 
and, thirdly, the partner role where women have economic independence, equal 
social and moral liberty, equal control of family finances, and exemption from 
one-sided domestic service. The choice among roles now available to the wife 
is one source of conflict in modern marriage. 

Pearl Buck describes the modern American woman as “‘all loaded to go off 
and not knowing in which way to shoot.” Margaret Mead speaks of some 
women as being significantly dangerous to our civilization either because 
of apathy or discontent. 

A workable combination of the first and third roles does appear in prospect. 
If and when accorded widespread recognition, such a combination might 
afford a firmer basis for mutual adjustment than the present situation.® 

Regardless of whether women are married or single, most women have 
worked, are now working, or will work in some paid position at some time 
during their lives. Two significant trends as revealed by employment figures 
continue to be apparent: (1) the growing proportion of married women in 
the labor force, and (2) the increasing employment of older women. Never 
have women in the United States enjoyed a freer choice than now in the kind 
of work they do.® 

Women’s chances for advancement to the better positions in business and 
industry are, as yet, not so good as those of men. But a constantly increasing 
number of women are to be found in really important posts in the business 
and industrial world. In spite of their occupational progress, women’s earn- 
ings in general are lower than those of men. 

The professional fields offer increasing opportunities for women, although 
not so many women as men seek and acquire professional degrees. Those 
who do, find some difficulty in breaking into a traditionally men’s field. 


8 caneones, Mirra, “Cultural Contradictions and Sex Roles,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
52: 184-189, 1946, 
* Green, Arnold W., Sociology, An | of Life in Modern Society, McGraw-Hill Book 
Comeney, New. York City, 1952, p. 377 
bid., p. ’ 
® Status of a amen in the United States, 1952, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C., July, 1952. 
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Where there are shortages of trained workers, women are very welcome. 

Teaching is still women’s stronghold among the professions, with women 
outnumbering the men, although not at the higher levels. Men hold the great 
majority of administrative jobs in education, as they always have. Women are 
only 7.9 per cent of all public high school principals, practically the same pro- 
portion as fifty years ago. The number of women superintendents of city 
school systems is very small, and has decreased in recent years. On university 
faculties, men predominate in the better positions and few women are to be 
found at the policy-making levels. Only a small proportion of the full pro- 
fessors in colleges throughout the country are women. 

As citizens, women are stepping forward to help carry the burden of com- 
munity and national responsibilities. There is an increasing awareness among 
them of the extent to which political action can affect the individual and 
family lives of citizens, and they exercise their franchise. But in actual par- 
ticipation in party politics and political campaigns, women are still inclined 
to withdraw and let the men carry the burden and reap the benefits. An in- 
creasing number of women are candidates for Congress. In 1951, 235 women 
were in state legislatures and twenty-eight in state elective offices. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 now serve as county officials. There are several women mayors. 
There is a steady although small gain in the appointments as judgeships. 
Altogether, in various parts of the country, about 150 women hold important 
judicial posts. In the executive branch of the government a considerable num- 
ber of women have attained higher level positions through Civil Service. 
Women make up about one-quarter of all Federal Government employees. 
Around the world, 3,000 women from the United States are serving their 
country.” 

With these facts in mind, it seems evident that our times call for some 
changes in attitudes, emphases, and perspective in the education of women 
students. The basic values in a good and a rich, creative life need not be re- 
designed, nor should the standards of scholarly attainment, but there is an 
increasing awareness that people must be sensitive to the needs and hopes 
of others and to the world. There is also a recognition that while the humani- 
ties must be given primary emphasis, there is a need for presenting them more 
purposefully. 

Our times call for some changes in attitudes, emphases, and perspective in 
the education of women students. This does not, in my estimation, require an 
educational revolution. It does not indicate there must be a specific core pro- 
gram for all women, nor a curriculum entirely different from that offered to 
men. The basic values in a good and rich, creative life for the most part are 
comparable. For these, one turns to the humanities. While the humanities 
should be given primary emphasis, they must be presented more purposefully. 
Higher education for the survival of civilization necessarily is concerned with 
the critical problems of the day and with the materials pertinent to them. 
The needs of women themselves should be given consideration, particularly 
as they apply to personality adjustment, to family relationships, to their 
specialized interests, and to the community welfare. 


1 [bid., pp. 1-5. 
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This background opens pertinent questions for our discussion and evalua- 
tion of current and long-range educational programs for women. How can 
we best help them to know what an educated human being is, to have a clear 
theory of what constitutes a satisfying and significant life, to be as effective 
and skillful human beings as possible, and to have a moral philosophy con- 
sonant with human experience ? 


GROUP 29. THE COLLEGES AND MILITARY 
EDUCATION* 


Sidney J. French 


Dean of the Faculty, Colgate University, and Chairman 
of the Colgate ROTC Study Committee 


here is an old play which some of you may recall. Its title is ‘‘Rain’ and 

it is concerned with the efforts of missionaries to reform some simple 
natives. But so innocent of Western sin are these natives that the missionaries 
must first teach them what sin is before they can proceed to reform them. In a 
more modern sense, we have first to discover that we are dealing with a 
new concept of citizenship before we can do much about the place of military 
training in the colleges. After all, military training has existed undisturbed in 
many of our larger institutions for nearly a century. Why should it now 
suddenly face us with new major problems? 

The reasons seem fairly obvious even if they are scarcely recognized as yet. 
The number of male students affected by such programs, particularly at the 
advanced levels, has suddenly increased more than ten-fold. The number of 
institutions offering such programs has increased more than three-fold. One- 
fourth of all male students in college are presently enrolled in ROTC pro- 
grams. But of greater significance than statistics is the change taking place in 
America and her position in a troubled world, a change which inevitably ex- 
tends the concept of responsible American citizenship to include military 
preparation. General Hershey has rightly argued that by whatever name we 
call it, we virtually have universal military service as a citizenship require- 
ment for all eligible young males today. 

Attitudes of educators toward military training in the colleges can be 
largely allocated to three categories, roughly as follows: (1) get rid of it, (2) 
let well enough alone, (3) do something more constructive about it. The first 
two of these imply that military training should not have a coordinate place 
with other curriculums in higher education. 

Attitudes of educators toward military training in the colleges are naturally 
conditioned by history, and history in this case presents few bright spots. 
Military training became recognized as a part of higher education nearly ninety 
years ago when the Morrill Act made such training for all male students 
available in the land-grant colleges. This was intended to provide a pool of 
reserve officers for emergencies. In the succeeding generations, however, the 


* This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘‘How can military programs in and out of the 
colleges be better coordinated with non-military educational programs?’ 
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country was in a deep insulated time of peace, Few students completed the 

work for a reserve commission and of those few, up to the time of World 
War I, almost none was ever called into active service. The program consisted 
largely of drill, the learning of military customs, and the handling of small 
arms. 

It is not surprising that military training was regarded as a second-class 
college program. Students who chose to take it expected to add such work to 
their regular college course. Following the brief but intense activity of World 
War I, America again entered a period of isolation. Advanced ROTC work 
drew relatively few students and little attention was given it by the colleges. 
Few officers of competence wanted duty with ROTC units; much of the teach- 
ing was done by non-commissioned officers, the program was thin, and, gen- 
erally speaking, was not highly regarded either by students or by the faculties 
of institutions. 

World War II saw virtually a complete revolution in the training of reserve 
officers and other military personnel on college campuses. Although placed 
in uniform and subject to military discipline, students were given considerable 
latitude in the studies they wished to pursue beyond certain basic military 
requirements. The success of such programs as that of the Navy V-12 in 
integrating college and military studies indicated the possibility of developing 
greater integration in peacetime. 

Today we are in a situation unlike any we have ever known in our history. 
We are not at war; we are not at peace. Our position in the world is vastly 
changed and we are likely never again to experience those days of isolation 
which have characterized America, except for short intervals, from the days 
when military training was first introduced into the colleges up to the time 
of World War II. 

Some educators feel that because military training programs in the univer- 
sities were set up to meet the simpler conditions of the 19th Century, they 
are no longer adequate to prepare reserve officers for their present-day responsi- 
bilities. The aura of second-rate programs still clings to them and the country 
needs first-rate programs if we are to fulfill our responsibilities for national 
security. Such educators advocate that ROTC programs in the colleges be 
discontinued and replaced by non-college programs wholly in the hands of 
the military. They argue that the specialization needed by today’s officers 
cannot be met by training on college campuses. They propose programs which 
would follow the pattern of the Marine Platoon Leaders and the Reserve 
Officer Candidate programs of the Navy in which selected students are de- 
ferred and trained in two or more successive summer sessions. 

Practical objections to such plans are those of cost, facilities, and personnel. 
Statistics indicate that it is more economical to conduct ROTC training within 
college facilities; the difficulty of developing sufficient military facilities and 
obtaining sufficient instructional officer personnel to do an intensive summer 
job would add considerably to the burdens already faced by our military 
establishment. Furthermore, there are the more fundamental objections which 
pertain to the principle of divorcing the military aspects of citizenship edu- 
cation from those other aspects more common to college education of the 
past in an age where the two should be coming closer together. 
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A number of American universities have had military programs on their 
campuses for half a century or more. Satisfactory adjustments have been 
made on both sides, and even though the military programs have not gained 
the status of other academic programs, there is a normal desire in many of 
such institutions not to disturb the present equilibrium, ROTC is often re- 
garded as an “extra” to be taken in addition to the student’s regular academic 
program. The attitude is to “let the military run their own show so long as it 
does not interfere with the rest of the college.” According to this group, 
the more we, the colleges, attempt to integrate military programs with the 
other parts of the college, the more trouble we are laying up for ourselves. 
They say in effect: military training is not really a part of higher education 
and we need not concern ourselves about it; but since we have both the 
students and the facilities, we will allow the military authorities to do their 
training on our campuses. Tokenwise, we will even allow some college credit 
for such work. 

If it is the job of an analyst to present a balanced view of possible solutions 
to the problems at hand, I am about to fail in my job for I cannot see that 
either of the points of view I have thus far presented offers any constructive 
solution to our current and long-range problem of military education in a de- 
mocracy. I believe that within the framework of the present ROTC we can 
build a highly desirable program for all qualified young men, which will make 
a distinctive contribution to citizenship education. I believe it is essential that 
we do so. Indeed, it is already being done, with the military taking the first 
important steps in readjusting their own programs to meet modern needs. 

Some educators were startled when the Air Force two years ago introduced 
a full-year study of world political geography. Granted that it was sudden 
and perhaps premature, it nevertheless represented a significant shift of 
the ROTC into an area which the colleges normally regard as their own 
domain. This “invasion” could give us much cause for concern. Would it 
mean that the Air Force would teach one kind of political geography, the 
Army another, the Navy another, and the college still another? It could, 
indeed, but it also suggests that we need to get together on such matters. 
It suggests, further, that there is a void not being filled by many of the col- 
leges. If modern citizenship education in America means anything today, it 
certainly needs to include some knowledge of world political geography and 
international tensions for all students. If the colleges have been remiss in 
this, their attention is being focused on the omission by the needs of the 
military. Similar changes have been made in the new Army ROTC curriculum 
which places considerable emphasis on history. The Navy, in turn, makes con- 
siderable use of subjects regularly taught in the college to supply the back- 
ground for the more technical aspects of naval science. 

The very fact that military programs feel the need to deal with non- 
technical areas is indication of the striking change taking place in ROTC. It 
is no longer the static step-child of the military. It has become both central 
and vital to military preparedness. Indeed, the military must count on getting 
the large share of its new officers from this program. Furthermore, the con- 
cept of what constitutes appropriate preparation for an officer has changed. 
The objectives of officer education compare favorably today with those of a 
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liberal college education. The Armed Forces want more broadly educated 
men with a minimum of technical military training added. 

What are we in the colleges doing to promote this movement? What can 
we do to make ROTC a more significant part of higher education? Before 
we can do anything, of course, there must be acceptance of the philosophy 
that military education is as much a part of higher general education for 
qualified men, as is an understanding of American history or American gov- 
ernment; that service in the Armed Forces is as much a responsibility of 
citizenship as is voting in elections; that most young college men today are 
being trained in the colleges for military responsibility as well as for roles 
in civilian life. In short, the colleges today have a new responsibility to pre- 
pare their students for both military and civilian life. 

The feeling persists among many educators that the ROTC is sort of a 
regimented “sacred cow” and that any suggestions concerning its possible 
change or improvement would be resented by the military. While I am not 
a spokesman for the military, I can certainly speak of my experiences in dis- 
cussing such matters with them when I say that nothing could be further from 
the truth. They face many inherent problems and they know it; they are frank 
in admitting weaknesses in their programs and eager for the help of educators 
in overcoming them. They have already taken major steps toward improve- 
ment. The street is wide open for two-way traffic. Institutions willing to ex- 
periment in developing joint programs with the military will find many 
possibilities open. The danger is less that of interference than that of aloof- 
ness. The only limitations are those inherent in a nation-wide program which 
must cut across a great variety of campuses and come out on each with the 
best possible officer material. 

A number of experiments are already underway in individual institutions 
to integrate certain phases of ROTC training more closely with general educa- 
tion programs. In some instances these involve whole courses substituted for 
present ROTC courses and taught by civilian instructors. In others they 
involve the use of civilian instructors in parts of ROTC courses. What these 
experiments will eventually lead to is anybody’s guess but they point the way 
toward what should be done if we are to find the best mutual solutions to 
military training in the colleges as a part of citizenship education. 

There is one more significant question which needs to be raised here. If 
military education is to become an important part of general citizenship 
education, what is to happen to those institutions which do not have ROTC 
units? Only one-fifth of our 1800 institutions of higher education now have 
ROTC units. It is unlikely that there will be further expansion, barring the 
emergency of war. Recruiting and enrollment problems in those colleges with- 
out ROTC units are difficult today; it may well become even more difficult if 
the concept of military education as a part of citizenship education becomes 
more firmly established. We need to give serious consideration to the question 
of where and how such colleges will make their contribution to the over-all 
program envisaged, as well as to the very practical one of the disadvantages 
they face in the competition for students. 

This discussion group is also concerned with the efforts of the military 
to provide opportunities for servicemen to pursue further studies in higher 
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education. Although major emphasis here has been largely on the problems 
of the ROTC and the colleges, the many difficulties faced by those trying 
to provide educational opportunities for servicemen need careful considera- 
tion. The lack of uniform regulations and requirements applicable to our 
many institutions throughout the country creates many hardships for service- 
men transferred from one part of the country to another in their attempt to 
continue their studies toward a degree. There is a definite need for some 
educational agency to study this problem and make recommendations which 
will remove in part, at least, the handicaps faced by these servicemen. 
Facing, as we do, the likelihood that military service is henceforth to be a 
responsibility of all young men in this country and that institutions of higher 
education have an important responsibility to prepare these young men for 
such service, we have to decide how best this can be accomplished. It can 
be turned over to the military; it can be done on campuses by the military; or 
it can become a truly cooperative effort between the military and the institu- 
tions. If it is to be this, there is a great deal yet to be done for we have 
barely scratched the surface. The colleges must learn that this is not a problem 
to be passed off with complacency onto the military. It is their problem as 
well; it is a part of responsible education for citizenship. 






















GROUP 30. DO CHANGING CONDITIONS REQUIRE 
A NEW DEFINITION OF THE FREEDOM TO 
LEARN AND THE FREEDOM TO TEACH? 


Quincy Wright 
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W: probably all believe that freedom to learn and freedom to teach are 
important in a democratic society such as ours in order to maintain 
the springs of original and adaptive thought and the bases for individual 
judgment to maintain a sound public opinion. Some of us probably fear that 
the methods of infiltration, subversion, and propaganda practiced by Com- 
munist and other organizations today require drastic methods by governmental 
and educational agencies which may encroach upon the traditional concept 
of these freedoms. The American Association of University Professors has 
maintained the value of these freedoms as set forth in its statements, widely 
accepted by other educational organizations, of 1925 and 1940. The principles 
of academic freedom and academic tenure set forth in these statements are 
closely related to the principles of freedom of opinion and due process of law 
recognized in the Constitution of the United States, and the experience of 
the Association in the application of these principles convinces it that they can 
and ought to be maintained, and that such maintenance is consistent with ap- 
propriate methods to deal with the problems of Communism and subversion. 
The Association recognizes that these problems are important and must be 
dealt with, but it believes that methods can be found for dealing with them 
that do not impair academic freedom and constitutional liberties. It believes, as 
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does the Supreme Court of the United States, that some of the methods advo- 
cated and employed have been damaging to freedom of teaching and learning 
out of proportion to any utility in meeting the problem of subversion. 

The demand for academic freedom rests on the assumption that democratic 
societies thrive on a steady expansion of knowledge both of nature and of 
man, and on continuous transmission of that knowledge to the rising genera- 
tion; that these values can only be realized through institutions of higher 
learning dedicated to search for the truth and to expound the truth dis- 
covered ; and that these institutions cannot perform their functions unless they 
are free from the pressure of other institutions and their members engaged in 
teaching and research are individually free to search for truth and to teach it 
as they find it. The 1940 statement of principles says, in this connection, 
“freedom in research is fundamental to the advancement of truth. Academic 
freedom in its teaching aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights 
of the teacher in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights.’”’ The statement continues that academic 
freedom implies freedom in research and the publication of results, freedom 
in the classroom in discussing the subject of the course, and freedom of 
citizenship outside the classroom equal to that of other citizens. 

These principles are generally accepted in the abstract. Differences arise con- 
cerning their concrete application, and particularly their relation to the de- 
mand for security of academic tenure. According to the 1940 statement 
“tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) freedom of teaching and 
research and of extramural activities, and (2) a sufficient degree of economic 
security to make the profession attractive to men and women of ability. Free- 
dom and economic security, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success 
of an institution in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society.” 
Specifically, academic tenure implies that after a probationary period, academic 
personnel enjoy permanent tenure until the retirement age in the sense that 
they cannot be dismissed except for adequate cause, and particularly that state- 
ments or publications within the proper scope of academic freedom are not 
an adequate cause for dismissal. 

The AAUP believes that the requirement of oaths prohibiting the holding 
of certain opinions encroaches upon academic freedom and that dismissal 
of academic personnel because of refusal to take such oaths is a violation of 
academic tenure. The Association believes, with the courts, that the expression 
and teaching of opinions is to be distinguished from incitements to violence 
or other prohibited action which can properly be forbidden by law. 

The statement of 1940 has interpreted academic tenure as requiring that 
dismissals of academic persons on tenure shall not take place until after a fair 
procedure has demonstrated causes for dismissal which are adequate. In- 
competence in his work, neglect of duty, commission of crime, acts of moral 
turpitude, and acts or utterances outside the range of academic or constitu- 
tional freedom and inconsistent with the requirements of his profession, are 
among proper grounds for dismissal but only if they are demonstrated by 
procedure, including notice of charges and fair hearing before both a faculty 
committee and the governing board of the institution. 

The American Association of University Professors has never questioned 
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that association with organizations found to be subversive and profession of 
allegiance to dogmatic beliefs or alien political authorities may constitute 
important evidence of incompetence or neglect of professional responsibilities, 
and that propaganda for political causes within the classroom or utterances 
of libelous or seditious character, either in or outside the classroom, may 
constitute crimes or unbecoming behavior beyond the range of academic free- 
dom. Its position has been, however, that dismissals must be based on the acts 
or intentions of the individual charged, and that subversive acts or intentions 
of his associates or of organizations with which he is connected condemn 
him only if there is sufficient evidence that he shared in these acts or inten- 
tions. Even though an organization is found to be a conspiracy, formal mem- 
bers of that organization cannot be condemned if they are able to demonstrate 
that they were not aware of its conspiratorial character at the time when 
they were members, or that the organization did not have those characteristics 
at the time they belonged to it. In accordance with this established legal prin- 
ciple, a member of the academic profession if found to be a past, or even pres- 
ent, member of the Communist party, should have the opportunity to present 
evidence of what he understood the character of that party to be at the time 
of his membership, and what he intended by that membership. At the present 
time, after the widespread publicity of the Supreme Court decisions and of 
informed discussions concerning the character of the Communist party, it is 
difficult to see how a person could present convincing evidence that he was 
unaware of the subversive character of this organization and that his intentions 
in joining it were entirely innocent. If he did succeed in presenting such evi- 
dence, it might be argued that such isolation from the world itself demon- 
strated incompetence to engage in the academic profession. Nevertheless, the 
Association believes that every individual with tenure should be entitled to an 
opportunity to explain his position. The most recent report of Committee A 
on this subject says: 

A primary assumption in any consideration of this subject is that the 
qualifications for scholarship are individual achievements. We have re- 
peatedly urged in our reports that those charged with the responsibility of 
making appointments of scholars and teachers—two terms which ought 
never to be divorced as far as the faculties of institutions of higher 
learning are concerned—even at the stage of apprenticeship should weigh 
carefully the qualifications of those whom they engage. We have to as- 
sume that those retained after a reasonable period of apprenticeship, or 
called from other institutions after that stage, have demonstrated qualifi- 
cations for their appointments. Thereafter, we have an established pro- 
cedure for ascertaining whether or not such an appointee has by subse- 
quent behavior disqualified himself for his position of trust. Presumably 
he was appointed and retained because of his achievements as an indi- 
vidual; he should not be dismissed except for justifiable cause ascertained 
concerning himself personally in the prescribed manner. Adherence to 
this policy runs little risk of retaining undesirable members of faculties. 
Departure from it invites abuses not easy to remedy.* 


The problem of academic freedom in the present state of opinion in the 


* “Academic Freedom and Tenure,’’ American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 
Spring 1952, Vol. 38, pp. 105-106. 





United States involves more than the freedom and tenure of the individual 
teacher. It involves also the freedom of the institution. The investigation of 
institutions of higher learning and the imposition upon them of requirements 
such as special oaths with the object of discovering individuals in the faculty 
or student body deemed to be subversive may create an atmosphere within the 
institution or an attitude of suspicion and distrust in the outside public which 
will seriously hamper the institution’s functioning. This is not to say that 
universities should harbor subversive characters, but that a proportionality 
should be observed between ends and means. The effectiveness of the methods 
used to apprehend subversives may not compensate for the evil consequences 
upon the work of the institution in the employment of those methods. In his 
report of 1951-52, President Conant, of Harvard University, says he does not 
know that there are any Communists on the Harvard staff ‘‘but if there were, 
the damage that would be done to the spirit of this academic community by 
an investigation by the University, aimed at finding a crypto-Communist, 
would be far greater than any conceivable harm such a person might do.” 

Before detailed investigations of academic institutions are undertaken by 
either congressional committees or academic administrations, the questions 
should be asked: What is the evidence of a real or serious danger from 
possible subversive persons on the staff? Is it likely that a public investigation 
would be able to apprehend the really dangerous characters, if there are any? 
May there not be more suitable and less damaging methods for discovering 
spies and saboteurs, if there are any, than public hearings? May not public 
investigation, by giving warning, increase the difficulties of suitable police 
agencies in discovering criminal designs ? May not such investigations do more 
toward injuring innocent individuals and discrediting valuable institutions 
than in bringing to light subversive conditions? If investigations are designed 
not to discover potential spies and saboteurs but to discourage thoughts or 
Opinions deemed by the investigators to be dangerous, does not this assume 
that the investigator is a better judge of the value of ideas than are the pro- 
fessors? Are we ready to assume that men who have devoted long years to 
the study of their subjects are incompetent to judge the value of opinions and 
ideas in their fields? If this opinion is accepted, can institutions of higher 
learning exercise their major function in advancing and transmitting kngwl- 
edge? 

It is clear that the principles of academic freedom and tenure are little 
more than an application to the special conditions of the academic profession 
of the constitutional principles of freedom of speech and assembly and of 
due process of law. On the meaning of freedom of opinion and expression, 
I would like to recall the familiar statement of Mr. Justice Holmes in his 
dissent in the Abrams case in 1919. It has been so frequently quoted that it 
sounds platitudinous, but I think it states the fundamentals of academic free- 
dom, 


When men have realized that time has upset many fighting faiths, 
they may come to believe even more than they believe the very founda- 
tions of their own conduct that the ultimate good desired is better reached 
by free trade in ideas—that the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the mark, and that 
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truth is the only ground upon which their wishes safely can be carried out. 
That at any rate is the theory of our Constitution. It is an experiment, as all 
life is an experiment. Every year if not every day we have to wager our 
salvation upon some prophesy based upon imperfect knowledge. While 
that experiment is part of our system I think that we should be eternally 
vigilant against attempts to check the expression of opinions that we 
loathe and believe to be fraught with death, unless they so imminently 
threaten immediate interference with the lawful and pressing purposes of 
the law that an immediate check is required to save the country. I 
wholly disagree with the argument of the government that the First 
Amendment left the common law as to seditious libel in force. History 
seems to me against the notion. I had conceived that the United States 
through many years had shown its repentence for the Sedition Act of 
1798, by repaying fines that it imposed. Only the emergency that makes 
it immediately dangerous to leave the correction of evil counsels to time 
warrants any exception to the sweeping demand, “Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of speech.’ Of course, I am speaking only 
of expressions of opinion and exhortation.* 


In the Oklahoma Loyalty Oath case, decided by the Supreme Court on De- 
cember 15, 1952, Mr. Justice Black, concurring, said: 


The Oklahoma Oath Statute is but one manifestation of a national net- 
work of laws aimed at coercing and controlling the minds of men. Test 
oaths are notorious tools of tyranny. When used to shackle the minds 
they are, or at least they should be, unspeakably odious to a free —_ 
Test oaths are made still more dangerous when combined with bills of 


attainder which like this Oklahoma Statute imposes pains and penalties 
for 1p lawful association and utterances. Governments need and have 


ample power to punish thought and speech as distinguished from acts. 
I cannot too often repeat my belief that the right to speak on matters of 
public concern must be wholly free or eventually be wholly lost. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter, concurring, said: 


Teachers must fulfill their functions by precept and practice. By the 
very atmosphere which they generate, they must be exemplars of open- 
mindedness and free inquiry. They cannot carry out their great and noble 
task if the conditions for the practice of a responsible and critical mind 
ate denied to them. 


Concerning the due process of law aspect of membership in subversive or 
criminal organization I quote Mr. Justice Clark’s opinion for the court in the 
Oklahoma Loyalty Oath case: 


Due-process does not permit discharge solely on the basis of organiza- 
tional membership, regardless of their knowledge concerning the organ- 
ization to which they belong. Membership may be innocent. A state serv- 
ant may have joined a prescribed organization unaware of its proclivities 
and purposes. In recent years many completely loyal persons have severed 
organizational ties after learning for the first time of the character of 
groups to which they have belonged. At the time of affiliation a group 
itself may be innocent. Under the Oklahoma act the fact of association 
alone determines disloyalty and disqualification; it matters not whether 


* Abrams vs, United States 250, U. S. 616, 1919. 
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association existed innocently or knowingly. To thus inhibit individual 
freedom of movement is to stifle the flow of democratic expression and 
controversy as one of its chief sources. We hold that the distinction ob- 
served between the case at bar and Garner, Adler, and Gerendi is decisive. 
Indiscriminate classification of innocent with knowing activity must fall 
as an assertion of arbitrary power. The oath offends due process. 


To similar affect, the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg held 
in regard to its power to find persons liable because of membership in organi- 
zations found to be criminal as follows: 


Article 9 (of the Nuremberg Charter), it should be noted, uses the 
words “the Tribunal may declare,” so that the Tribunal is vested with 
discretion as to whether it will declare any organization criminal. This 
discretion is a judicial one and does not permit arbitrary action, but 
should be exercised in accordance with legal principles, one of the most 
important of which is that criminal guilt is personal, and that mass pun- 
ishment should be avoided. If satisfied of the criminal guilt of any organ- 
ization or group, this Tribunal should not hesitate to declare it to be 
criminal because the theory of “group criminality” is mew, or because it 
might be unjustly applied by some subsequent tribunals. On the other 
hand, the Tribunal should make such declaration of criminality so far 
as possible in a manner to insure that innocent persons will not be pun- 
ished. A criminal organization is analogous to a criminal conspiracy in that 
the essence of both is cooperation for criminal purposes. There must be a 
group bound together and organized for a common purpose. The group 
must be formed or used in connection with the commission of crimes de- 
nounced by the Charter. Since the declaration with respect to the organ- 
izations and groups will, as has been pointed out, fix the criminality of 
its members, that definition should exclude persons who have no know!l- 
edge of the criminal purposes or acts of the organization and those who 
were drafted by the state for membership, unless they were personally 
implicated in the commission of acts declared criminal by Article 6 of the 
Charter as members of the organization. Membership alone is not enough 
to come within the scope of these declarations.* 


The American Association of University Professors believes that the prin- 
ciples expressed in the statement of 1940 are as sound today as they were 
when stated, and that they can be maintained without impairing necessary 
measures to detect and deal with subversive activity. They are happy to find 
that the basic principles of freedom of opinion and due process which are the 
essence of the principles of academic freedom and tenure have been sustained 
in no uncertain terms by both American and international tribunals. 


* International Military Tribunal, Trial of the Major War Criminals, Vol. I, p. 256. 
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7 assumptions of this paper are that the college teachers are important 
not only to themselves, but to America; that many more college teachers 
will be needed in the next ten or fifteen years; and that better college teach- 
ers are needed, and that they are needed all up and down the line. By this 
last is meant that while maturity and experience count for something in 
teaching, mature and experienced teachers as well as beginners can improve— 
and should. 

Where are we now in this business ? 

We are sitting at what is probably no more than the one hundred and fifty- 
first conference of educators to consider the problem. If we are in typical 
form, we will ignore all preceding one hundred and fifty, and talk as if 
the problem were being approached de novo. We will attempt through long 
minutes to define what a good teacher is and does, and we will fail in this. 
We will flay the graduate schools for their stuffy attitudes toward scholarship, 
until some one of us who happens to be a graduate school dean feels the hair 
rise on the back of his neck; whereupon that particular part of the discussion 
will stop while we engage briefly in semantics. Somewhere in the conversation 
we will bring in the indisputable place of subject matter in teaching; and we 
will view with alarm the encroachments of the educationists, who would re- 
duce graduate school curriculums to a series of courses in “How To Teach 
History or Physics to Sophomores in Colleges of Over One Thousand Stu- 
dents West of the Alleghenies.” A few then among us will venture to sug- 
gest that perhaps subject-matter people have a few skeletons of their own in 
the dry-bones closets of doctoral research. All this has been said and re-said, 
and it may appear well to do it once again in this meeting. This paper pro- 
poses that we do not so proceed, but that we recall instead that something 
has gone before us; in fact, that measurable progress in college teacher 
preparation has been achieved. 

One of the difficulties in charting progress is not only that conferees and 
paper-writers often fail to read what has gone on before, but that educational 
journals do not do too good a job of cross-referencing. One of the leading 
periodicals of college education printed in one month last year an article de- 
scribing various specific graduate school programs concerned with college 
teacher preparation. The next month’s issue of that same periodical contains 
a long jeremiad against the American graduate schools because they are doing 
little or nothing in this direction. Are we still chained to the starting post or 
are we getting somewhere? It apparently depends upon whether you choose 
to read about the question in April or in May. 
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By now there exists a bibliography of respectable length concerning our 
topic. Half of it seems to consist of reports of plans and developments; 
the other half, of complaints because nothing is being done. Apparently we 
have more writers than readers on the subject of college teacher preparation. 

The most persistent object of attack is, as we have said, the American 
gtaduate school. It is portrayed as the dwelling place of troglodytes and other 
speleologists who stoutly refuse to see the light of day on the subject of 
altering graduate research, either in favor of broad subject matter or of de- 
liberate orientation to teaching. The over-all charge by now is out of date; 
but still it keeps on. To be sure, there is yet plenty of room for criticisms of 
the organization and attitude of graduate study, particularly for the Ph.D. 
degree. As Glenn Reed comprehensively describes it in, “Fifty Years of Con- 
flict in the Graduate School,” * many if not most of the graduate schools for 
a half-century have flouted criticisms of their Germanic passion for narrow 
specialization, even though the early critics numbered spokesmen like William 
James and G. Stanley Hall. Even that prophet of American graduate educa- 
tion, Daniel Coit Gilman, is shown to have been misquoted or rather in- 
completely quoted, for in his inaugural address at Johns Hopkins, we read of 
his desire for “the unfolding of the philosophy, principles, and methods of 
education in a way which will be a service to those who mean to devote their 
lives to the highest departments of instruction.” This is a bit different from 
the quotation from a graduate school dean’s speech of two years ago, in 
which he purported to prove that Johns Hopkins did have a program of 
teacher preparation because Gilman had said there ought to be attention paid 
to clear enunciation in the classroom. 

But numerous other references in recent literature remind us that the cur- 
rent graduate schools are far from unchanging on this question; and that if we 
confine our conference to belaboring their stubbornness, we shall to a con- 
siderable extent be found guilty of swatting at straw men. A ranking spokes- 
man on the problem, Theodore Blegen, of the University of Minnesota, has 
noted promising programs of college teacher preparation on the way at Chi- 
cago, Michigan State, Missouri, Oregon, Rochester, and Syracuse. E. D. 
Duryea, Jr., contributes news of a comprehensive program of orientation to 
college teaching problems at Oregon State College—a program of twenty 
years’ development. F. H. Jackson, in the Journal of Higher Education fot 
April, 1952, adds the Ivy trimmings in reporting programs of internship and 
observation for graduate students at Harvard and Yale. We are familiar with 
the challenging courses of Cowley at Stanford. And judging by the not-too- 
well coordinated status of reporting in this area, it might be safe to estimate 
that there is a graduate school program in college teacher preparation left 
unreported for every one available in the literature. 

This is not to say that a complete turnabout has taken place in the graduate 
school. Much remains to be done. I for one view with concern the attempts of 
some to shift the college téacher preparation program on to a track leading 
toward a different kind of doctor's degree, such as Doctor of Arts and 
Sciences. Syracuse did this with a Doctor of Social Science program; but 
since then it has similarly broadened its Ph.D. programs in the humanities and 


* Educational Record, January, 1952. 
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natural science, without attaching a new degree. We should perhaps recall that 
the master of arts was originally a degree for teachers, whereas the Ph.D. 
was to be reserved for the non-teaching researcher. The status system, how- 
ever, decreed sooner or later that a hierarchy be erected, so that the M.A. 
became second-class, whereas the Ph.D. remained the true doorway into re- 
spectable academic society. It seems safe to predict the same structuring will 
happen to any other kinds of degrees that may be put up as alternatives 
to the Ph.D. Why not keep working on the Ph.D. itself? 

In summarizing what I have said thus far, let me conclude that graduate 
school programs manifestly are changing; and that to blame our slowness 
in preparing college teachers wholly on the resistance of the graduate school 
has become a bit of academic buck-passing that in itself deserves some ex- 
amination. Let us look for a moment instead at the college teaching setting 
itself—the so-called typical liberal arts college or middle-sized university. Is 
our own house in order? 

Here are some assertions: 

1. In the college setting we are making little progress in valid methods 
for determining whether or not a given teacher is doing a good job. 

2. We are making little progress in helping new young teachers sys- 
tematically become better teachers. 

3. We are making some progress, but not a whole lot, in persuading older 
staff members to consider means by which they can improve those considerable 
teaching skills they already possess. 

Before we consider the assertions, may it not be agreed that if they should 
be true, no graduate school teacher preparation program per se, no matter 
how potent, can produce the end-result of a mature, effective college professor. 
Good teachers may be born but they are not born full-grown. Most of the 
growing will be done after they have finished their schooling and are settled 
into their college home with their families and colleagues and problems 
around them. 

We have made little or no progress in determining the success of a teacher, 
old or new, or in helping him to improve, because the present etiquette of the 
profession forbids us directly to confront this question. As interviewing deans, 
department heads, or presidents, we will ask every manner of question of the 
prospect: his graduate school work, of course; his theories on Rousseau, 
Reubens, radium, and (assuredly) Russia; his habits, his hobbies, his prefer- 
ence for pets, the ages of his children. When we approach questions of how 
to teach, we begin to hem and haw. About that time it is the hour for the 
next interview. This walking-on-eggs attitude toward the essential question of 
the prospect’s fitness is held because it has been more or less subtly dictated 
to us. I once had finished interviewing an unusually bright but wholly in- 
experienced young teaching prospect. I then privately asked his prospective de- 
partment chairman, “Would you be willing to discuss with Mr. X an arrange- 
ment by which you will visit his classes and help him orient himself to 
teaching here?” There was a troubled silence, as if I had just said something 
not quite nice. Then, “Why, of course, if you declare that to be official 
policy.” Another silence. Then we changed the subject. 

Why are we so touchy about facing the proposition that teaching is some- 
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thing that can be learned from each other? I am not enough of a cultural 
historian to know; but the feeling runs very deep. Since it runs deep we must 
approach it through other and more devious channels. We must ask inno- 
cent but leading questions; watch class-sectioning and elective course enroll- 
ments; and even eavesdrop a little now and then. 

One of the more heartening things about new integrated general education 
courses which cut across department lines is that they are requiring colleagues 
of different fields to get together and discuss how to teach them. When this 
teaching emerges as a collaborative activity, it may bring teachers together 
simultaneously in the classroom. While there may be some awkward moments, 
in the manner of Hottentots and Eskimos seeking a common language, if 
the participants stick with it, the results can hardly fail to be good. Such is 
the history of one of the courses on our own campus which combines the 
efforts of sociologists, psychologists, and biologists in a general education 
course on “Organism and Environment.” 

Another product of the collaboration required by core courses of general 
education is a group approach at last to the subject of grading. It has seemed 
to me that of all professions breaking in beginners, we are most culpable for 
our blithe way of placing in the hands of a completely green teacher a lethal 
weapon: the power to pass or fail as many as he chooses. We give him not 
even any instructions as to which end of the weapon to look into, or in what 
direction to point it. Some professors and most administrators can join me in 
recalling painful episodes with parents of children who have suffered amputa- 
tions by the Procrustean grading of some eager young teacher fresh from 
graduate school. Here too we have assumed that the evaluation of student's 
marks is a sacred preserve for each individual teacher alone, no matter how 
ignorant he may be of grading theory and practice. In all fairness ought we 
not at least to declare some ground rules for each to follow? What often 
happens is that the eager young Ph.D. starts in with a will, swinging his 
red pencil like a shillelagh because his students seemingly do not adequately 
savor the rare fruits of his own doctoral research. Gradually he calms down 
in his expectancies of what the student should know; and sooner or later he 
becomes, or else he does not become, a wise and humane evaluator of student 
performance. Meanwhile his grades that go into the registrar's lists are 
permanent as entries into the Book of Doomsday. And thus a generation or 
two of students may have been victimized—the reputation of the college as 
well—while this young teacher was experimenting with his discretionary 
powers of whom or whom not to flunk. 

As we have said, the growth of courses taught by groups within or among 
departments is lending some improvement to this problem; but there is much 
yet to do. I believe it to be the most serious problem we have in student- 
faculty rapport. The whole sorry matter of cheating, for instance, germinates 
in this problem. 

Perhaps the most direct source of help to the young teacher, or the old 
teacher for that matter, in gauging results against efforts is the intelligent and 
constructive use of student appraisal. We are familiar with the long-standing 
crusade of a few educators like Mr. Schneider,* of the University of Cali- 


* Schneider, F., More than an Academic Question, Pestalozzi Press, Berkeley, California. 
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fornia, to sell this principle to the academic world. In more and more insti- 
tutions, it is being effectively used. We are learning not to put it in wrong 
hands, such as the campus student paper or the president's office; or to use it 
at wrong times. We are learning mainly that it should be used by the teacher 
himself with perhaps his department head as confidant and the students them- 
selves as chief helpers. A variant of this is a student committee on studies, 
which must learn to walk the tightrope between irresponsible gripes on 
the one hand and popularity contests on the other. It has been our local 
experience, in using student appraisal of courses and curriculums over the 
past five years, that we tend to be 30 to 50 per cent low in our estimates of 
the maturity, discernment, and constructive concern of these young people. A 
well chosen and well guided student committee can help bring us back to the 
point of honest departure ; that good teaching is our raison d’etre, and that the 
means for improving teaching should be continually sought and used by all 
concerned. 

This paper perhaps has erred in straying from the text of teacher prepara- 
tion into teacher in-service improvement. To this observer the two are in- 
separable and should not be separated in discussion. For one thing, the fact 
that college teacher preparation itself takes place in a setting of college teach- 
ing, both undergraduate and graduate, assures that both pre-service and in- 
service improvement can be mingled together. As Duryea reports from Oregon 
State, the participation of chosen faculty in courses of orientation to teaching 
can become both a recognition of good teaching and an incentive for con- 
tinual improvement at every level of mature experience. 

To summarize, I should like to say that far from being centers of glacial 
resistance, most graduate schools are on the move in the direction of better 
college teacher preparation. Are we in the colleges facing as honestly the job 
of teaching as something for us to learn and practice together? We know by 
simple birth statistics we shall need many more teachers in the decade ahead. A 
colleague of our chairman, Harold N. Lee of Tulane, predicts we should 
need to recruit 160,000 new college teachers within the next thirteen years: 
“This is an average of over 12,000 a year and these must be 12,000 first-rate 
people.”* He concludes flatly we shall probably not get them, and foresees 
that higher education may well begin to break down because of this failure. 
Whether or not this is too gloomy, something will have to change. Perhaps 
we shall have to give up the luxury of small-class teaching, the particular 
stock-in-trade of colleges like my own. Possibly we shall have to prod our 
students into becoming more mature and self-directed, like university stu- 
dents in Europe, so that the individual attention which approaches nursemaid- 
ing in some of our own collegiate centers becomes less necessary. But in any 
case, it seems certain that all that has been said up to now about the need to 
find, prepare, and constantly improve good teachers will become a sharper 
challenge than ever before. And as the numbers fail to cover requirements, 
those we do get will have to be just so much better. 

I have not tried to cover other points in the changing conditions of today 
which might provide subjects for our ensuing discussion: for instance, the 





* “What Will Happen by 1965?’’, College Public Relations Quarterly, 3:11-15, July 15, 1952. 
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need for intellectual guts to pursue the truth no matter how many McCarthys 
there are in the land. Or another: the need to help young teachers plan their 
economics so that they can somehow live decently in the genteel poverty that 
seems our permanent lot. (That is, if you find Beardsley Ruml’s “Rule of 
Twenty” as unlikely a possibility as I do.) But all problems—the defense of 
academic freedom, satisfaction with low pay, or a host of attendant topics— 
roll into one. This one involves our willingness to recruit some of our best 
young people, beginning in undergraduate college; to plan their preparation 
with them in honest and direct appraisal of what they will do as teachers; and 
to stick with them as they progress in their trade. We can surely wish the 
American Council on Education’s Committee on College Teaching godspeed. 
The cause is cyclical; for good teaching in college will inspire young people, 
as it always has done, to try it out for themselves. Whether they do try it 
out and then flee to something else, or whether they can be joined in 
permanent marriage to the teaching profession, will largely depend upon 
how honestly and directly we who are in the business now face the prospects 
with them. 


GROUP 32. HOW CAN WE WORK MORE EFFEC- 
TIVELY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION? 


Mrs. Bernice Brown Cronkhite 


Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Radcliffe College 


t is easier to illustrate good teaching than to define it, and I shall take as 
I an example of good teaching the first class for entering students in a 
certain medical school. 

After registering, the students were ushered into an auditorium where they 
saw a large diagram of the heart on the blackboard. Soon a professor came 
in and said that he wanted to tell them about an operation which had 
recently been performed for the first time in a nearby teaching hospital. He 
explained that in the human embryo there is a tiny vessel in the heart which 
is expected to close at birth. It occurred to one of the doctors on the staff that 
if this closure did not take place as expected, the failure might explain a 
certain type of heart disease from which children died when six or seven 
years of age. When the next child appeared with this ailment, he decided to 
try out his theory. He ran a hollow wire up the child’s arm into the heart 
taking samples of blood which he could analyze in the biochemical laboratory. 
When findings corroborated his theory, he operated and tied off the little 
vessel. At this point the door of the auditorium opened and in came a healthy, 
happy little girl—the patient entirely cured. 

A beginning medical student discussing the demonstration with his eyes 
shining said, “Just think what I have to learn! I must know embryology in 
order to know that this kind of thing could happen; I must know anatomy 
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before I would dare run a wire up a patient's arm and into his heart; I 
must know biochemistry to analyze blood samples and surgery to do the 
operation ; and, of course, I must never forget that this is not just a case but 
a human being in a social setting with problems of family, and so on. 

Here we have two important elements of good teaching—excitement and 
illumination. 

1. It gave students at the start a glimpse of a far off goal. Instead of having 
to wait two years before seeing a patient, here was one, cured. It illustrated 
the philosophy on which their whole medical course was to be based— 
namely, that it is better to be well than sick, better to be alive than dead. 

2. It broke down departmental barriers—as Mr. Blegen would say, “They 
laid those departmental pistols down.” 

3. It showed the relation of facts and ideas in one field to those in other 
fields, making clear the interrelation of several subjects which are necessarily 
taught separately. 

4. It made use of visual education in the diagram of the heart and the 
presence of the patient. 

Can we work out equally ingenious ways of promoting the humanities and 
the social sciences to new students ? 

How can we evaluate teaching ? To visit college classes is not customary and 
if a dean or departmental chairman were to do it, neither teacher nor students 
could be expected to be at their best. 

A one-way screen in a room used by young instructors has been tried out for 
the last few years by Mr. Allport at Harvard. Members of the department can 
look into the room without being seen. The instructors are told of the 
screen but Mr. Allport thinks they soon forget about it. The students are not 
told until the end of the year. Much can be learned in this way but it may 
not be a practical scheme on a large scale. 

In many places students are asked to rate their teachers at the end of a 
course. This seems to me a mistake because most undergraduates lack the ex- 
perience necessary to be good judges. They are apt to be influenced by personal 
factors which may have little real importance.* The one merit I see in student 
polls is that it may show up the extremes—a wholly unsuccessful teacher or the 
really successful one. If we believe with Goethe that “We learn only from 
those we love,” students’ comments can be illuminating. I talked with a stu- 
dent recently about one of his professors who had just been killed in an acci- 
dent. The boy said, “I suppose I'll feel as bad when my father dies, but it is 
hard for me to believe that now.” 

In judging teaching we have to look for some of the intangible qualities 
which cannot be measured by rule of thumb. A college president wrote me the 
other day asking about one of our instructors whom he was considering for 
appointment as assistant professor. “How good a teacher is he?” I was asked. I 
had heard him well spoken of by other members of his department and I cer- 
tainly had heard nothing against him. I could not visit his class without causing 
suspicion. I decided instead to wait in the hall when his class was dismissed 
and see whether I could not gain some impression from the behavior of the 


* For a contrary view, see the preceding paper by President Benezet (ed.). 
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students. The class met from eleven to twelve on Saturday and this particular 
Saturday was an unusually fine winter day—ideal skiing weather. I went to the 
hall about a quarter to twelve thinking the class might be dismissed early, it 
being Saturday noon. At twelve, students came pouring out of the classrooms 
but the door I was watching remained closed. By ten minutes past twelve I 
thought perhaps there had been no class held that day so I opened the door a 
crack to find out, and saw the students grouped around the desk talking ani- 
matedly with the teacher. At 12:20, when I finally left, they were still at it. I 
felt then that I could recommend the instructor at least on the score of his 
ability to excite and hold his students’ interest. The good teacher knows that 
learning must go on in the student, that the teachers’ task is not merely to in- 
form, but to draw out, guide, and encourage. He cannot say, “Here is the ma- 
terial, take it or leave it.’’ His responsibility does not end there. Nor can he say, 
“Do this. Read that.” The more the student can be led to accept instruction 
as something he asks for and participates in, the better the quality of the 
teaching will be. 

A professor of choral music told me that on the opening day he said to his 
class, ‘‘Before we start, I think we ought to know why you chose this course 
and what you hope to do with what you learn in it.” One student was inter- 
ested in learning how to conduct a junior choral society, another was inter- 
ested in church music, another in composing, and so on. By letting them 
air their views and participate in planning the course, they felt it to be truly 
theirs. Whatever topics were chosen and whatever the emphasis, they would 
be learning choral music. Their enthusiasm and the warmth and lively interest 
of the teacher blended to make the course a success. 

Where does research and publication fit in as criteria for good teaching? 
Certainly we should not draw a hard and fast line between the good teacher 
on the one hand and the good scholar on the other. The good teacher is the 
scholar who can teach. Publication is important in judging the first basic re- 
quirement for a college teacher, namely the soundness of his scholarship. 

A professor of international law was asked how good a certain other teacher 
in the field was and he replied, ‘I have no means of judging—he has never 
put himself in writing.’’ Given assurance on scholarship, we can seek for 
evidence of a man’s ability to excite and open the minds of his students. It is 
not a proper refuge for a teacher to say, “I’m interested in teaching, not in 
research and writing.” A good teacher, whose mind is growing not only in 
his own field but in an awareness of that field’s relation to others, will almost 
inevitably have something to say about his subject, or at least about the teach- 
ing of it. What he writes may be of little interest to his students but exceed- 
ingly valuable to his colleagues in an effort to judge his success as a teacher- 
scholar. 

Are there certain aspects of college teaching especially in need of im- 
provement? The answer would vary with each institution, but I believe that 
the greatest opportunities for improvement are to be found generally in the 
teaching of English and teaching of modern foreign languages. Too few col- 
lege graduates are able to use their mother tongue correctly, clearly, and 
effectively in speaking and writing. Too few of those who have studied 
modern languages in college feel at home in a foreign literature or are able 
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to read readily a foreign newspaper or indeed carry on any but the most 
elementary sort of conversation. Although the motivation for mastering a 
foreign tongue in wartime, when one’s very life may depend on it, is lacking 
in peacetime, experiments based on teaching of languages in the war are being 
tried out in many institutions. 

Internships which have become such an important part of medical training 
are being used in some graduate schools in the preparation of college teachers. 
For the degree of Ph.D. in Social Science at Harvard and Radcliffe, a degree 
designed especially for those planning to teach social science in college, a year 
of college teaching is required. It is expected that the university will maintain 
some supervision over the internee and that the college in which the candidate 
teaches will do the same. If the custom of visiting college classes could be 
established, perhaps by including a provision for it in teaching contracts, we 
could look forward to a time when new teachers and their students would 
accept it as normal. 

College administrative officers can do more, perhaps, than they have to 
emphasize that they wish to see on the faculty not only scholars but scholar- 
teachers. Moreover, a wise college administration will not be deceived by 
quantity of publication but will look to quality. Recommendations as to ap- 
pointment and promotion of faculty are considered in most institutions to be 
departmental prerogatives, but the administration through ad hoc committees 
and other methods can aid departments in making sound judgments. 

I have thrown out here various suggestions for the improvement of instruc- 
tion, devices for creating excitement in learning, evidences of the teacher's 
ability to illuminate his subject. There are surely many more which you will 
want to discuss. 


I feel a little like a friend of mine who was walking one afternoon along 
the coast of Devon. She knew the sea was not far away but she could not find 
a road or path leading to it. Finally, she saw a woman in a cottage dooryard 
and asked her if she could direct her to a path to the sea, “Why, my dear,” 
said the old lady, “the whole pasture is a path to the sea.” 





DISCUSSION GROUP REPORTS 


GROUP 1. WHAT SHOULD BE THE STATUS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL IN AN INCREASINGLY 
GROUP-ORIENTED SOCIETY?* 


Pauline Yelderman 
Associate Professor of History, University of Houston 


he fear that the individual will be standardized and regimented by the 

social group has concerned many generations before our time. The 
American tradition stresses individualism and free choice, but it also implies 
that certain social conformities are both desirable and necessary. In keeping 
with this tradition the aim of American society is to achieve the optimum for 
society with the minimum of restrictions and limitations upon individuals. 
Education has an important role to play in effecting the desired relationship 
between individuality and social conformity. 

The growing complexity of American economic society has tended to de- 
velop a “craving for security.” This insistence upon security seems to some 
people to pose a threat to individual freedoms. Whether this is the case 
cannot definitely be established, for the terms “individual freedom” and 
“security” have many implications. To some security is related primarily to 
economic well-being; to others security is a matter of self-confidence. Cer- 
tainly as the needs and ideals of society have-changed, so has the concept of 
individual freedom. Individual freedom in our present complex industrial 
society is of necessity different from what it was in the days of our agrarian 
society. The point is that the growing complexity of American society has 
tended to reduce the role of the individual, and has tended to increase the 
importance of the group. Hence the real threat to individual freedom seems 
to come from attempts of different groups within society to impose particular 
group concepts of security upon others. The conclusion to be drawn is that 
while certain basic ideals of freedom do not change, the concepts of individual 
freedom and security tend to be closely related to social patterns of a particular 
time. 

Frequently fear is expressed that accreditation and certain other educational 
practices contribute to the standardization of the individual today. The fault 
may be attributed partly to the schools, but it seems to rest primarily with 
outside organizations. Many of these organizations tend to be monopolistic 
and dictatorial in prescribing standards and techniques for the individual 
institutions. A serious problem is posed by attempting to draw a line between 
standardization in areas where the public welfare is involved and in areas 
where only guild or professional interests are to be protected. With educators 


* Chairman of Group 1 was John A. Perkins, president, University of Delaware. 
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alert to the inherent dangers in “fixed patterns,” modifications in standards in 
the interest of individualism may be effected. 

Furthermore ‘‘group dynamics” and “‘social engineering” are becoming sig- 
nificant factors in our modern society. With the use of these techniques of 
“social know-how’ to solve immediate problems of the community, a more 
orderly society may be achieved, but a serious problem is posed when they 
are used for promoting selfish group ends. When this is done, human values 
and individual freedoms are injured. 

Thus, in our increasingly group-oriented society, educators are becoming 
aware of the importance of encouraging the individuality and independence 
of judgment of their students. Many schools are developing special techniques 
whereby the students are allowed considerable freedom of activities and of 
initiative. Schools are realizing the importance of providing a general atmos- 
phere conducive to the growth of student individuality and independence. 
Some educators fear lest the schools, through an overemphasis on student 
initiative, might create family and social misfits. Schools may deal with this 
possibility by assuming the responsibility for developing moral and ethical 
values along with intellectual attainments. The administration and faculty are 
both to be charged with the responsibility of setting and strengthening the 
moral values. In this way a socially responsible individual in a group-oriented 
society will be developed. 


















GROUP 2. WHAT SHOULD BE THE RELATION OF 
THE COLLEGE TO THE COMMUNITY?* 


Marcus C. Old 
Dean of the Faculty, Hofstra College 














nstitutions of higher education have a real responsibility to serve their 
l communities. This is true not only for publicly controlled and supported 
colleges and universities, but for private institutions as well, whose tax- 
exempt status entails certain community responsibilities. All types of institu- 
tions must recognize, moreover, that the community welcomes its use for the 
development of student learning situations. Each community—village, town, 
or city—contains a variety of extremely valuable resources. It is, in fact, a 
laboratory wherein students may make direct measurements and observations 
to experience an environment thoroughly. Such experiences serve to provide 
the motivations necessary to keep students in the home community instead of 
encouraging them to leave for other seemingly greener pastures. 

The aim of a college education unfortunately appears to be mostly for an 
upward social mobility. Colleges must persevere to make the aim of their 
students rather an education for a good life. College education is not justified 
if its objective is solely vocational advantage; it is justified only if it leads 
toward a good life and preparation for world living. 


















* Chairman of Group 2 was Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary, American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 
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We need to bring about a new concept of culture, to think of it not so 
much as a knowledge of the past but rather as a knowledge of the problems 
of our people. 

An attempt must be made to get college faculties to rethink present educa- 
tional objectives and practices. With so large a proportion of the population 
possessing or working for a degree, colleges must develop a new, different, 
and more appropriate set of values, values which do not identify success with 
financial outcomes but with contentment and an appreciation of other human 
beings. Knowledge of human relations must be made a continuing experience 
in college education, not by inserting courses in curriculums but by a complete 
revision of the spirit and atmosphere of an institution. The faculty must 
become aware of the need to re-evaluate educational practices and to re- 
examine, with the students, the whole college. Human relations must be lived 
in every classroom; then human relations problems become clear and they are 
appreciated by students without the necessity of formal credit courses in 
“human relations.” 

Colleges further must develop leadership in solving problems in human 
relations by making use of the community as a laboratory for the students. 
What educators need is only enlightened self-interest. This enlightenment can 
be obtained by a mutual exchange of ideas between the community and the 
college. Colleges do not always pursue the objectives so beautifully defined 
in their catalogues. Communities are not always aware of the opportunities 
within their colleges. For these reasons men from business and industry and 
from the college should organize and work together for the development of 
common interests and the solution of problems of mutual concern. In this 
way human relations come to the fore and students will be assisted to become 
educated for community and world living. 


GROUP 3. HOW MAY HIGHER EDUCATION AND 

NON-EDUCATIONAL GROUPS—BUSINESS, 
INDUSTRY, AND LABOR—COOPERATE 

MORE EFFECTIVELY ?* 


Gertrude M. Hall 


Director of Publicity, Illinois State Normal University 


he cooperation of business, industry, labor, and other non-educational 
groups is not only desirable but essential to the growth and development 

of higher education. 
One of the major areas of current cooperation is in joint fund-raising to 
cover institutional operating costs. Three hundred and thirty-two independent 
colleges are now participating in cooperative projects in twenty-two states and 


* Chairman of Group 3 was Tracy E. Strevey, dean, College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, 
University of Southern California. 
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two regional areas* to solicit gifts from corporations. Experience shows funds 
are being given freely without strings attached. 

A successful cooperative program requires much advance planning and the 
active participation of both presidents and trustees before any direct appeals 
for funds are made, In many areas, the public relations value of the projects 
is evident through corporations’ showing new interest in the colleges and the 
press’ expressing favorable attitudes toward the projects. The desire to main- 
tain the free enterprise system in the United States, as typified by the inde- 
pendent colleges, and to have college graduates adequately prepared for places 
in industry, underlies the corporations’ interest in such giving. 

Changes in tax rates, in the war situation, and in basic attitudes of govern- 
ment may affect such cooperative projects. Colleges and corporations, however, 
are planning to make them continuous. And some corporations now have 
foundations which are taking over permanent responsibility for gifts to higher 
education. 

Labor has not become involved in the support of higher education to any 
great extent; the danger in the lack of such support should be recognized. 
Colleges need the understanding and support of labor, as well as of industry, 
if they can be obtained without strings attached. 

Corporations are contributing extensively to research projects in higher 
education. Fundamental research rather than applied research for specific 
projects is more to be desired, although many of the projects are in the applied 
field. The colleges cannot compete with industrial laboratories in carrying on 
research; neither can they afford to bear the financial burden of research for 
industry. Often it is the needs of the instructional program in the colleges 
which determine the types of research undertaken. In fact, the entire educa- 
tional philosophy of an institution for higher education becomes involved in 
accepting gifts and in undertaking research. In accepting such assistance, par- 
ticular care must be exercised to make certain that colleges retain their inde- 
pendence. 

A lack of understanding on the part of industry sometimes leads to the 
charge that colleges are not run efficiently and should adopt more businesslike 
methods. In some instances colleges undoubtedly could improve their methods 
of operation, but the differences in major purposes between higher education 
and industry make ways of operation differ as well. Relatively few benefactors, 
however, have questioned either college philosophies or methods. 

The importance of gifts from alumni to their institutions and of gifts to 
individual colleges from other sources than corporations must not be over- 
looked when a college or group of colleges enters into cooperative projects. 
Such projects often encourage “impersonal” giving, but they do not take the 
place of gifts based on personal interest. The cooperative solicitation of gifts 
and other types of aid must be well organized, but the individual faculty 
member must not be sold short as a fund-raiser, thereby losing the personal 
touch, 

Industry, business, labor, agriculture, and civic and community groups have 


* Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
England, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Upper Tennessee Valley, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia. 
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assisted with the curricular programs of higher education. Again institutional 
philosophies are involved. Conversely, higher education carries on many types 
of services for these segments of our population. These include visitation 
programs, workshops, clinics, non-credit courses, community studies, and, 
in some cases, specific credit offerings on both graduate and undergraduate 
levels. Since members of these special groups served by the college sometimes 
desire certificates showing the completion of non-credit work, institutions 
should provide this type of cooperation. Such students often become interested 
in credit offerings when once acquainted with the college program. 

Colleges and universities must bear in mind that they have a responsibility 
for serving needs of the entire community as well as those of particular com- 
munity groups like business, industry, and labor. In all cases, however, both 
the institutions and the community and its non-educational groups will benefit 
if they learn to cooperate more effectively. 


GROUP 4. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS FOR 
INTER-INSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION OF 
THE CHANGING RESPONSIBILITIES AND 

OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION?* 


H. P. Woodward 


Dean, Newark College of Arts and Sciences, Rutgers University 


ducators feel that the many examples of inter-institutional cooperative 
practices already in action clearly prove their worth on both local and 
regional levels, and offer possibilities that should be further investigated. 
Faculties generally are not fully aware of the advantages of collaboration with 
neighboring or related institutions. There is a definite need, therefore, for the 
preparation and publication of a report that would broadly summarize and 
explain the patterns, problems, and possibilities of existing inter-institutional 
cooperative ventures, directed to the faculties as well as to the administrators. 
Successful cooperation between institutions does not demand proximity; 
participation in such cooperation should never be compulsory. Rather mutual 
or complementary need can stimulate educational collaboration between two 
institutions that share confidence and a willingness to explore the potential 
advantages—possible economy, improvement of instruction, and greater serv- 
ice to, or in the area concerned. The catalyst needed to activate the venture can 
be a formal agent, such as a foundation, state board, or other external unit, or 
it can as well be a shared idea or the mutual desire for joint action. The es- 
tablishment of inter-institutional committees to develop agreement on mutual 
spheres of influence is sound; there is little danger of interference with indi- 
vidual institutional autonomy. In most cases both large and small members of 





* Chairman of Group 4 was R. B. Draughon, president, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
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cooperating teams profit from their mutual activities. Moreover, as a result of 
these cooperative associations, many advantages may accrue locally; such as 
the desire to restudy one’s own aims and methods. 

The various levels of inter-institutional cooperation range from an agree- 
ment where two nearby institutions cooperatively share services or facilities, 
such as a library, to the more complex and extensive arrangement under which 
the Southern Regional Education Board currently and profitably operates. 
Some thought should be given to the possible advantages which cooperation 
may yield from encouragement to agencies outside the education field to 
explore the potential services of groups of institutions and to the advantageous 
cooperation being currently explored between institutions oceans apart. 

Whereas educational cooperation began as a more or less localized necessity, 
the basic principle has been accepted as both valid and purposeful. Perhaps a 
change is developing in the educational world which will increasingly bring 
colleges and universities closer together, particularly as they find happy ad- 
vantages and broader service in mutual, not competing, efforts. This develop- 
ment of educational cooperation between sections of the academic world may 
weld'the entire system closer together to the profit of all its components. Al- 
though standardization of education can be dangerous, coordination and co- 
operation should be increasingly fruitful, providing means are concurrently 
established to re-examine both aims and results on a continuing basis. 








GROUP 5. WHAT WILL BE THE IMPACT ON THE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF A PROLONGED 
PERIOD OF MOBILIZATION AND 
MILITARY PREPAREDNESS ?* 


Martin D. Jenkins 
President, Morgan State College 





















here is every indication that the nation must look forward to a prolonged 

period of military preparedness, Under conditions of partial mobilization 
the energies of the nation are directed in large measure toward preparation 
for defense and the armed forces exercise a priority in the utilization of man- 
power. The prospects and programs of institutions of higher education are 
inescapably affected, in a very basic way, by this situation. 

The present report is concerned chiefly with only one phase of the impact 
of partial mobilization, namely, the effect on enrollment in undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional curriculums. The group did not have access to the 
basic quantitative data which are needed to arrive at definitive conclusions. 
Further, the dynamic nature of the international situation and the fact that 
basic policies are presently under review by the new national administration 
make predictions highly speculative. The following conclusions must therefore 
be considered in light of these inherent limitations. 

















* Chairman of Group 5 was David R. Dunigan, S. J., director, Office of Student Personnel, 
College of the Holy Cross. 
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The number of young men now being inducted through draft calls or vol- 
untary enlistments is larger than the number coming of draft age each month. 
With the backlog of other categories of available manpower exhausted, there 
will be increasing pressure to curtail the number of college students in de- 
ferred status. The prospects are that ROTC enrollments will not continue to 
increase and that qualitative standards for deferment will be raised. This, of 
course, would lead to fewer men in college under programs of deferment. 

It is probable that within the next few years a large majority of young men 
will discharge their military obligations either before entering college or 
before completing the undergraduate years. Institutions of higher education 
consequently may anticipate the enrollment of fewer male students who come 
directly from high school and the retention of fewer male students due to 
deferments for ROTC and other purposes. These losses, however, may be 
offset entirely by the enrollment of Korean veterans returning to colleges and 
universities under the provisions of Public Law 550, the so-called “Korean 
GI Bill.” The effect of these factors on college and university enrollment is 
at this point unpredictable. 

Continued partial mobilization will affect not only the total undergraduate 
enrollment but also the pattern of enrollments in various curriculums. Scien- 
tific and technical curriculums are likely to experience increased popularity. 
There is, on the other hand, likelihood of a long-time decline in enrollments 
in the social sciences and the humanities, particularly the latter. With the at- 
tractions of industry for scientific and technically trained personnel, increased 
difficulty is anticipated in meeting the demands of secondary schools for quali- 
fied teachers. 

A critical situation could well develop at the level of graduate and profes- 
sional education. These curriculums, which require a long period of under- 
graduate and graduate training, are likely to prove unattractive to veterans 
whose educational programs have been interrupted and who in many cases will 
have assumed familial responsibilities. Many veterans whose basic interests 
lie in the graduate and professional fields are likely to settle for programs 
requiring a shorter period of preparation. These returning veterans, conse- 
quently, will not meet the needs for persons to enter the professions. ROTC 
graduates who constitute, in those institutions having a unit, a large propor- 
tion of the best qualified students, usually go directly into military service 
rather than to graduate and professional schools. Able high school graduates 
will be inducted into the Armed Forces before they have an opportunity to 
begin their pre-professional work on the college level; and there appears to be 
a tendency for these pupils to avoid the more taxing secondary school courses 
with the result that fewer of them will be able successfully to enter upon train- 
ing in the professional courses after service. There is every likelihood, there- 
fore, of a serious shortage of the highly specialized individuals who are 
essential to our national well being. 

A realistic national policy under conditions of a prolonged emergency, 
which may last for years or even decades, should provide for the long-term 
needs of both the Armed Forces and the civilian economy and for the main- 
tenance of those values which are basic to our way of life. The national inter- 
est, consequently, demands that deferment policy make it possible for an ap- 
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propriate number of men to complete college aud professional training prior 
to induction into the Armed Forces in order to provide the specialized person- 
nel required in both military and civilian areas. It is a responsibility of colleges 
and universities not only to impress this view upon government, selective serv- 
ice, and military officials, but also to educate the general public as to the basic 
soundness of this position. 


GROUP 6. HOW DO WE MOTIVATE STUDENTS 
TO ACCEPT THEIR CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES?* 


J. Broward Culpepper 
Dean of Student Welfare, Florida State University 


and universities of the nation must help their students to be the best 
informed and most active citizens possible. They must create in them an un- 
derstanding of and a willingness to accept fully their civic responsibility. This 
responsibility involves participation in the religious, social, cultural, and po- 
litical activities of the community. Students must learn to have a genuine and 
continuing concern for the welfare of the group in our democratic society. 

Institutions of higher learning may realize these goals in large measure by: 

1. Reorganizing their curricular offerings to insure that each group is related 
to and gives something in the development and acceptance by students of civic 
responsibility. The teachers who are exemplary citizens will help much in re- 
alizing this purpose. Each instructor should search for ways and means of 
furthering “good living” on the campus and in our democracy. Institutions 
must give additional academic respectability to the phases of their programs 
which develop moral and ethical standards so essential for good citizenship. 

2. Broadening co-curricular activities on the campus so that all students may 
find interests and opportunities to make worth-while contributions, Every 
effort must be made to bring about wide and intelligent participation in 
student activities which are based upon ethical and moral foundations. Each 
student should be encouraged to make his own unique contribution to group 
life, thus enriching the experiences of the individual and at the same time 
improving group living. 

3. Developing student government so that students deal with matters im- 
portant to the college community rather than with trivialities. 

4. Planning off-campus activities and summer programs which will give 
students practical experiences in worthy citizenship. Experiences in politics 
and other community activities have rich possibilities for encouraging civic 
participation by students. Encouragement of students to participate in activi- 
ties of this nature will insure greater civic activity on the part of students and 
will help prepare them for more effective community service. 

In all of these activities faculty members and administrators must continu- 


W: our democratic way of life challenged as it is today, the colleges 


* Chairman of Group 6 was George A. Kmieck, S.J., dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Detroit. 
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ally encourage in students self-discipline and a broadening acceptance of 
responsibility, There should be a blending of control and freedom so that stu- 
dents may learn to enjoy freedom in democracy, at the same time accepting 
the accompanying responsibilities. 

It is important that a “right climate” exist on campuses in which students 
may grow in civic responsibility. In this environment they will gain political 
knowledge; develop understandings of ethnic groups; learn religious, moral, 
and ethical standards; develop high regard for our democratic system; and 
expand wholesome interests in settings of proper conduct. Civic responsibility 
should include recognition of all groups and individuals in our society. An 
allowance should be made for each individual to find his place in society 
where he can contribute most and best in a reasonably happy environment. 

Experiences should be provided students in the college setting which will 
insure trained leadership for the nation in facing the challenges to the demo- 
cratic way of life. They will understand that there is nothing wrong in taking 
sides provided they know the why and how of the issues involved and pro- 
vided decisions are made upon firm moral and ethical foundations. Students 
should accept the fact that military service is a civic responsibility in this day 
of danger to our country. 

Administrators and faculty members must recognize that we cannot make 
students be good citizens. We can, however, create an atmosphere on our 
campuses in which effective citizenship will grow and flourish. 


GROUP 7. HOW DO WE MOTIVATE STUDENTS 
FOR GREATER INTEREST IN THE 
WORLD COMMUNITY?* 


Charles C. Cole, Jr. 


Assistant Dean, Columbia College, Columbia University 






tudent interest in the world community and the implications of living 
therein are particularly important in this age of diminishing distances. 
While undergraduates today seem more aware of the rest of the world than 
ever before, there is still great need for indicating the implications of our living 
in a world-wide community. Students must be impressed particularly with the 
responsibility that goes with power and must discover that unpopularity is 
often the price of power. Undergraduate interest in the subject should include 
a critical understanding of other peoples, a recognition of our interdependence 
and of the workability of international cooperation, and an awareness of our 
obligations, as Americans, for stewardship in the world at large. 

The basic principle of citizenship in a world community is respect for the 
individual person and appreciation of the fact and validity of differences 
among human beings. This does not require an acceptance of ideas and ways 
with which we disagree, but it does require an openmindedness toward the 


* Chairman of Group 7 was Edgar C. Cumings, dean of the college, Hiram College. 
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ideas of others. World citizenship is not incompatible with American citizen- 
ship. There is no difference between a good American citizen and a responsible 
citizen in the world community. Loyalty to one complements the other. Inter- 
est in the world community requires loyalty to what is good in America, but 
it does not permit a blindness toward what is not good. 

There are many ways to promote interest in the world community. Any 
world-minded teacher can teach about the world community in almost any 
course. The subject matter in present courses should be revised to reflect our 
place in the world at large. Area study programs might be adopted where 
resources permit, The liberal teaching of foreign languages and cultures should 
be stressed. In teaching about the United Nations, the principles and ob- 
jectives of the UN should be emphasized rather than the mechanics of its 
operations. Superficiality should be avoided. A thorough study of one portion 
of the globe that leads to world-mindedness and informed leadership is better 
than a superficial knowledge of all peoples and cultures. The utilization of 
extra-curricular and social activities should not be overlooked. Programs for 
foreign students on campus, inter-community projects, and model UN’s serve 
a purpose. We should encourage more widespread study abroad by students 
and faculty. Each college should use the resources it has, emphasizing the 
principles of world citizenship rather than simply focusing on the factual 
detail of the subject. 

More important than curriculum changes is the perspective of the teacher 
and administrator. The educator's attitude, illustrating a decent respect for 
human dignity and indicating the bonds that link all mankind, is essential for 
increasing student interest in the world community. More vocal stands by the 
academic profession on current international questions and on American 
foreign policy also serve to acquaint students with their responsibilities in this 
area. An awareness of this subject should thus be interwoven into every facet 
of college life. 

Measuring the college’s success in this field is like ““lassoing a cloud.” We 
can discover something of our effectiveness through constant self-evaluation 
of our program, through student questionnaires and measurement of alumni 
attitude and participation. A more enlightened leadership by our college 
graduates at home and abroad and a more intelligent foreign policy would 
be encouraging signs of success. Real evaluation cannot come until later. 

The National Education Association should remind faculty members and 
administrators of their obligations to prepare students for leadership in the 
world community, and to call upon them to make greater efforts to interest all 
students in the understanding of the principles and objectives of the United 
Nations. The Association should take the lead in publicizing the various pro- 
grams for study abroad and in urging their wider acceptance. 












GROUP 8. HOW SHALL WE PREPARE AMERICAN 
STUDENTS, GRADUATES, AND FACULTY TO 
BENEFIT MOST FROM THEIR STUDY, TRAVEL, 

OR RESIDENCE ABROAD AND TO MAKE 

THIS FOREIGN EXPERIENCE FURTHER 

INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING ?* 


R. O’Hara Lanier 


President, Texas Southern University 








































merica has suddenly become a world power which carries with it all the 

problems, responsibilities, and challenges of the position which she 
now occupies in international affairs. Education generally and colleges and 
universities in particular have a responsibility to prepare students, graduates, 
and faculty to participate adequately in and to get the most out of their study, 
travel, or residence abroad, and to further international understanding through 
these experiences. Educators in general agree that the limitations in the edu- 
cation of American students which prevent them from properly representing 
America and at the same time creating good will and understanding while 
abroad, and from adequately bringing back to the country that which will 
further international understanding, are: (1) inadequate knowledge of the 
culture, civilization, mores, and habits of the people, accompanied by a con- 
viction that everything American is superior; (2) lack of knowledge of the 
geography and history of the country; (3) limitation of communication be- 
cause of the language barrier, resulting in an inability to live cooperatively 
and to feel the real pulse of the people; and (4) inability to interpret Amer- 
ican democracy, civilization, economic system, and peculiar problems of race 
and culture to other pgople without sectional, regional, or institutional bias. 
This last is especially important because many foreigners have a distorted pic- 
ture of America. 

Many of these difficulties can be solved through placing more emphasis on 
area and comparative studies and on foreign languages and cultures at all 
levels of education—from the elementary school to and including the uni- 
versity. Colgate’s required area study, Cornell’s course in American values, 
and the senior course in American ideas given in some institutions are ex- 
amples of curricular experiments which can contribute to a more balanced 
viewpoint on the part of the American student. 

American students abroad should seek actual living experiences in the 
provinces and villages under more typical conditions. Conversely, more at- 
tention should be given to the adequate housing of foreign students in 
America. Every effort should be made in America to see that the students 
from foreign countries are counseled and given a chance to live in typical 





* Chairman of Group 8 was Milton E. Muelder, dean, School of Science and Arts, Michigan 
State College. 
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American homes and families. Michigan State’s ‘‘adventures in understanding” 
at its Kellogg Center is a good example of an institution’s attempt to provide 
effective living experiences to foreign students. 

It is generally agreed that the longer the orientation period for foreign 
students and for American students going to study in foreign countries, the 
greater the chance for understanding, both on a long-time and short-time 
basis. While there is evidence that American students are more internationally 
minded than ever before, in most colleges and universities, they are not pro- 
vided with curricular experiences which will cultivate the curiosity of interna- 
tional understanding so important in any plan for peace and human brother- 
hood. 


GROUP 9. WHAT MORE SHOULD BE DONE 
ABOUT THE FOREIGN STUDENT AND 
SCHOLAR IN AMERICA?* 


Raymond C. Gibson 


Director, Education Missions Branch, Division of International Education, 
U. S. Office of Education 


uring 1952 there were over 30,000 foreign students, scholars, teachers, 
D and leaders attending American colleges and universities. Thousands 
of Americans work, study, and teach in foreign countries each year. Together 
these groups form a great potential for international understanding. 

Over one thousand members of the faculties of our colleges and universi- 
ties are serving as foreign student advisers. In most places they serve without 
release from other academic responsibilities. They work beyond the call of 
duty in taking advantage of their opportunities and responsibilities for the 
development of free-world ideas, 

Educational institutions and their supporting constituents are contributing 
time and, in many instances, considerable funds toward the success of these 
foreign students. The investment in dollars is large, but it is small when meas- 
ured against the dividends from 30,000 intelligent friends of the United States 
in foreign lands as a result of each year’s efforts. 








A Look at the Foreign Student 


The foreign student in America is an intelligent human being. He has been 
carefully selected as a good representative of his nation. His needs are unique. 
They are not the same as those of American students. His problems are the 
problems of his country. The education that he receives here should contribute 
to the solution of those problems. Degree requirements, credits, and superficial 
academic hurdles may be only remotely related to the objective of the student, 
his government, and the Government of the United States. He has to learn 
English as a foreign language and he can neither understand nor justify insti- 












* Chairman of Group 9 was W. L. Hansberry, associate professor of history and adviser to 
foreign students, Howard University. 
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tutional barriers against English as a foreign language requirement. 

Foreign students come from cultures that are older than ours. Like the 
American scholar, they want to preserve their heritage. They like to be ac- 
cepted as members of the community but expect no special favors. They are 
here to share experiences and ideas. This objective cannot be realized by tell- 
ing the foreign student everything about America. Only to the extent that the 
foreign student is permitted to contribute experiences and knowledge about 
his own culture is he willing to receive the truths of the American heritage. 
We need his contribution as much as he needs ours. America will have 
achieved only one-half of the objective if the people in all of the communities 
serving the foreign students fail to increase their knowledge about the 


cultures, societies, customs, ideals, and aspirations of the 30,000 foreigners 
studying in our country. 


Problems of American Institutions 


Administrators, boards of control, and government agencies should take 
steps necessary to provide financial assistance necessary to maintain adequate 
foreign student advisers as a significant educational responsibility. This task 
should not be added to the burdens of full-time professors and administrators 
unless they are given relief from other activities. 

Responsible representatives of the United States and of countries participat- 
ing in the program should exercise great care in the selection of the students. 
As a general rule, undergraduates should not be admitted unless they have 
become leaders in their chosen fields and can be accepted in American colleges 
and universities as special students. 

The small college should receive careful consideration by authorities re- 
sponsible for the placement of students. The small institution offers unique 
opportunities for assimilation of the foreign student on a democratic basis. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, Earl J. McGrath, is to be com- 
mended for sponsoring the nation-wide conference on teaching foreign lan- 
guages at the elementary school level. If the recommendations of this con- 
ference are carried out, the effectiveness of our international relations should 
be greatly increased in the years ahead. Such a program will encourage more 
attention to foreign cultures in our school and college curriculums. Lack of 
interest in foreign cultures on the part of American students is one of the prin- 
cipal weaknesses of American colleges and universities in meeting their re- 
sponsibility to the foreign student. 


Community Relationships 


Foreign students are usually leaders in their communities and, therefore, 
one of our greatest opportunities of contributing to the effectiveness of their 
training in this country is to offer widespread contacts with American homes, 
churches, schools, and civic organizations. No one can really know a foreign 
country until he has had an opportunity to become well acquainted with the 
family life of that country. Busy Americans need to pause and give serious 
thought to their opportunities and responsibilities in making the foreign stu- 
dent welcome in homes and communities. 

Participation in democratically organized governmental and community 
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activities at the local level provides one of the most effective methods for 
teaching American democracy. Most of the foreign students come from coun- 
tries in which government and education are much more centralized than in 
America, The opportunity to participate in local community affairs and to 
understand the extent to which American people really control educational 
and other governmental responsibilities is our most effective laboratory for 
developing real understanding of the concept of freedom and to send back 
to the participating countries more effective leaders in our common march 
toward human dignity and freedom for all men. 


GROUP 10. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS FOR 
RESEARCH PROGRAMS OF PRESENT 
AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
* INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION?* 


Guy Stevenson 
Dean, Graduate School, University of Louisville 


he main problems of research center in two general areas: (1) those 

problems of proper balance in the support for research in the various 
fields, and (2) those relating to the sources of financial support for research. 
It is clear that these problems are not unrelated. 

The problems of proper balance may be classified in two general ways: (1) 
those which relate to the proper distribution of support among the three di- 
visions, natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities; and (2) those which 
affect the relative support for fundamental and applied research. 

The relative support given research in the natural sciences in relation to the 
humanities poses a problem, particularly because of the apparent emphasis 
given to the natural sciences during the last decade. In spite of the financial 
attraction for students in the natural sciences, particularly in the physical sci- 
ences, the demand is far ahead of the supply with no apparent equalization in 
sight. There are divergent opinions as to the reason for this continuing inade- 
quate supply. 

Whereas fundamental research in the natural sciences and social sciences 
has been stimulated by the international situation, its growth has not been 
proportionate to that in the applied research areas, and therefore it amounts 
to the diverting of attention from fundamental research in the sciences. The 
existence and development of government-supported laboratories does, in the 
strictest sense, drain off personnel from the universities, but in cases where 
laboratories are made available to universities there are compensating factors. 
Indeed, there is no doubt that the presence of these extensive research pro- 
grams and the opportunities they afford have served to attract many scientists 
to the research fields. 


* Chairman of Group 10 was Elmo P. Morgan, vice president, University of Utah. 
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It is recognized that support of research cannot be measured solely in dol- 
lars. The kinds of support needed in the various areas differ widely. In the 
natural sciences a relatively larger budget for materials and equipment is re- 
quired than for the social sciences and humanities, whereas in the latter fields 
much importance centers around library facilities and released time in which 
the researchers may carry out their investigations. The existence of Federal 
support to research poses a problem which must be taken into account in future 
financing problems. While each school should develop its own basic research 
programs, the more specialized areas of research involving high costs should 
be developed on a cooperative basis. 

It would seem that a healthier balance between fundamental and applied 
research would involve a shift toward the fundamental research side from 
the present approximate ratio of 4 to 1 in favor of applied research. 


GROUP 11. WHAT ARE THE OFF-CAMPUS AND 
EVENING COLLEGE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION?* 


Clifford G. Erickson 


Assistant Dean, Wright Branch, 
Chicago City Junior College 


t is generally recognized that institutions of higher education should make 
l their services more widely available to the most able youth of the country 
and to those adults in positions of leadership in the community who can profit 
by continuing education. In every interval of intelligence up to the highest 
level there is one young person outside of college for every one who has 
entered college. Off-campus and evening college programs can be a means of 
reaching those who have not entered regular day colleges for reasons other than 
inability to profit by higher education. 

The principal concern of extension divisions and evening colleges is the 
continuing life-education of adults. This responsibility can and should be 
distinguished from the concern for the student who is seeking an academic 
degree. Ways must be sought to interest the adult constituency in the oppor- 
tunities for continuing education which are afforded them. 

Mote non-credit programs which meet the needs of persons not touched by 
formal offerings should be developed. Wherever these have been established, 
new opportunities for service have been discovered. Many adults use non-credit 
courses as a threshold to work in a credit program. Adult education should be 
regarded as having a scope transcending credit units and degree requirements. 

Standards of instruction and of faculty selection in extension programs 
should be as high as those for the regular day campus programs. But there 
should be adaptations of method of instruction and content of courses in 
accord with the maturity and needs of the older persons in adult programs. 


* Chairman of Group 11 was John B. Schwertman, director, Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. 
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Though courses for adults may be different, they need be no less respectable 
than their counterpart in day programs. The educational development achieved 
in day-to-day adult living should be recognized in credit programs by arrange- 
ments for exemptions in curricular requirements, the granting of credits by 
examination, and the relaxing of residence requirements for academic degrees. 

As to the scope of responsibilities to the extension student, it is considered 
desirable that institutions capitalize on cultural-recreational opportunities that 
can be made available to him. Emphasis should not be on duplication of 
existing community services but on proper articulation of the extension center 
with the other community agencies which provide opportunities for educa- 
tional growth. 

It has been said that education for youth is for maturation, whereas educa- 
tion for adults is for function in maturity. Administrators must assume a 
responsibility for assisting teachers to see this distinction and for aiding them 
to develop new course offerings for adults. 

On the issue of academic freedom on controversial questions it is regarded 
as impossible to distinguish between a teacher's role as citizen and as teacher. 
He should be allowed to extend the frontier of research and learning, and he 
must be allowed to share his new insights with society. He may be held 
responsible for error, but he must not be denied the right to speak. 

Institutions of higher education have a responsibility for throwing light on 
controversial issues in regular and extension programs even though in the 
latter activity they may be most vulnerable to attack by irresponsible persons 
or agencies. More than this, they must capitalize on all opportunities to de- 
velop critical thinking on the part of those they serve. 


GROUP 12. HOW DOES AN INSTITUTION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION ESTABLISH A REAL 
ACADEMIC COMMUNITY?* 


William L. Dunn 
Dean, Lake Forest College 


n any effort to determine the areas of common interest which can be used 
I to support an academic community and the ways in which the institutional 
administration can help to encourage its growth, the question of what consti- 
tutes an academic community should first be answered. An academic com- 
munity may be defined as a cooperative activity of faculty, administration, and 
students for common purposes related to an institution of higher education. 
Can a real academic community in this sense actually be achieved ? 

Considerations bearing on the answer to this question include the following: 
community pride and spirit which are so obvious in athletic contests are not 
carried over to the field of intellectual accomplishments; members of faculties 
do not know of each other’s achievements, and they are unwilling to come 


* Chairman of Group 12 was Oscar A. Silverman, professor of English, University of Buffalo. 
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together on an intellectual plane; time does not allow the young and am- 
bitious faculty member to explore areas other than his own; there is no under- 
lying and integrating discipline; there is little or no opportunity for faculty 
participation in policy formation; and students are not interested in formal 
policy-making nor are faculty members interested in seeing this develop. 

There are, however, many ways of instituting and encouraging the growth 
of an academic community. These vary from the voluntary gathering together 
of interested faculty members to discuss matters of mutual concern or merely 
for social purposes to the demand on the part of students that they be given 
certain rights. Included are such other devices as the faculty’s working together 
to develop a program of general education or to work out means of improving 
instruction ; the organization of a faculty club for the presentation of profes- 
sional papers and discussion; the scheduling of a retreat for faculty; the use 
of seminars and book-review sessions to which not only faculty but sometimes 
students are invited; the extension of faculty members’ personal knowledge 
through attendance at each other's classes; the adoption of an integrating 
theme for the institution as a whole, such as a particular philosophy of life 
and of education which should be understood by everyone, subscribed to by 
everyone, and evident to everyone* ; the comprehensive examination of stu- 
dents by a group of faculty members; and finally, the representation of stu- 
dents on major or all faculty committees. It is important to stress the delicate 
balance necessary between democratic representation on the one hand and 
economy of time and effort on the other. 

The administration, the faculty, and the students all have a share in the 
growth of a true academic community. The administration must have faith in 
the faculty, students must share in the intellectual life of the college beyond 
the point of being mere listeners, and underlying the whole must be not only 


integrity, but also faith in and commitment to a purpose worthy of intellec- 
tual effort. 












* To the editor this approach to an academic community seems quite undesirable. Greater 
integration may well be beneficial in most institutions of higher education, but not at the price of 
complete conformity (‘subscribed to by everyone’) to a single philosophy of life or of education. 


An educational institution is one of the last strongholds of diversity of opinion and it must remain 
so. 







GROUP 13. MUST WE REVISE OUR CONCEPT OF 
THE JOB OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
FACULTY MEMBER?* 


Arthur Klinck 


President, Concordia Teachers College 














he essential task of the college faculty member is and must remain class- 

room teaching. This function presupposes sufficient reading and research 

to furnish materials and background for his teaching and to keep alive in him 

some feeling of responsibility for the clarification or advance of knowledge 
in his field. 

* Chairman of Group 13 was Llord W. Chapin, dean of faculties, Georgia Institute of 


Technology. 
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Since the effective teacher teaches people, and not merely subject matter, 
the counseling of the students in his classes will be a natural result of his 
contacts with them. The nature of his counseling and its extent will depend 
upon his own interest and aptitude, the needs of the individual student, the 
size and number of his classes, and the time at his disposal. This important 
function should never be turned over completely to non-teaching specialists. 

It is evident that the increasing emphasis upon the teacher's participation in 
student activities, community projects, public relations, and other non-teaching 
functions has not been sufficiently recognized in the modification of teaching 
loads in many institutions. Though load-sheets listing teaching hours and 
other specific assignments serve as a convenient rule of thumb, they need 
careful analysis and adjustment in order to be fair or effective. 

Each faculty member should have a part in the formulation of basic institu- 
tional policy and should be challenged periodically to aid in the restudy of 
existing educational practice. The faculty as a whole dare never lose the tradi- 
tional spirit of a community of scholars, each one of whom as a bearer of 
culture feels a strong personal responsibility for the effectiveness of the insti- 
tution’s total educational program. On the other hand, a faculty member who 
is wholly uninterested in institutional study will probably not be worth retain- 
ing even as a teacher. The extent and method of an individual teacher’s par- 
ticipation will depend not only upon his abilities but also upon the organiza- 
tion of the institution which he serves and its effectiveness in challenging the 
latent talents of its faculty members. 

In harmony with this principle, every faculty member should willingly 
render such formal committee service as suits his capacities and training. 
Though a reasonable amount of activity of this type should be expected, a 
good committeeman should not be overloaded to the point of exhaustion 
because of his willingness to serve. 

The increasing demands of government and of vital industry upon faculty 
personnel may force a reduction in teaching load or the temporary release of 
an individual to carry out an important assignment. Old administrational 
policies may need to be re-examined and probably relaxed in the interests of 
national security. Efforts should be made, however, to keep the absent teacher 
in touch with his school so that he will not lose the spirit of his profession 
or of his faculty group. Even so, he will require careful re-orientation into his 
school’s program upon his return. 

The old conception of the scholar-teacher, uniting in himself the many 
aspects of academic life, should not be allowed to perish. The problem is not 
so much to revise the concept of the primary job of the faculty member, but 
rather to recognize the institution’s responsibility to mobilize all of the abili- 
ties of the individuals concerned and to guide them into those areas of activity 
where they can be of greatest service to the school with maximum personal 
satisfaction, yet without weakening or undermining the basic function of 


teaching. 
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GROUP 14. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS FOR 
FINANCE OF THE CHANGING RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION?* 


Ernest T. Stewart 


Executive Secretary, American Alumni Council 


igher education, looking into the future to determine the financial 
H implications of its changing responsibilities and opportunities, would 
do well to keep two old proverbs in mind: ‘Leave no stone unturned,” and 
“Don’t put all your eggs in one basket.” A third catch phrase, summarizing 
the two, is also applicable: ‘‘Meet adversity with diversity.” 

As a source of increased income, particularly for the independent colleges, 
tuition and other fees may not have reached their maximum limit, despite 
danger signals. But two contradictory legends must be dispelled: that a 
financial barrier stands between higher education and the family of moderate 
means; and that colleges have unlimited money to give away. Scholarships 
should be regarded as a privilege, not a right; along with loans and student 
employment possibilities, they are available for those students willing and able 
to make the effort for a college education. 

Although the predicted heavy enrollment increases will have to be met 
primarily by public institutions, private colleges will also have a responsibility 
—and perhaps a great opportunity. Only then, with expansion possible and 
desirable, may the questions be answered: What is optimum enrollment for 
an institution ? Can plants and teachers stand a heavier load without sacrificing 
standards ? Can a middle ground be found between the curse of the large class 
and the luxury of the small one? Have new audio-visual teaching methods 
an untapped potential ? 

Only a crystal ball will answer with certainty the question of risk involved 
in shift of college endowment portfolios to common stocks. New legislation 
and concern over bad community relations have blocked certain ingenious 
endeavors at increasing institutional income. But the need continues for more 
funds, and who knows which stone may hide the golden egg? 

Appeals to new sources—particularly corporations—hold tremendous prom- 
ise. Yet higher education must be ready to be reviewed for efficiency of 
management, for the extravagances of light teacher loads and small-unit 
courses, perhaps even on the content of the curriculum. It will have to prepare 
to meet at least part of the scrutiny through acceptable changes in practices, 
for corporate philanthropy is the wave of the future and colleges and universi- 
ties must be in position when it breaks. 

Recognition by the Ford Motor Company Foundation and others of the fact 
that tuition does not cover the institution’s cost of educating each student, 





* Chairman of Group 14 was Carter Davidson, president, Union College. 
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and that supplementary payments should be made to colleges enrolling their 
scholarship holders, is an encouraging sign. Other industries should be urged 
to follow the Ford example. 

Federal support, and thus control of private colleges, should be discounted 
both as a solution to financial problems and as a present danger. Experience 
indicates that ingenuity in developing new sources of support and industrious- 
ness in using the traditional sources will put the imposing problems of the 
future into proper perspective. With the support of all in a position to help— 
alumni, parents, friends, foundations, corporations, unions—education will 
continue to meet with integrity its obligations to society in a changing world. 

































GROUP 15. WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF TELEVISION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION?* 


Beulah V. Gillaspie 


Dean, School of Home Economics, Purdue University 


uch learning takes place outside the classroom, and television is increas- 
M ingly becoming one of the most effective means for such learning. 
Educators feel that the general quality of all television programs is an im- 
portant factor in making learning easier and in improving and broadening 
American culture. 

Although potentialities and possibilities of television in education have been 
well established, the effectiveness of this instrument of communication will 
become more evident as institutions of higher education get more deeply into 
experimentation. Well planned and carefully presented educational programs 
have been enthusiastically accepted by the television audiences and there is 
considerable evidence that television is an effective tool for instruction of adults 
in organized courses. In the work which has been done at Iowa State College 
it has been found that teaching by television is especially effective in extension 
classes in agriculture and home economics. 

The comparative studies in aviation training which were made at the Navy's 
Special Devices Center on Long Island show that teaching by television is 
superior to the conventional classroom instruction in effectiveness. There is 
an increasing number of universities which are using television in preparing 
students to pass examinations. Other experiments include ‘TV School Time’’ 
which is being broadcast by WOJ-TV each school morning and the in-school 
programs which have been developed in Philadelphia. 

In offering college courses by television for credit, the following problems 
and procedures should be examined: identification of audience, payment of 
fees, provisioin for registration and for examination, evaluation, amount of 
credit allowed for television courses, allocation of faculty time, training tech- 
nical and professional personnel for programs, development of “packaged 











* Chairman of Group 15 was Charles E. Friley, president, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 
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materials,” and the development of methods and techniques of presentation of 
subject matter. 

Since costs of television are formidable, some plans advanced for issuing 
licenses and for financing educational television are: (1) procurement of 
appropriations for state institutions from the state legislatures; (2) appoint- 
ment of joint committees made up of representatives of educational institu- 
tions and local citizens to form non-profit corporations, such as the plans 
underway in Chicago, St. Louis, and Detroit; (3) use of private funds for 
the development and sponsorship of educational television programs, such as 
in Los Angeles; (4) grant of joint licenses to private institutions and boards 
of education, such as in Houston; and (5) cooperation of educational insti- 
tutions in the use of commercial channels. 


GROUP 16, SECTION 1. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR PROGRAMS OF GENERAL EDUCATION ?* 


Alfred T. Hill 


President, Pine Manor Junior College 


iberal education in the traditional sense usually starts from a broad concept 
te of a subject-matter field and continues with an increasing degree of 
specialization, thus becoming narrower and narrower at advanced levels. The 
opposite is true of general education; it tends to keep its breadth as it ad- 
vances. In some general education programs, the emphasis is placed on stu- 
dent need rather than on subject matter. The development of such programs 
is often a cooperative enterprise undertaken by the faculty as a whole rather 
than by the individual subject-matter departments. In some colleges the gen- 
eral education program has been introduced by the structural organization of 
new courses; in others it has resulted from a revision of existing courses. 
General education should be an integration in method and “an end in 
itself” from the standpoint of aim, not merely a prerequisite for subsequent 
specialization. The program can be vertical as well as horizontal. While some 
individuals feel that general education should be confined to the first two 
years of college, others believe that many advantages accrue from a four-year 
program. If a four-year curriculum is in effect, a synthesis and review of ac- 
cumulated knowledge can be undertaken in the senior year. It should embrace 
social problems at the community level as well as on the national and world 
level and should be concerned about the cultures, philosophies, and religions 
of different groups under the broad heading of humanities. 
From a practical standpoint there seems to be no issue with regard to size 
of enrollment since general education methods and content can be adapted 


* Chairman of Group 16, Section 1, was Harold O. Ried, acting dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, and of the General College, University of New Mexico. 
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to any size group. The make-up of the group and the caliber of instruction are 
the important elements. Lecture methods supplemented by small group dis- 
cussions are appropriate means of instruction where classes in general educa- 
tion are oversized, 

Students completing a course in general education are frequently as well 
prepared as those who follow the traditional pattern. There is little difficulty 
in transfer except in the fields of science. Although there is no evidence that 
general education will replace the traditional liberal arts program, there is 
concurrence that either one can be used as a basis for further advanced study. 

General education is an important development in current higher education. 
There is still much need, however, for further study, experimentation, and 
observation. 


GROUP 16, SECTION 2. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR PROGRAMS OF GENERAL EDUCATION?* 


Elizabeth Geen 
Dean, Goucher College 


asic questions concerning the ways in which institutions of varying size 
B can either effectively implement programs of general education already | 
in effect, or introduce them, include the following: 

1. How can general education be geared to take care of the huge rise in 
college enrollment in the next decade? Can general education be adapted to 
mass education without losing sight of certain basic objectives? For the most 
part it is agreed that general education can be adapted to mass education pro- 
vided there is adequate provision for distinguishing individual differences 
through placement and diagnostic tests. There is general agreement also that 
through these and remedial clinics there could be an effective handling of wide 
divergencies in skills and achievements, while at the same time allowing for 
moderate heterogeneity in the make-up of classes. General education should 
provide enough mobility and flexibility to allow students of superior ability 
to proceed at their own rate of speed through the system. Special emphasis 
should be placed on general education courses that are responsive to the 
needs of students. In this connection, while the small discussion group is one 
of the best instruments in making general education effective, the lecture 
method is also effective. New methods for evoking full class participation are 
being tried with audio-visual aids; the University of Houston, for example, is 
pioneering in the field of television for general education. 

2. How may social and moral values essential to good citizenship in a demo- 
cratic society be handled without the danger of indoctrination or impairment 




























* Chairman of Group 16, Section 2, was B. Lamar Johnson, professor of education, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 
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of individual initiative and freedom? Social and moral values can be incul- 
cated better by a climate of opinion than by courses. The climate of opinion 
arises from a true community that is the product of faculty and student co- 
operation in a// the fields of college action. Thus self-determination and 
willing consent come when democratic values are seen in action. Columbia’s 
student academic affairs committee and Antioch’s communal approach are 
such examples. 

3. How may general education be adjusted most effectively to professional- 
ized and specialized study, so that these areas may re-enforce each other? 
Certainly general education, to be successful and effective, must be the ac- 
cepted product of the whole faculty. General education courses, it is agreed, 
have to be built with an understanding of prerequisites which students must 
meet to continue their studies in major or professional fields. 

4. What valid steps can a faculty take in building or strengthening a pro- 
gram of general education? The steps recommended include, in order: (1) a 
clear definition of objectives; (2) program building in terms of courses, 
methods, etc.; (3) implementation of the program; and (4) evaluation in 
the light of the objectives. 

Some colleges have granted leaves of absence to faculty members given the 
job of building the courses; others have allowed full pay for work during the 
summers; others have been fortunate recipients of grants, fellowships, intern- 
ships. Continuing evaluation of general education programs is essential if 
they are not to deteriorate into weak survey courses or a smattering of super- 
ficial knowledge. 


GROUP 16, SECTION 3. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR PROGRAMS OF GENERAL EDUCATION?* 


George E. Vander Beke 


Registrar and Director of Admissions, Marquette University 


teaching staff with the suitable philosophy of education is a prerequisite 
to the success of a newly developed general education program. In many 
institutions the program has been initiated within the ranks of the faculty by 
teachers who were not happy with the educational goals attained by the stu- 
dents. When they began to seek the reasons for the teaching and learning fail- 
ures, it was observed that a lack of unity in the several departmentalized 
course offerings prevented the integrated development of the student; instead 
of developing the whole man, the institution was training narrow specialists 
who lacked the broad perspective required of a well-integrated personality. 


* Chairman of Group 16, Section 3, was Clifford Erickson, dean of the Basic College, Michigan 


State College. 
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After studying general education curriculums in operation elsewhere, these 
faculty members would then submit a proposal to the administration request- 
ing the inauguration of a general education program. After its adoption they 
continued to study and discuss the program. Thus, a small nucleus of teachers 
who believe in general rather than in specialized education many times gives 
the impetus to a general education program. They are thoroughly sold on the 
plan and in turn convince other teachers. The teacher is the key to the success 
of the entire program. This, of course, is true of any educational plan. 

It is important to recognize that no college or university should adopt 
wholesale a plan in effect at some other institution. What may be of value in 
a general education plan at one institution may not apply to another. Some 
schools, for example, confine the general education courses to the first two 
years of the curriculum while others spread the program over the entire four 
years. The objectives of institutions vary; the student body may be representa- 
tive of only a limited social stratum; the physical and financial resources of 
institutions differ widely. The problems of a particular institution should be 
considered, and if it is decided that the general education program will render 
better educational services to its students, then steps should be taken to in- 
augurate the new system of teaching. The important factor to remember is 
that the goal of the general education program is always integrated student 
personalities. The program should be designed so that it fits all the students 
on a campus. 

A large majority of the colleges and universities which have adopted general 
education programs are satisfied with the results achieved by their students. 
They do as well in their professional studies as do the students who pursue 
strictly “pre” professional courses, such as pre-medicine, pre-dentistry, etc. 
The Medical Colleges Admission Tests scores for the students from general 
education programs compare very favorably with the scores of students from 
traditional programs. 

There is every reason to expect, therefore, that the immediate future will 
see further adoptions of general education programs in colleges and universi- 
ties. 




















GROUP 17. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR THE HUMANITIES?* 


John J. Lane, C.S.C. 


Professor of English, University of Notre Dame 














n the whole field of education there is perhaps nothing more difficult to 

determine than what actually constitutes the humanities. Each educator, in 
accordance with his particular philosophy or prejudice, has his own opinion 
concerning the areas of knowledge which the term embraces. One conceives 







* Chairman of Group 17 was Margaret T. Corwin, dean of the college, New Jersey College 
for Women, Rutgers University. 
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of the humanities as those studies which have to do with mundane existence, in 
contrast to those which have to do with revealed religion and theology ; another 
draws a line between the humanities as cultivators of the individual person- 
ality and the social sciences as the developers of the group as a cultural entity ; 
a third sets the liberating influence of the humanities against the exact laws 
of pure science; a fourth includes in the humanities all things which pertain 
to the intellectual and cultural development of the human being. In the light 
of the humanistic tradition, it is not astounding that such divergencies in 
Opinion should exist; it is surprising that, in view of these differences, there 
should be such unanimity with regard to their importance in higher education. 

No greater reinforcement of the ideas of those who insist on the necessity 
of the humanities as the core of our educational system could be desired than 
the situation in which the United States finds itself today. Having been thrust 
into the place of leadership among the nations of the world, it finds that a few 
generations of intense specialization in the sciences and in technical skills 
have left it with a dearth of men qualified by broad understanding of human 
problems past and present to exercise that leadership. The realization is gradu- 
ally dawning on educators that in the cold war of ideologies Aristotle, Plato, 
Thomas Aquinas, Tawney, and Marx loom at least as large in importance as 
Harvey, Darwin, Einstein, or the designers of B-52’s and F-84’s. It seems 
beyond question that the humanities, especially literature and philosophy, 
insofar as they are concerned with aesthetic values and with the thoughts and 
aspirations of men as men, should occupy a central position in any education 
in a society that attempts to develop the full powers of responsibility in free 
individuals. The humanities are not in any sense anti-intellectual. They have 
more to offer than mere feeling, and demand a very real exercise of reason. 
Man must be related to the world in which he lives in such manner that he 
takes his place in the whole pattern of human society. Without the links to 
the past and present provided by literature, religion, the arts, history, and 
philosophy, he is an isolated and insecure individual, lacking, whatever may 
be his skills, the intellectual bonds that give him knowledge and understand- 
ing of his fellows. 

Those who oppose the view that the humanities exercise a liberalizing influ- 
ence on the student speak of what is rather than of what ought to be. It is 
generally recognized that for many years the humanities were taught as tech- 
nical courses or as exercises in intellectual gymnastics, rather than as living 
subjects designed to serve as a basic integrating force for the whole cur- 
riculum. During the last decade in many institutions of higher learning serious 
attention has been directed to this defect in teaching, often with remarkably 
good results. It is to be regretted, however, that some accrediting associations 
in professional fields still fail to recognize the primary importance of the 
humanities in the education of the whole man. 











GROUP 18. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGES?* 


Melva Lind 


Dean of Women, Miami University 


ducators in general recognize that a wider and deeper understanding of 

other nations and other peoples is the great need of today, and that a 
knowledge of the language of any people is indispensable to a full under- 
standing of a foreign culture. 

Because world horizons have broadened and America’s position of responsi- 
bility in international leadership has heightened, the need for multi-lingual 
communication has become intensified. Realizing the historical and practical 
considerations that still favor the linguistic triumvirate of French, German, and 
Spanish in American schools, educators are nonetheless sensitively aware of 
contemporary language needs in Asiatic, African, Malayan, or Arabic tongues. 
They recognize too the advantage of correlating present relationships with 
those of the past through enriched study of the classics. 

Practical considerations in meeting the new challenge to foreign language 
study present numerous problems, Given the range of talent in any specific 
class and the complexity of objectives, (1) how does an institution conciliate 
mastery Or competence with simple exposure to a language; (2) how can a 
program be developed that will suit the purposes of the future specialist, the 
non-specialist, the graduate interested in his reading requirement, or the 
special student in science or the arts; and (3) what of the gifted student? 

Core requirements of a basic two-year modern language course should 
enable a college student to read normal discourse in prose at the level of a 
newspaper. He should be able to understand the spoken language, respond to 
questions, and make simple statements within the same vocabulary range. With 
writing a lesser objective of the course, such a linguistic experience would 
nonetheless provide a firm foundation on which to build. 

While some language teachers adhere to the age-old concept of transfer and 
to the value of comparative analysis, others are pursuing the trends established 
by the ASTP intensified language course, which are currently being utilized 
by such universities as Georgetown, Michigan, and Cornell, and at the special 
military training program at Monterey, However, difficulties in this approach 
result from methods of testing in oral-aural areas, the scarcity of high-level 
texts of cultural value, and the use of audio-visual devices. Consideration 
must be given to overcoming these difficulties. Language teachers approve in 
general the “team of experts’’ cooperative venture; sanction the moderate use 
of texts in English translation as appropriate background material; and rec- 




































* Chairman of Group 18 was Norman McQuown, professor of anthropology, University of 


Chicago. 
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ommend the fine arts—foreign music, films, poetry, and painting—as an 
avenue toward “emotional growth” and cultural enrichment. 

There is another serious problem in connection with improving foreign 
language teaching: how can one improve not only the training of prospective 
teachers of language, but reinvigorate the teaching of today ? New textbooks, 
summer workshops, regional exchanges, departmental and administrative visi- 
tation, student ratings, summer residence abroad as well as refresher courses at 
home, are suggestions for such improvement. Long-range planning might well 
include a reformulation of graduate degree requirements and reorientation of 
criteria that would give increased recognition to exceptional teaching ability 
as a basis for promotion. 

The contribution of language teachers to international understanding can 
be a highly significant one to the nation as a whole. Yet experts alone cannot 
build the foundation for international understanding and peace that the world 
desires. This foundation “must be established in the minds of the rank and 
file of the American people.”’* 

With new perspective revealed by developments such as official government 
sponsorship of language instruction in the elementary schools, the establish- 
ment of a long-range research project by the Modern Language Association 
of America in conjunction with the Rockefeller Foundation, and the leavening 
influences of Yale’s pioneer Master-of-Arts-in-Teaching program already in 
vigorous action, it is to be hoped that sponsorship of foreign language study 
will find further encouragement at every level of American education—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher. 





* From the paper of the analyst, Hayward Keniston. 


GROUP 19. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 

PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES?* 


J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr. 


Staff Adviser on Personnel Studies, American Council of Learned Societies 
















t has become almost banal to mention the new responsibilities of the 
United States in world affairs; the steady shrinking of the globe as trans- 
portation and communication improve; the complex of action and reaction 
in domestic policies stemming from our own self-doubts. Nevertheless, these 
influences are of general importance and have a unique significance for teach- 
ing and research in the social sciences. Social scientists have been concerned 
about their duty to their students regarding matters of public policy and 
moral responsibility of the individual. 

There seems to be substantial agreement that social science courses are now 
much more concerned with normative problems than they were twenty or thirty 


* Chairman of Group 19 was Ralph W. McDonald, president, Bowling Green State University. 
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years ago, and that the earlier emphasis on “scientism” and methodology is 
now being properly replaced by a renewed emphasis on policy questions. This 
new emphasis immediately raises a series of important questions. What is the 
rightful role of the teacher in raising such questions with students? Should 
the social science teacher simply describe the various implications of possible 
choices in a situation involving a policy decision, or should he state explicitly 
what his own choices are? If he pursues the latter course, he may encourage 
the student to substitute the study of the instructor's predilections for the 
study of the subject matter. If he pursues the former course, he may have to sit 
quietly while students come to decisions on the basis of inadequate knowledge. 

A related question involves the relative usefulness of “disciplinary” courses 
and survey, or broad historical, and “problem” courses. There is, of course, 
some difference of opinion on this question, An adequate grounding in one or 
more of the standard social science disciplines has the obvious advantage of 
encouraging precise analysis of a particular set of problems. Some feel, how- 
ever, that the regular disciplines have difficulty in bringing the student down 
to current problems in a realistic way. While survey and problem-oriented 
courses are designed to deal holistically with problems, there is fear that the 
necessary training in methodology will be lost. Defenders of the disciplines 
argue that proper teaching can disclose the applicability of their materials to 
real problems; defenders of the “problem” course argue that methodology 
need not be lost. 

Both kinds of courses face the difficult problem, however, of training stu- 
dents to recognize current problems in social science terms. Beyond this is the 
need for training in arriving at value judgments. There seems to be no dis- 
cipline or methodology for training social scientists in this field. In many 
instances social science teachers themselves lack experience in this area and 
no organized body of knowledge exists regarding it. The special problem of the 
non-social science student in approaching social policy questions is particularly 
difficult when only one or two courses are taken. It has been seriously sug- 
gested that college administrators have more experience than anyone else on 
the campuses in making such judgments and that they might be able to con- 
tribute to the solution of this problem. Fundamentally, the problem involves 
the reconciliation of differences and the means of arriving at suitable compro- 
mises, The principal American technique in this field is the conference 
method. We might well place more faith in it. 

The problem of teaching inter-cultural materials is still far from solved. 
In larger institutions materials and adequately trained personnel are available; 
in many smaller colleges this is not the case. Even where adequate course 
material has been assembled, some social scientists feel that it is not being 
presented fully enough. The thought has been expressed that social scientists 
are somewhat fearful of dealing with some of these materials, in part because 
of their tendency to take responsibility toward solving, or at least considering 
solutions for, problems with which they become familiar. As a result, they 
tend to turn away from this area and thus to deprive the student of adequate 
exposure to such problems. Much more consideration of this problem is 
needed and American graduate schools should emphasize the study of other 
cultures in their own terms and the comparative study of cultures. Especially 
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important is the comparative study of values. A number of institutions are 
beginning to provide such programs and there is considerable student interest 
in such materials when they are properly presented. In part this interest un- 
doubtedly stems from the presence on American campuses of considerable 
numbers of foreign students. 


GROUP 20. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR THE NATURAL SCIENCES?* 


Clarence Lee Furrow 


Professor of Biology, Knox College 
and 
Director of Study, Committee on Liberal Arts Education, 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


he range of interest of Group 20 centered upon four major topics: (1) 

current and future scientific personnel needs in government, industry, 
research and development, armed forces, human and veterinary medicine, edu- 
cation, both higher and secondary, to be drawn from physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology, and mathematics; (2) ways and means of improving the education 
and training of chemists, physicists, mathematicians, and biologists; (3) in- 
adequacies of the earlier education and training related to the inability of 
young persons to pursue college and professional studies; and (4) the need 
for reconsidering the current pattern of curricular organization in both liberal 
arts colleges and university colleges of liberal arts. 

In the light of current military, industrial, and technological developments, 
trained personnel shortages are already developing in engineering, physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics. For the present, there is an apparent oversupply 
of trained biologists, but trends seem to indicate that emergent developments 
in medicine, physiology, radio-biology, veterinary medicine, and related fields 
suggest that possible shortages may occur in the near future in these fields. 

A broader base in science is needed for prospective scientists. For example, 
biology, chemistry, mathematics, and physics should become the firm core of 
a program of collegiate study for the biologist, rather than a more narrowly 
conceived pattern. The undergraduate and graduate programs for prospective 
scientists should also include social science, humanities, and philosophy, not 
only for the prospective college teacher, but also for the scholar, researcher, 
and technologist. 

The inadequacies which exist in the education of both college and sec- 
ondary school teachers of the sciences is a matter of grave concern. It is 
evident, however, that teachers and scientists in institutions of higher educa- 
tion are taking the initiative in improving teacher education by cooperation 


* Chairman of Group 20 was Douglas Whitaker, provost, Stanford University. 
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with professional educators responsible for teacher-training programs. Addi- 
tional work in English, writing, reading, communication, and arithmetic is 
needed for persons preparing to teach in the science area in high school. For 
college teachers there is needed additional mathematics, especially statistics, 
interdisciplinary majors, and basic work in social science and humanities. The 
college teacher needs to understand the basic factors of teaching and learning. 
Particular attention needs to be given to methods of evaluation. 

The current traditional organization of college and university science cur- 
riculums, major requirements, prerequisites, sequences, and courses need re- 
evaluation in the light of current trends and future needs, and new develop- 
ments in science, research, and industry. The re-organization of the science 
curriculum may be desirable in order to develop inter-departmental programs 
for the purposes of conserving time and providing special opportunities for 
the students of high level abilities, so as to insure a foundation upon which 
the future specialists will be more adaptable and useful in science, research, 
industry, teaching, and even to society. 

Members of Group 20 recommended that (1) teachers in high school and 
college urge more mature and qualified students to undertake the study of the 
sciences, both biological and physical; (2) college teachers broaden their view- 
points, appreciation, and sympathies for the other fields of knowledge; (3) 
institutions of higher education prepare teachers for a wider range of re- 
sponsibilities, including teaching, scholarship, development, management, 
fundamental research, and interpretation of scientific developments to the lay 
citizenry ; and (4) teachers of biology, chemistry, and physics become involved 
in the responsibilities of teacher education and share in the actual supervision 
of student teaching. 


GROUP 21. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION?* 


G. L. Harrison 


President, Langston University 


usiness education can and should serve a very practical need in America. 

The United States leads all other countries of the world in commercial 

enterprises and business transactions. The need for well-prepared persons to 
manage these mass enterprises is obvious. 

Competition can be wasteful of time and human resources, so those who are 
responsible for the selection of the next generation of business managers are 
turning increasingly to our schools and colleges for the selection and training 
of this new generation. Properly trained business managers will avoid an 


* Chairman of Group 21 was Simeon E, Leland, dean, College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
University. 
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enormous amount of waste in this country. The preparation for responsibilities 
in business, particularly in business administration, has followed the pattern 
of growth of other professions but is still closer to the apprentice stage than 
professions such as law and medicine. 

A careful study of the field of business education suggests the following: 

1. Business education in colleges is relatively new in comparison with col- 
legiate education in some of the other professional fields, such as law or medi- 
cine, The impetus for business education came after World War I largely 
because of pressure from trade groups and persons, including students, seek- 
ing employment. 

2. It is generally agreed that business education is and should be considered 
a profession. It should be founded on four years of training in the liberal arts 
and sciences, just as is now true of law and medicine. Because of the current 
needs of society for persons to go into business, however, adjustments are de- 
sirable and necessary; therefore colleges and universities may well serve 
society by providing these services on the undergraduate level. 

3. The objectives of business education which seem most acceptable are (a) 
to provide a specialized education which is needed by those whose skills will 
be immediately useful in employment, and (b) to develop skills and abilities 
necessary for the individual to pursue work in the technical field of business. 

4. The business education curriculum should be organized so as to require 
all students to take the equivalent of two years of work in general education or 
liberal arts. Basic courses such as Principles of Economics should be taken 
before specialized courses are pursued. There is a danger of overspecializa- 
tion in business education, such as majoring in marketing, or accounting, or 
money and banking, etc. It should be the responsibility of the head of the 
business education department or school to organize a core group of related 
courses required of all majors, thus avoiding overspecialization and preparing 
the graduate for a broader field of service. 

5. It is generally agreed that preparation of the faculty for teaching business 
subjects should consist of a minimum of the master’s degree in the specialized 
field in which he teaches, and preferably business experience also. The more 
broadly trained faculty member should teach the basic business education 
courses, whereas a person engaged in the field of business might teach more 
highly specialized courses. 

6. To render maximum service, the school or department of business edu- 
cation should provide training to the people of the community to the extent 
of its ability and the demands of the community without lowering its efficiency 
to serve its regularly enrolled students and without interfering with the 
professional growth of adults. This can be done through short conferences and 
business education workshops, in addition to regularly scheduled classes. 
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GROUP 22. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION ?* 


R. L. Ropp 


President, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Ithough many administrators in technological institutions feel that there 
A are no new problems in the field of engineering education at the pres- 
ent time, they recommend that engineering education investigate itself con- 
stantly and lay more stress on action as the final goal of engineering. More- 
over, they believe that additional emphasis should be placed on improving the 
engineer's use of English, in both written and spoken form, and on increas- 
ing his understanding of the economic background of the people with whom 
he comes into contact. Student professional societies should be utilized to 
their fullest extent, for “‘humanistic-social” values, attitudes, and skills may 
be inculcated to an appreciable degree by extra-curricular as well as curricular 
means. There is a definite need for more study of and more experimentation 
with methods of instilling qualities of leadership in both undergraduate and 
graduate students in engineering to the end that they will possess a broad 
training in citizenship as well as an excellent basic knowledge of their 
profession. Likewise, engineering colleges should encourage the “continuing 
education” movement among their graduates, 

There is general feeling that the aims of engineering education as it now 
exists are commendable, but that individual engineering institutions should 
experiment with the content of certain non-technical courses in order to achieve 
these aims to the maximum degree. 

More research is needed in the philosophy of engineering to identify 
the respects in which it resembles and differs from other fields, It is essential 
that a close watch be kept over academic standards in engineering education, 
although no apparent laxity exists at the present time. 

The requirement for varied engineering training is evolving rapidly at 
the present time and the trend is to place emphasis on functions rather than 
on areas. To meet this situation, demands will require maximum training 
in the disciplines of engineering thinking. In order to enhance their techno- 
logical performance and to assure a more thorough understanding of the 
general welfare, students of engineering should be given a deeper compre- 
hension of the aims, methods, limitations, and virtues of expanding science. 

There is a vital need today for closer working arrangements between the 
schools and colleges of engineering and the secondary schools. Likewise, 
there should exist a greater interchange of information between the schools 
of engineering and teacher-training facilities in the various colleges and 


* Chairman of Group 22 was J. T. Rettaliata, president, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
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universities. Responsibilities in the fields of counseling and guidance, includ- 
ing job placement, may expand as the engineering, industrial, and soual 
changes now in progress fully materialize. 

It is felt that the identification of the engineering technician as a member 
of the engineering team, the nurturing of adequate and substantial educational 
programs of the technical institute type, and the appropriate integration of 
the technician into established professional groups should continue to receive 
attention. 


GROUP 23. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION ?* 


Joseph G. Phoenix, C.M. 
Dean, Graduate School, DéPaul University 


AY tke there is a definite demarcation between graduate study and pro- 
fessional education as it exists, for example, in law and medicine, there 
should be a closer affinity between the two types of advanced study. The 
broadness of view and the fineness of perception involved in true graduate 
study in the liberal arts and sciences would greatly enhance the values to be 
derived from subsequent or concomitant professional education. 

Because of the tremendous developments in recent years of technological 
and scientific areas and the natural tendency to departmentalize more and 
more, higher education in America is constantly confronted with the prob- 
lem of defining objectives and setting goals. It desires, on the one hand, the 
intellectually cultured and educated man in languages, the humanities, the 
social and natural sciences, and in philosophy and the arts; yet, at the same 
time, the need for expert practitioners cannot be ignored. Demands of civil 
and military life in the trades and professions continue to exert their potent 
influence upon the curriculums of colleges and universities. 

Graduate and professional education should properly concern itself with 
both types of education. This, because higher education has both the re- 
sponsibility of advancing truth through careful research and preparing the 
students as broadly educated men to take their places in the positions of 
leadership for which their abilities and education may equip them. 

The vast expansion of the horizons of knowledge has given a great stimulus 
to graduate and professional education; it has led us in many cases to a 
reconsideration of the basic purpose for which graduate schools exist. 

The natural and unavoidable multiplication of courses, and the additions 
to staff and facilities with their natural financial burden upon the institution, 


* Chairman of Group 23 was Richard H. Young, dean, School of Medicine, Northwestern 
University. 
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will in the future make advanced study in America an extremely difficult 
task to carry on. 

A Ph.D. program in education should in no wise be of lesser academic 
standard than a doctoral program in any other field. But because of the 
particular type of training involved in preparing, for example, a primary 
grade teacher, it is to be expected that she would take a number of courses 
in methods, whereas students preparing to teach at the secondary level would 
select more “content” courses. But certainly no one is in more need of the 
values inherent in liberal education than those who are themselves to aid 
in the over-all development of students. 

The administration of the Ed.D. program, however, might more properly 
be under the direction of a school of education than administered through 
the graduate school of the university. 

Certainly the preparation of teachers is the responsibility of the entire 
faculty and administration of a university and not alone the concern of a 
department of education. Frequently students take more courses in the de- 
partment of education than they normally would because they feel that the 
offerings of other departments will be of less benefit to them. This might 
be remedied by faculties in other fields being alerted to their responsibility 
toward the preparation of teachers. 


GROUP 24, SECTION 1. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION?* 


Robert G. Bone 


Acting Dean, College of Education, 
University of Illinois 


ince the earliest days of public schools in the country, there have been 
S critics of curriculums and of standards for teachers. Much of the criti- 
cism has been, and still is, the result of a lack of knowledge and understand- 
ing. Thus, an important question facing teacher-educating institutions is, 
‘“‘How can there be mutual understanding among departments and divisions 
within an institution and among different institutions?’ Among the ways 
suggested as to how this might be done are the following: (1) Well-planned 
workshops should bring together groups of people with common interests 
to discuss their problems. (2) Committees with a definite, worth-while goal 
should be set up. Membership on any one committee should consist of staff 
members from as many different departments and divisions as possible as 
long as they have a common interest in the goal. (3) Every college teacher who 
is involved in the instruction of teacher-trainees should belong to and actively 


* Chairman of Group 24, Section 1, was Charles J. Turck, president, Macalester College. 
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participate in his state education association. He should also visit public schools 
in order to see what is being done in a given area or subject. (4) Well- 
planned, well-led discussion conferences should be held with representatives 
of professional educators, content-subject professors, and lay people in 
attendance. 

In spite of some statements and thinking to the contrary, it is felt that 
there is no real dichotomy between the ‘‘content” specialized liberal arts 
subjects and certain professional education courses. The liberal arts professors 
who have the responsibility of instructing teacher-trainees have the goal of 
training students to master subject matter and the ability to interpret it. The 
professional educators have the goal of training students how to present this 
subject matter and how to evaluate what they have taught. Both groups 
must teach the trainees how to think and give them an understanding of the 
pupils whom they will teach and of the community in which they will live 
and work. 

During the past few years far more teachers have been needed than have 
been certified—a fact to which statistics and teacher placement bureaus can 
attest. The important question facing the nation as well as the teacher-training 
institutions is, ““What can the institution do to attract more and abler young 
people for the teaching profession?” To answer this question one needs to 
ascertain first the causes for the existing situation. Some of the causes have 
been low salaries, attitudes of communities toward teachers, lack of publicity 
showing the importance of teaching as a profession, and the lack of encourage- 
ment given by groups, agencies, and teachers themselves for teaching as a 
profession. 

It is true that teachers’ salaries in most states are much higher today than 
they were a decade ago. They are, however, still much lower than those of 
most professional groups. As to the attitude of too many Americans, Ichabod 
Crane yet typifies the school teacher, and there is some question as to whether 
there has been much done to correct this, even among teachers themselves. Too 
few teachers encourage young people to enter the teaching profession; it may 
have never entered the youngsters’ minds that they might make good teachers. 
The teacher himself could, and should, be the best salesman for his pro- 
fession. The social science teacher particularly should explain the important 
role of the teacher and the school in a democratic society like our own. 
In some states groups and agencies such as the state department of education, 
chambers of commerce, and parent-teachers associations have done much 
to publicize the importance of teaching as a profession and as a public service. 

With the great need for teachers, the temptation would be to lower stand- 
ards for certification. The question is, “What should an institution do con- 
cerning standards and certification?” Standards must be kept high. The 
teacher-trainees must have the character and personality necessary for good 
teaching. The trainee in his first years in college should be sent into the com- 
munity to work with one of the numerous groups of young people to ascer- 
tain whether he really enjoys working with young people and can interest 
them and hold their respect. Another aid to better selection would be to de- 
velop tests to show teaching aptitudes. These tests should be on a parity with 
those now used in such professions as medicine and law. There would seem 
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to be great merit in the newly created National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. This agency should be studied in its relation to the 
numerous regional accrediting bodies and if the national agency proves worth 
while, it should be strongly supported. 


GROUP 24, SECTION 2. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION?* 


W. C. Jones 
Dean of Administration, George Peabody College for Teachers 


eee for the education of teachers can improve their patterns of co- 
operation by planning and working together on common problems. Issues 
and problems should be considered and studied by representation of faculties 
and administrations. Such matters as philosophy, purpose, nature and scope 
of service, curriculums, courses, and standards offer good opportunities for 
mutual studies. 

General education, subject-matter specialization, and professional education 
are important aspects of the teacher-training program. They can be integrated 
by various methods and techniques. Among these are: (1) planned coordina- 
tion; (2) faculty understanding of total program, certification requirements, 
problems of pre-service and in-service education; and (3) participation of 
all teachers and administrators in the activities of the program. 

Colleges for the education of teachers can attract more and abler young 
people into the teaching profession by conducting active recruitment pro- 
grams. Information about the profession should be made available to high 
school pupils, parents, and interested citizens. The public schools should 
be used as much as possible for student teaching. Improved instruction in 
the colleges would be a significant factor in getting students to enter the 
profession and the service of the institution to the community should not be 
underestimated. 

The five-year program for elementary school teachers is desirable and 
should be encouraged. But because of the teacher shortage this goal cannot be 
reached soon. Colleges ought to assume some responsibility for developing 
this program and should work with representatives of state departments of 
education, parent-teacher groups, school boards, and members of the pro- 
fession to get the program accepted and under way throughout the country. 

Accreditation is of great concern to institutions for the education of 
teachers. The problems, methods, and agencies for accreditation should re- 
ceive careful study by faculties, administrators, and boards of control. The 
full cooperation of institutions and agencies will help solve this problem. 

* Chairman of Group 24, Section 2, was S. M. Brownell, professor of educational administra- 
tion, Yale University, and president, New Haven State Teachers College. 
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GROUP 25. WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION?* 


Myrtle Black 


Director, Adult Education Division, 
Flint Junior College 


roup 25 agreed that adult education is the new frontier of education. 
Basic to the consideration of the problem of adult education are three 
major questions: 

1. Is there general agreement as to the adult education commitment of 
higher education or is there a reluctance on the part of some colleges and 
universities to recognize and accept these responsibilities and opportunities? 
There is feeling that perhaps the main obstacle to establishing adult educa- 
tion programs is the lack to date of an entirely appropriate way of looking 
at them. Each institution of higher education needs to examine critically 
its practices, principles, and concepts in this area. As educators we are orderly. 
The patterns of degree curriculums have neat confines and orderly processes. 
By contrast, patterns of continuing education are difficult to define and will 
not stay defined. Thus we #a/k continuing education but practice terminal 
education. It is important to integrate the concept of continuing education as a 
normal, inevitable, necessary part of the process of maturing. Further, it 
should be emphasized that non-credit courses do not necessarily need to be 
on an elementary level. 

2. Will it make any difference in our institutional fortunes if we refuse to 
accept responsibility in adult education? In many instances other groups in 
the community are adapting themselves to change and institutions of higher 
learning must do likewise. The responsibilities of colleges and universities 
are no longer neatly confined to daytime hours and to highly selected groups 
of degree seekers. This group agreed with one of the major emphases of 
the conference; namely, that we must return to the concept of the importance 
of the individual in our society. Adult education has a major contribution to 
make here, since it attempts to increase the adult’s adequacy and security, 
to help him discover the pleasures of learning and a feeling of identification 
with current intellectual and social problems, and to give him the tools and 
methods of problem solving. 

The key word of the time is participation. To be fully creative or pro- 
ductive, one must feel involved. Industry is belatedly discovering this; insti- 
tutions of higher education should. If an institution gives no attention to 
the community, the community will be apt to take less and less interest in it. 
Who and what will possess the loyalties and minds of men if higher educa- 


* Chairman of Group 25 was William M. Borgman, associate dean of administration, Wayne 
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tion “passes by on the other side”? And what will be the profit to higher 
education if the society which ultimately sustains it feels less and less relation- 
ship to it? If institutions refuse to cooperate and to exercise creative leader- 
ship, the community will organize its own adult education services, but, in 
this case, both the institution and the community may lose much of value. 

3. If an institution of higher education accepts the challenge of adult edu- 
cation, what changes will be called for in institutional attitudes and adminis- 
trative organization? These are summarized as follows: (a) We must 
organize our institution to administer the program effectively. Through what- 
ever agency, school, or division adult education programs are administered, 
such a division must be given rank and autonomous status equal to that of 
any other school or division of the institution. It must not be an administra- 
tive inadvertence or after-thought. (b) Only the best, most mature teachers 
can be used in adult education. The adult student insists that his study 
shall be continuously meaningful. Many teachers are not anxious to be put 
to the test of such continuous successful communication. (c) The institution 
must develop a broad sense of relatedness. Since the largest number of adults 
will be reached through community-oriented programs centered in the public 
schools, the institutions must discover how to relate themselves to these com- 
munity-centered programs and to lend their strength and leadership to these 
efforts. 


GROUP 26. WHAT IS THE PLACE OF RELIGION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION?* 


Sister Margaret Mary, S.S.N.D. 
President, College of Notre Dame of Maryland 


he discussions of Group 26 centered about four pivotal questions: 
1. What basic courses in religion—and in what sequence—should be 
taught in colleges and universities? 

2. How is religious perspective to be developed in all the curriculums 
offered by institutions of higher education? 

3. How has the current interpretation of the phrase ‘‘separation of church 
and state” affected the teaching of religion, especially in tax-supported, state 
colleges and universities ? 

4. How can chapel services be made more significant for students? 

There was general recognition of the fact that today it is not a question of 
having or not having religion on the college and university campus, but of 
its proper integration with campus life. Courses in religion are, or should be, 
an integral part of any curriculum in higher education, and as such should 
be taught on the highest intellectual level possible. Various sequences of 
courses might be suggested. The study of ‘‘Judaeo-Christian Religion” is per- 
haps the generally accepted first course for freshmen; and a required course in 


* Chairman of Group 26 was M. Willard Lampe, administrative director, School of Religion, 
State University of Iowa. 
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“Comparative Religions” should be taken somewhere within the four-year 
religion program. Surely something should be done to have students realize 
that there are other religions besides the Judaeo-Christian which are important 
—the oriental religions, for example. Furthermore, the principle that “every 
religion has a right to be judged by its best’’ must be observed when teaching 
students about other religions. 

With regard to developing religious perspective in all the curriculums 
offered by institutions of higher education, a climate of religious belief and 
conviction among faculty members and administrators is far more potent than 
any obvious moralizing about religion in courses not specifically religious in 
content. As Dr. Sizoo, the analyst, expressed it: “It is the character of the pro- 
fessor which will haunt the student all the days of his life, long after what 
he has taught is forgotten. His spiritual sensitiveness, his religious convic- 
tion, his personal integrity, will outlive all other memories.” This does not 
mean to imply approval of the “teacher missionary” who uses his classes to 
promote his pet religious project or theory. Such a person becomes a “problem 
teacher,” and as such should be dealt with by the administration. 

In considering the third question, it is felt that, contrary to popular belief, 
the phrase ‘‘separation of church and state’ never meant the separation of re- 
ligion from education, but only that education should not be slanted toward 
any one religion’s becoming the state religion. To quote Dr. Sizoo again: 
“Freedom of religion does not mean freedom from religion.’” However, if an 
administrator wants to use the overworked cliché “separation of church and 
state” as an excuse for the lack of religious faith among his faculty members 
and on the campus, he can certainly do so more easily in a state, tax-supported 
institution than he can in a privately controlled, independent college or 
university. In contrast to this negative attitude, some courageous, forth- 
right presidents and deans of state universities have made it a practice to tell 
their faculty members that they are expected to identify themselves with some 
religious faith. 

The problem of how to make chapel services more significant seems to 
be a perennial one for every college and university. Group 26 was agreed, 
however, that institutions as well as individuals being different, the solution to 
the problem will vary from one institution to another, and can, perhaps, be 
best worked out by each institution within the framework of its own principles 
and practice. The group also felt that exclusive of certain occasions, attendance 
at chapel services ought to be voluntary for students. In this way they would 
more readily cultivate the “sense of worship of God” and make it functional 
in their lives. 
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GROUP 27. HOW DO INSTITUTIONAL PRACTICES 
AND THE INSTITUTIONAL ENVIRONMENT AFFECT 
THE MORAL STANDARDS OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENT?* 


James G. Rice 


Acting Dean of Instruction, Stephens College 


fter conceding that the policies, practices, and environment of an institu- 
A tion do affect the moral standards of the students, Group 27 agreed 
that the “how” of the question was self-evident and that a more fruitful 
discussion would center around the questions: “What policies and prac- 
tices in institutions are at present affecting the standards of students nega- 
tively ?”” and ‘‘How can policies and practices be used to influence construc- 
tively the moral atmosphere on college campuses?” 

The group began its deliberations with a consideration of the student when 
he first comes into contact with the college, then following him through 
the stages of becoming involved in its life and activities. 

Even at the stage of selecting and admitting students to the institution there 
are opportunities for contributing constructively to attitudes toward race, 
religion, economic, and social status. Intolerance and discrimination at this 
point can only contribute negatively to the ideals of fairness, tolerance, re- 
spect for individual differences, and acceptance of social responsibility. An 
even greater danger to the moral climate of the campus is the too common 
practice of stating one policy in such matters and following another. 

The legitimate bases for selection and admission of students are: (1) 
ability, (2) academic background, (3) moral character and citizenship, (4) 
physical health, (5) mental health, and (6) geographical location when used 
honestly to achieve a balanced student body or when consistent with the 
stated purposes of the institution. What point on the spectrum of any one of 
these an institution will choose as a standard will, of course, be determined 
by its nature and purposes. Regardless of the admission standards chosen by 
a college or university, its policy must be made clear, must be published, and 
must be observed. The hypocrisy involved in deviations from stated policies 
reaps its harvest in the relativistic, opportunistic, and expedient morals of 
students. 

Any scholarships, grants-in-aid, awards, remission of fees, or other student 
assistance which the institution gives should be justly administered on bases 
consistent with the general admissions policy. Students with special athletic, 
musical, or other talent should meet the same admissions standards as other 
students. 

The whole problem of athletic programs as they affect the morals of stu- 
dents is an extremely complex one. Questions to be considered include: Are 

* Chairman of Group 27 was Evan R. Collins, president, New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany. 
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not our athletic recruitment practices an open confession to the rest of the 
student body of a lack of seriousness and honesty in mouthing our high- 
minded purposes and ideals? Do we really set aside the moral implications in- 
volved in such practices as that of competitive bidding for players by openly 
confessing the practice? Are not allotments of time, finances, and emphases 
which are disproportionate to the avowed purposes of educational institu- 
tions equally reprehensible? How can a student body take seriously the edu- 
cational goals of a college which pays its athletic coach more than its best 
professors? In failing to give our athletes instruction and encouragement in 
proportionate use of time for physical recreation are we not invalidating the 
very raison d’étre of college athletic programs? Although Group 27 was 
unable to answer these questions to its satisfaction, it urged that college presi- 
dents and athletic associations give serious thought to the moral implications 
of practices in such programs and suggested the following as a guiding 
principle: Any distortion or perversion of the ideals which ought to pre- 
_ vail at an institution dulls the ethical sharpness of students and creates a 
climate in which moral growth is stunted. 

As the student moves into the orientation period, the idealism and integrity 
of the total administration influence profoundly his outlook. To achieve his 
potential in moral growth he must feel about him a supporting climate of high 
moral character and a summons to the best that is in him. Rigid enforcement 
of rules by some and lax enforcement by others confuse him, raise questions 
as to the validity and purpose of the rules, and open the door to opportunism, 
delinquency, and cynicism. 

The question of what rules are desirable is complicated by differences in 
type of institution, local standards, laws, and the like. Group 27 was, however, 
able to decide on the following principles: Whatever the rules, they should 
be consistent with each other and consistently enforced. There should be as 
few of them as possible and they should be as simple and clear as possible; 
too many or too complex rules defeat their purpose. Especially to be avoided 
is administrative hypocrisy involved in stating a principle and at the same time 
recognizing that it cannot be enforced; the rules should be realistic. They 
should be continually reviewed and kept up to date in terms of needs and 
mores which bring them into being. The institution should aim at an at- 
mosphere in which the students will find it easy and conformative to be 
moral and to follow the regulations. 

The question as to the extent to which an institution should impose rules 
and laws on a student for his own good, led Group 27 to suggest the 
following principles: One is always on safe ground in formulating rules 
which are within the Western Christian tradition as summed up in the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. One is on doubtful ground 
in formulating rules which are at variance with our traditional democratic 
concepts, such as freedom of speech. In such cases as the latter it is probably 
wiser for the administration to risk criticism rather than risk damaging 
creativity. For learning to take place, the learner must be involved, and the 
best rules are those drafted by the group which is to abide by them. Delegat- 
ing to student legislatures, or student-faculty committees the responsibility for 
formulating rules is an excellent way of arriving at rules which are realistic, 
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have integrity, and will be observed. On the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten that rules have an educational value also—they should not be permitted 
to downgrade standards to meet current fads. 

In the selection of classroom teachers the administration should bear in 
mind that a teacher who is a smart aleck or who is iconoclastic, tempera- 
mental, or intolerant will have a negative effect on student morals. Cheating 
on examinations has been found to be associated with bad teaching. A good 
teacher will establish in his classes a framework of expectancy as he sets up 
the purposes of the course; an examination which is petty and unfair or which 
by the nature of its questions denies these purposes cannot command the 
honest respect of students. A too great emphasis on grades is another con- 
tributing cause: when examinations are used not to rank students but to find 
out what has not been taught effectively and to plan for the future, cheating 
is less likely to occur. The personality of the instructor, competition with 
other cheaters, emotional pressure from too great importance given a single 
examination were cited as other factors which may bring about cheating. 

The optimistic conclusion of Group 27 was that an educational institution 
can, through careful formulation and execution of its policies, create a strong 
climate of public opinion and social practice which is conducive and sup- 
portive to high moral and ethical standards in its students. 


GROUP 28. DO PRESENT AND FUTURE RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION POSE SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN?* 


Eleanor F. Dolan 
Higher Education Associate, American Association of University Women 


he American people are now in a period of greatly accelerated social 
oe a period characterized by simultaneous striving for individual 
liberty and collective security, the results of which so far have been confusion, 
ferment, and struggle. For the country to emerge secure and free from such 
a period presents special responsibility to higher education: men and women 
must be educated and able to make their maximum contribution to the solu- 
tion of today’s difficult problems. 

The changes, actual and in prospect, seem to have affected women’s status 
more radically than that of men, and the higher education needed to give 
women proper competence to meet the new situations is still not well de- 
fined. 

In principle it is evident that the life of a woman, as of a man, is con- 
cerned with home and family, with responsive living, with responsibility as 
a citizen, and with a career. It is well recognized, also, that these aspects of 
life are quite likely to have different importance for men and women; in addi- 
tion, that they will probably take on different proportions in a woman's life 

* Chairman of Group 28 was Edward K. Graham, chancellor, Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and newly elected president of the Association for Higher Education. 
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at her different ages. These things, we know, but we are just now beginning 
tu see them in relation to emerging 20th Century roles for women—for 
example, co-partnership in family life; and outside the home, new possibilities 
for occupation as a citizen in community service or as a member of the labor 
force. 

The details of what the 20th Century, this fast changing society, ex- 
pects of women are not yet in clear focus. Study reveals that much of the 
cloudiness in the focus is caused by attitudes still found in today’s society. 
For example, we assign to women particular parts to play. That is, we 
have ideas of what women ought to be doing, of women as ‘the homemaker,” 
as ‘‘conservers of culture,’ and as “the educators of children.”” On the other 
hand, we see demands for women as workers and in community service. Yet 
women are reported as less stable than men in the labor force. Women, 
themselves, are in doubt about the wisdom of women in public office. Our 
focus is not sharp for our demand that women lead is hampered by many 
different instances of an inimical attitude to direct leadership by women, 
reluctance on the part of men to accept women as colleagues, and a sub- 
stantial number of women preferring to work under the leadership of men. 
The clear concept of the obligations of women in the 20th Century and 
educational plans for women, whether by the women themselves, their 
families, or their colleges, are beclouded by irrational attitudes. 

It is obvious that we are asking of modern women unusual adaptability and 
an extraordinary diversity of talents. Societal situations and goals for women 
emphasize the great present need for women who are educated to think 
clearly and who will do so, and who are objective and rational without loss 
of human understanding and sympathy. The solution of this modern com- 
plexity lies in education based upon impartial analysis by thoughtful people. 

Among topics which men and women will have to study as they think about 
higher education for women in the 20th Century are its importance to society, 
the strength of the student’s motivation, the availability of such education, 
the content of the curriculum and the goals it seeks to achieve. Perhaps 
“goals” should be equated with “importance to society”; certainly, “goals” 
determine the content or nature of higher education. Analysis demonstrates 
that goals of women’s education include satisfaction of spiritual and intel- 
lectual hunger, establishment of respect for excellence and truth and of dis- 
dain for mediocrity, training for full citizen participation, and acceptance 
of family responsibility. Further consideration shows plainly that these, too, 
are the goals of the education of men. The question then arises: “Should 
the higher education for women be different from that for men?” More 
specifically, “Is there any evidence that women’s higher education should 
have a different core curriculum from that of men?’ We find the same need 
for inspired and scholarly teaching, the same need for faculty leadership, 
the same need for wise counseling. In sum, the needs are the same for any 
free person. 

Should there, then, be any differences in the higher education of men and 
women ? The consensus is that recognition is necessary in educational planning 
of present requirements and attitudes of society and the attendant uncertainty 
and frequency of change in the roles women play in a lifetime. There are many 
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means by which opportunities for this special emphasis can be placed at the 
service of college women. They vary all the way from courses slanted to this 
need, individual conferences, special bibliographies, recognition of individual 
interest in otherwise general material to possibly curriculum enrichment of an 
extra-curricular nature. In general, it is said that instruction should give 
emphasis on the various avenues which women will pursue after graduation 
equal to those of the men. Assuredly, no education that is not touched with 
a sense of beauty and emotion, and buttressed with a clear code of conduct has 
any meaning! 

It is axiomatic that women must participate fully in seeking the best edu- 
cation for themselves. They must join with teachers in seeking for women 
serenity of spirit, capacity for synthesis, and knowledge transmuted into 
wisdom. To accomplish this, women must respect their own integrity, value 
their own individuality and learn to generalize and interpret and to recognize 
their true relation to modern society. It is only through liberal studies freely 
taught that women will be equipped for the service of this generation and the 
next. 


GROUP 29. HOW CAN MILITARY PROGRAMS IN AND 
OUT OF THE COLLEGES BE BETTER COORDINATED 
WITH NON-MILITARY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS?* 


T. K. Martin 
Registrar, Mississippi State College 


n considering on-campus and off-campus military programs and the pros- 
I pect for the establishment of ROTC units in institutions not now having 
them, the group found no basic conflict between the aims and objectives of 
liberal education and the inclusion of military studies in a liberal arts cur- 
riculum, provided the approach to the military studies takes duly into account 
not only the sow but also the why. 

It is desirable for institutions to assume responsibility for the teaching of 
certain courses as parts of the ROTC curriculum, in those cases where such 
arrangement will serve to strengthen the program. There is a problem of 
whether or not the military would or could or should bear the cost of such 
instruction. The consensus of the group seemed to be that the institution 
should not expect the Federal Government to bear the cost. Experiments in 
this sort of cooperation were reported to be underway in thirty or forty insti- 
tutions. 

The military is currently doing a good job in securing competent ROTC 
personnel for assignment to campuses. Institutions may reject or eject an un- 
desirable ROTC officer, but the duty is desirable, and officers are screened 
carefully for such assignment. Orientation of ROTC officers and orientation 
of faculties by ROTC officers, in-service training by the institutions, and the 


* Chairman of Group 29 was Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Executive Director, Jesuit Educational 
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actual enrollment by officers in academic courses within the institutions are 
means of better preparing ROTC officers to assume their places in the 
academic community. 

Representatives of the services presented certain difficulties which have 
arisen in aspects of the off-duty college-level education program. These had 
to do primarily with residence and degree requirements. A resolution on this 
matter was subsequently approved by the Conference. 

It was indicated that the prospect of expansion of the ROTC programs in 
terms of additional units on campuses not now having them is not bright. 


GROUP 30. DO CHANGING CONDITIONS REQUIRE 
A NEW DEFINITION OF THE FREEDOM TO 
LEARN AND THE FREEDOM TO TEACH?* 


J. H. Mattox, Jr. 


Director, Bureau of Public Relations, 
Louisiana State University and A. and M. College 


ddressing itself indirectly to the question scheduled for discussion, Group 

30 centered its comments on the necessity for rejecting interference 

with the search for truth either by indoctrination or investigation. There were 

numerous shades of opinion expressed, but the group generally agreed that: 

(1) the test of an individual teacher should be his competence; (2) mem- 

bership in a subversive group at this time would raise a serious question as to 

an individual teacher's competence; (3) educational institutions must pre- 

serve the free trade of ideas and tolerate their expression so long as they 
do not constitute conspiracy and sedition. 

The following statement, proposed as a resolution, represents the con- 

clusions of Group 30: 


Recognizing the clear need for maintaining freedom of inquiry and 
freedom of learning and teaching as essential to the preservation and 
strengthening of democracy, we reject all suggestions that colleges and 
universities yield to pressures from without or betrayals from within 
the academic community. 

We hold that it is the obligation of college administrators and faculties 
to resist actively any effort of the Communist Party or other totalitarian 
forces to dictate to the campus what should be taught or what conduct 
is appropriate. Likewise, we hold that the colleges and universities 
cannot be used as instruments of purposes conceived by the Congress, 
since education in the United States is rightly under local control. 
Similarly, we hold that a teacher who wishes to enjoy the right of 
freedom to teach must himself accept the duty to be free from domina- 
tion by totalitarian or other intolerant opinions, holding his own con- 
victions subject to revision in the light of experience and on the basis 
of evidence. 

We therefore believe that it is equally important to defend the inno- 
cent and to identify those not innocent, in determining who is to enjoy 


* Chairman of Group 30 was Buell G. Gallagher, president, City College of New York. 
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the rights of academic freedom. The laws of treason and of sedition 
should be enforced by the regular processes of law enforcement; and the 
proper Federal agency for this purpose is the Department of Justice, 
not the Congress. Congressional investigations for the purpose of gather- 
ing information on which legislation is to be based are permissible. But 
if the Congress should undertake to study and investigate higher educa- 
tion, for whatever reason, its procedures will be acceptable only if (1) 
the anonymity of individuals called before the Committee is carefully 
preserved, at least up to the point at which the individual himself has 
clearly indicated that his public testimony will be such as to aid the Com- 
mittee in securing information on which legislation is to be based; (2) 
the rules of whl are followed; (3) due process of law is scrupu- 
lously preserved—including the right to be confronted by witnesses, to 
cross-question the same, and to be represented by counsel. 

We also believe that the colleges and universities of the nation have 
proved themselves to be a primary source of national strength and safe- 
guards of the national security. We point to the preservation of the 
atmosphere of freedom, including the right to criticize actions and 
policies of government and the right to dissent without being labeled 
disloyal, as primary contributions to democratic strength; and we sub- 
mit that the record of the institutions of higher education in these 
respects is an enviable one. 

We reassert the long-respected obligation of the institutions of higher 
education to continue their own processes of self-criticism and self- 
examination, their continuing practice of respecting the principles of 
academic freedom and tenure while eliciting performance in accordance 
with the duties appropriate to these rights. We believe that the faith 
of the American people and their duly elected representatives in the 
integrity and value of the institutions of higher education will, in the 
long run, be best preserved as these institutions continue, without outside 
interference, to protect and further the processes of free education. 


GROUP 31. DO CHANGING CONDITIONS REQUIRE 
ANY MODIFICATION IN THE PREPARATION 
OF COLLEGE TEACHERS ?* 


James W. Reynolds 


Professor and Consultant in Junior College Education, University of Texas 
and 
Editor, Junior College Journal, American Association of Junior Colleges 


iscussion of the preparation of college teachers was put into perspective 

by the analyst, whose statements in summary form include the fol- 
lowing. College teacher preparation begins earlier than the graduate school 
period, and in a sense it ends only with retirement. The specific task of pre- 
paring a teacher is that of the graduate school. There is abundant evidence 
that programs of graduate education in most centers are broadening, both 


* Chairman of Group 31 was Roger P. McCutcheon, dean, Graduate School, Tulane University. 
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in their attitude toward subject matter and in their acceptance of orientation to 
teaching. 

But teacher-preparation programs in graduate schools alone cannot solve 
the problem of providing enough good teachers. Only if colleges and uni- 
versities employing new teachers are ready and willing to carry on the job 
of study and improvement of effective teaching, can the process be carried 
through successfully. The process should involve the close collaboration of 
graduate schools, colleges, and the new teachers themselves in the activity of 
becoming a skilled and satisfied teacher in the college setting. 

In the discussion period which followed, general agreement was reached on 
the following points: 

1. Changing conditions do require a modification in the preparation of col- 
lege teachers. For example, as college enrollments increase and the need for 
more college teachers increases correspondingly, sharp modifications may be 
required to keep the qualitative phases of the preparation program in pace 
with the quantitative. 

2. Present conditions make clear the need to improve the methods of re- 
cruiting college teachers. 

3. One of the greatest needs growing out of changing conditions is a 
carefully planned and supervised apprentice college-teaching program. While 
there is an observable trend in the direction of colleges and graduate schools 
giving more attention to this development, the present status is not adequate. 
Moreover, as programs of apprentice college-teaching are set up, they should 
be accompanied by interdepartmental seminars on the problems of college 
teaching. 

4. The type of thesis required for advanced degrees awarded to prospective 
college teachers needs study. It is probable that a broader, integrated type of 
thesis would be more desirable as a requirement for prospective teachers than 
the type of thesis which confines itself to a very narrow aspect of a problem. 

5. A single graduate school in a university has many advantages in the 
preparation of college teachers over a system of organization of graduate 
work based on strong departmental lines. One of the greatest advantages of 
the unitary organization is the broader view afforded for the planning of pro- 
grams. 

6. The growing importance of general education in the college curriculum 
creates a strong need for graduate schools to improve their programs for 
preparing such teachers. 

7. The preparation of teachers who will be responsible for courses classified 
as general education requires a breadth of education at both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. Courses in: foreign languages are desirable for teachers 
of general education in order to provide a background of cultural under- 
standing. 

8. The programs of preparation of college teachers should include experi- 
ences which will help the prospective teacher to have an orientation into the 
role of the college. This aspect would go beyond the usual questions of what 
to teach and how to teach, and would include such equally important ques- 
tions as: 

a. What are the responsibilities of a member of an academic community? 
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b. What are the essentials of satisfactory student-teacher relationships? 

c. What are the basic principles involved in the field of academic freedom? 

d. What are the responsibilities of the college teacher in the broader com- 

munity in which he will live? 

9. The increasing emphasis being placed on the role of value-formation in 
college life creates a need for helping prospective teachers become more 
proficient in this phase of their teaching. Since value-formation occupies an 
important place in the objectives of courses in the humanities, institutional 
studies should be conducted to devise ways by which the courses in the hu- 
manities may be fitted into the program for preparing college teachers. 

10. More attention needs to be given to the problem of screening college 
students. 


GROUP 32. HOW CAN WE WORK MORE 
EFFECTIVELY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION?* 


William H. Conley 


Vice President, Seton Hall University 


he improvement of instruction in institutions of higher learning has 

many aspects. Of late two of them seem to be uppermost in the minds 
of faculty members and administrators: (1) the evaluation of teaching— 
teaching which is at once an art and a science, difficult to define but possible 
to improve ; and (2) the in-service training of college faculties with particular 
emphasis on administrative responsibilities in the programs. While both of 
these aspects have been widely treated in the abstract, a consideration of effec- 
tive practices in various colleges is in order. 

Evaluation of teaching has been undertaken for two different, though re- 
lated, reasons. Many administrators have been primarily concerned with 
evaluation as a part of a plan for promotion and advancement. It can also 
be looked upon as a device for the improvement of instruction. The latter 
point of view has prevailed at several institutions recently. A first problem in 
evaluation is the development of criteria, and although many have been sug- 
gested, further clarification needs to be made. Among the means of evaluating 
reported as satisfactory in various situations are: the measurement of student 
reaction through rating scales, through senior interviews, through interviews 
with a sampling of students, and through the discussions of student-faculty 
committees; the measurement of the learning that has actually taken place 
through well-constructed tests used at the beginning and others at the end 
of a course; the measurement of the reactions of colleagues to classroom visi- 
tation, conferences, research and publications, and general observations 
through the systematic collection of colleague opinion, and the collection of 
alumni opinion. The competency of each group—students, colleagues, and 


* Chairman of Group 32 was Donald F. Drummond, director, Program for the Improvement of 
Teaching in Colleges and Universities, University of Missouri. 
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alumni—is limited to specific factors, and the evaluation must recognize these 
limitations. Again, the use of scales and instruments for objective measure- 
ments must not be relied upon exclusively. The personal element in effective 
teaching must always play an important role but its measurement presents a 
serious challenge to all who undertake evaluation. Though to many it is easier 
to identify good teaching than to describe it, exact description must be sought 
if measurement is to be accurate. 

The necessity of in-service programs for the improvement of instruction has 
been recognized by an increasing number of institutions. Effective programs 
require administrators who believe in good teaching and show it through 
promotions, and faculty members who want to improve. Many colleges have 
found that institutional self-study has created the appropriate climate in 
which concern for good teaching has grown. 

The administrator has a particular responsibility in the in-service program 
in being the prime mover. He must recognize the problem, provide the 
means for carrying out the program, and stimulate faculty interest. An 
essential is the development of a frame of mind among faculty members that 
they have nothing to fear in the activities. 

Among the specific elements of in-service programs which have been 
successful are: the faculty institute or workshop prior to the opening of school 
each year, seminars held by administrators for faculty members, conferences 
with instructors and others who wish to attend, systematic exchanges of 
opinion with colleagues and with students, use of professional literature on 
college teaching and its problems, arrangement for classroom visitation by 
colleagues as well as administrators, and self-evaluation of instruction by 
faculty members using various devices such as tape recorders, rating instru- 
ments, and student conferences. 
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CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference, March 7, 1953: 


RESOLUTION 1. United States Office of Education. Whereas, the functions per- 
taining to the educational interests of the Federal Government have been delegated to 
a multiplicity of offices, departments, and bureaus throughout the governmental struc- 
ture, and 

Whereas, it is the opinion of this Conference that the Office of Education is the 
Federal Agency that can best discharge the educational responsibilities of the Federal 
Government, 

Be It Resolved: That this Conference respectfully present this view to the appropri- 
ate branches of government with the request that Federal policy concerning education 
require that educational affairs be coordinated by or channeled through the Office of 
Education and that adequate funds be provided to permit the effective performance of 
said affairs. 


RESOLUTION 2. Draft Deferment Policy. Whereas, it does not seem consonant 
with the over-all draft deferment policy that students qualified for advanced study be 
drafted into military service immediately upon completion of secondary school before 
they have an opportunity to enroll in colleges, 

Be It Resolved: That this Conference recommend to the Selective Service that it give 
consideration to a policy of allowing these students an opportunity to enroll in colleges 
by granting deferment for a period of 120 days following graduation from secondary 
schools on the basis of criteria similar to those now considered in the deferment of 
students enrolled in colleges. 


RESOLUTION 3. ROTC Bill. Whereas, the ROTC Bill of 1953, H.R. 1224, 83rd 
Congress incorporates the essential features of the Holloway Plan which is operating 
successfully in the Naval ROTC schools, and 

Whereas, this Bill extends the essential features of this plan to the other branches 
of the Armed Services, 

Be It Resolved: That the Armed Services Committees of the House of Representatives 
and of the Senate schedule public hearings on the ROTC Bill of 1953 at the earliest 
possible moment. 


RESOLUTION 4. Education Program of Military Services. Be It Resolved: That 
this Conference request the American Council on Education and the regional accrediting 
associations to make studies of the problems involved in the Off-Duty College Level 
Education program of the military services for the purpose of arriving at definite recom- 
mendations in regard to the degree and residence requirements for such programs. 


RESOLUTION 5. Federal College Housing Program. Whereas, Public Law 475, 
Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950, authorized a $300 million program of loans to 
colleges and universities for the provision of student and faculty housing, and 

Whereas, the self-liquidating College Housing Program established by this legisla- 
tion has been a sound and necessary means of financing such housing, and 

Whereas, the program has been limited by the Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government to $100 million for projects directly related to the national defense, and 

Whereas, the long-range defense effort and national welfare are aided substantially by 
all colleges and universities, 

Be It Resolved: That this Conference urge on the Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government unqualified support of the College Housing Program by the release of the 
full $300 million authorized by Congress and by the removal of the defense limitations 
currently imposed. 
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RESOLUTION 6. Teachers’ Salaries. Whereas, the anticipated increase in the num- 
ber of youth who will enroll in institutions of higher education within this decade will 
necessitate a marked increase in the number of teachers required, and 

Whereas, present salary scales are proving increasingly inadequate to attract and 
hold the ablest persons as teachers, 

Be It Resolved: That this Conference call for increased salaries for college and 
university teachers at all levels as one important element in insuring sufficient and high 
quality instruction for an increasing number of American youth. 


RESOLUTION 7. Religion in Higher Education. Whereas, this Conference recog- 
nizes the principle of the separation of Church and State in the United States, and 

Whereas, it also recognizes that man is spirit as well as matter, 

Be It Resolved: That it deplore any decision that would ban the teaching of religion 


or amy appropriate expression of it from the halls of learning or from the lives of 
students. 


RESOLUTION 8. Adult Education. Whereas, this Conference recognizes the grow- 
ing importance of the adult education movement in the United States, and 

Whereas, this Conference recognizes its responsibility for encouraging colleges and 
universities to participate actively in the adult education movement for the purpose of 
determining and defining aims and goals, especially as they relate to evening college 
work, off-campus programs, and extension work, 

Be It Resolved: That the Conference recommend to the Association for Higher 
Education that it establish a special committee whose purpose shall be to establish 
working relationships with such persons and groups as the adult education officers of 
the National Education Association, the Adult Education Association of U.S.A., the 
Association of University Evening Colleges, and the National University Extension 
Association. 


RESOLUTION 9. Educational Malpractice. Whereas, there are numerous institutions 
in our country that grant college diplomas and degrees with no real intent to provide 
a respectable education and without having competent personnel or adequate buildings, 
libraries, and laboratories, and 

Whereas, many new such institutions appear each year, 

Be It Resolved: That this Conference recommend in the interest of eliminating such 
malpractice— 

1. Reputable educational institutions cooperate with the proper state authorities to 
eliminate all such diploma mills, and 

2. That in the future, charters for all institutions of higher education be issued only 
on the recommendation of a state department of education or other appropriate state 
educational authority. 


RESOLUTION 10. Academic Freedom and Investigations. Whereas, this Conference 
recognizes the clear need for maintaining freedom of teaching, inquiry, and learning as 
essential to the preservation and strengthening of democracy and as basic in man’s long 
continuing quest for truth, and 

Whereas, this Conference holds that a teacher who wishes to enjoy the right to teach 
must himself accept the duty to teach the truth free from domination by communist, 
other totalitarian, and intolerant opinions, yet holding his convictions subject to revision 
in the light of experience and on the basis of observation, and 

Whereas, this Conference believes that it is primarily a responsibility of colleges and 
universities to safeguard their internal integrity by demanding intellectual honesty and 
moral integrity of their faculty members, and by protecting them from intimidation or 
any unjustified interference with the proper performance of their academic duties, 

Be It Resolved: That this Conference believe that in all investigations of disloyalty— 
congressional, institutional, or otherwise—(1) the accused shall be presumed to be 
innocent until proved guilty, (2) those not innocent must be identified and punished 
according to law, and (3) procedures must be established and followed which will 
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protect the fundamental rights and dignity of the individual under the Constitution. 


RESOLUTION 11. Commission on Women’s Education. Whereas, it is in the 
national interest to develop to the highest degree all human resources, and 

Whereas, there have been suggestions that larger numbers of women should be enrolled 
in institutions of higher learning, 

Be It Resolved: That this Conference express its appreciation to the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women for suggesting and to the American Council on Educa- 
tion for establishing the Commission on the Education of Women. 


RESOLUTION 12. Foreign Language. Whereas, a great need of our generation is 
for a wider and deeper understanding of other nations and other peoples, and 

Whereas, a knowledge of the language of a people contributes greatly to the under- 
standing of a foreign culture, 

Be It Resolved: That this Conference recommend that increasing provisions be made 
for the study and effective teaching of foreign languages and cultures at all levels of 
American education—elementary, secondary, higher. 


RESOLUTION 13. Education for World Participation. Be It Resolved: That this 
Conference call upon all members of the academic profession to make greater efforts to 
interest all students in the importance and responsibilities of participation and leader- 
ship in the world community, and in the understanding of the principles and objectives 


of the United Nations, and its subsidiary agencies, such as UNESCO, in that world 
community. 


RESOLUTION 14. Expressions of Appreciation, Whereas, the Eighth National Con- 
ference on Higher Education has brought together teachers and administrators repre- 
senting a cross-section of American higher education to examine cooperatively the issues 
and problems of higher education today, and 

Whereas, the demonstrated success of this Conference is due largely to the wise 
direction, careful planning, and tireless efforts of the officers, the Executive and Plan- 


ning Committees, the Conference director, and the staff of the Association, 

Be It Resolved: That this Conference express its sincere appreciation to President 
Harvey H. Davis; to Francis R. B. Godolphin, chairman, and the members of the 
Planning Committee; to Executive Secretary Francis H. Horn; to the committees and 
staff members who assisted them in this notable achievement; and to the management 
of the Congress Hotel for the cooperation and courtesies extended by all of its staff. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: M. Eunice Hilton, Syracuse University, 
chairman; George W. Adams, Colorado College; Pius J. Barth, DePaul University; 
A. O. Davidson, Dartmouth College; T. L. Hungate, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; R. O'Hara Lanier, Texas Southern University; Peter Masiko, Jr., Wright 
Branch, Chicago City Junior College; W. M. Strickler, University of Louisville; Harvey 
H. Davis, State University of Iowa, ex officio. 








